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PREFACE 


This book owes an immense debt to my friends, 
especially to those endless debates at 17 Clarkson Road 
where my fellow evacuees and I have discussed its 
problems term after term, since war began, until, with 
the midnight news, we turned from analysis of princi- 
ple to speculation upon the event. It owes much, too, to 
ray students who, in the seminars at the London School 
of Economics and Political Science, have insisted on 
trying to understand both what they are fighting for 
and how they can free future generations of students 
from the curse of war. Much of it has been shaped by 
the questions and criticisms put to me at Labour Party 
conferences all over the country, and in those lectures 
in camp and aerodrome where the determined heckling 
of soldiers and airmen has taught me how Cromwell’s 
Ironsides became that unbeatable instrument, a think- 
ing army. I add that no small part of its doctrine is 
the outcome of the pride every citizen of this country is 
bound to have in the amazing heroism and endurance 
in the common people he has witnessed day by day 
during the blitz, and by the majestic spectacle of Russian 
resistance in the face of a threat which seemed almost 
to have civilization by the throat. I have, too, been 
naturally influenced by watching the skill with which 
President Roosevelt taught the American people the 
lesson that they can only belong to themselves as they 
give their service to foeedom, and I hope I have not 
missed ttie significance of the opposition he so superbly 
fought until Japan, at Pearl Harbour, made the nature 
of the issue unmistakable. 

I cannot but place on record how much I have learn- 
ed from the writings of Professor E. H. Carr, especially 
from his Gmditima of Peace, from thc«e of ftofessor 
Marx Lerner, Leonard Woolf and Kingsley Martin; 
and from talk with my friends Louis Levy, Andre 
Labarthe, and Felix Gouin, I have learned not a little 
of the causes which led to the betrayal of France and 
of the spirit by which she will renovate that civilized 
tradition her peopile have so largely helped to shape. 



( ii ) 

I finished this book, begun in the second month of 
the war, just as Parliament began to discuss the issues 
of reconstruction, and Sir William Beveridge’s Beporl 
on the Social Services provided at least one fundamen- 
tal test by which we can judge how far the British 
government is really prepared to make the Four Free- 
doms part of the heritage of the next generation. To 
what is written in the pages that follow I need only add 
that the whole burden of Sir William’s remarkable 
analysis seems to me to reinforce the conclusion there 
reached, that it is in the months between now and our 
victory that we have to take those vital decisions upon 
which depends our power to use it for great purposes. 
If we wait beyond the victory before we make our 
choice, we shall throw away one of the supreme oppor- 
tunities of history. 

I have dedicated this book to two friends with whom 
1 have shared many hours of both grief and happiness 
in these years. Mr. Titchener, I know, will not mind 
my saying with special emphasis that our country owes 
an immense debt to Mr. E. R. Murrow. Day and night 
since before the war began he has done everything that 
courage and integrity can do to make events in this 
country a living reaHty to his fellow citizens of the 
United States. I am only one of the many Englishmen 
who have found in his faith and trust in our people a 
new power to endmre and hope. 

Lastly, as always, I could not have written this book 
had not all that has gone to its making been shared 
with my wife. I say no more than this because she 
would not permit me to say more. But at least I can 
put on record my knowledge that danger shared is 
affection deepened. 


HAROLD J. LASKI 

Manob Cottage 

Little Bardfibli), Essex 

November S7f 1942 



TO MY FRIENDS 

E. R. MURROW AND LANHAM TITOHENER 
WITH AFFECTION 
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Chapter I 

ON THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE 

I 

Wo are in the midst of a period of revolutionary change 
that is likely to be as profound as any in the modern his- 
tory of the human race. We shall not understand its 
inner nature unless we recognize it to be as significant in 
its essentials as that which saw the fall of the Roman 
empire, the birth, with the Reformation, of capitalist 
society, or, as in 1789, the final chapter in the dramatic 
rise of the middle class to power. 

It is not a revolution made by thinkers, though some 
of them have foreseen its coming, and even shaped the 
large outlines of its direction. It' is not a revolution, 
either, which any group of statesmen has deliberately 
brought about, even though some of them, consciously or 
unconsciously, have heistened its advent and increased 
its momentum. Its nature lies, as its inevitablility will 
be found, in all that goes to give its present character to 
our society. We can, of course, recognize its advent and 
prepare for it ; in that event, we might build a civilization 
richer and more secure than any of which we so far have 
knowledge. Or we may choose to resist its onset ; in 
which case, it will appear to some future generation that 
oui’ age has sought rather to sweep back the tides of the 
ocean than to oppose the decrees of men. 

As always in a period of revolution, the drive to 
fundamental change is accompanied by disintegration 
and conflict ; and, as always also, these are attributed to, 
the wanton choice of evil men instead of to those deeper 
and impersonal causes which they are powerless to control 
and of which they are no more than transient symbols. 
As always, also, we seek less to discover those impersonal 
causes than to find some easy partial remedy which will 
effect, at least for our own time, a passing pteohratibn of 
the obvious and more painful symptoms of the disease. 
Apres Turns le deluge has been the motto of every British , 
Prime Minister from the Peace of Versailles until Sej)- 
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tember 3, 1939. He has been contont to chant some magic 
slogan where he ought at least to have attempted mth- 
less diagnosis. For only as we are aware of the nature of 
our disease can we embark upon the serious task of euro. 

We are told that what is wrong with our age is its 
persistence in clinging to the outworn principle of nation- 
al sovereignty ; if the unit of political organization were 
to correspond with the unit of economio production, wo 
should enter the promised land. Or the cure is found in 
a reformed education ; and we are told that we train our 
people for a world that is dying instead of seeking to 
discipline their minds to the world that is struggling to 
be born. Oould we but make men aware of the meaning 
of then inheritance, a newer and a better spirit would, 
we are informed, preside over the destinies of mankind. 
Others find the root of our malady in the decay of the 
religious spirit. Without the recovery of faith, they affirm, 
there is no sanction for those canons of civilized behaviour 
which alone make poasible the preservation of a civilized 
purpose among men. Others, again, would find our 
^Ivation in the famous md^dmmpastrop gmverrte^^ ; 
it is in the excessive zeal of statesmen to control every 
nook and cranny of the body politic that the source of 
our ills is to be found. Let government restore once again 
freedom of euteiprise to business men, and we could 
enter upon a new era of oreativeness from which war 
and inseemity could be abolished. 

There is, of oourse, a sense in which each of these 
remedies has a hint of truth, even if it be pa 3 *tial and 
fragmentary. It is true enough that the sovereign na- 
tional state is strategically incompatible with the world 
market ; for it is compelled, in order to safeguard itself, 
to narrow the potentialities of material benefit which 
mat world market offers us by its own inherent natiu’e. 
The sovereign national state has, on the economio piano, 
compelled us to rethink ourselves into most of the cruder 
faUaci^ of the mercantilist age, and, thereby, to plan 
for restnotion when the immanent logic of our machines 
demand that we plan for plenty. But so to plan for res- 
triction is to pursue a policy necessarily detrimental to 
our neighbours. Inevitably, they resist its impact ; and 
inevitably also, if they have the power, they take the 
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means to minimize its influence. But, in the context of 
sovereignty, if they have the power the means involved 
are the threat, or the reality, of war ; and it follows that 
those who connect the principle of national sovereignty 
with war have a sti-ong case on then- side. 

Yet it is a partial case only. For even if the external 
strains upon our productive system were removed by the 
abrogation of national sovereignty, the histories of Rome 
and the United States make it clear that, in the absence 
of other fundamental changes, internal strains would 
still remain from which profound and violent conflict 
would be born. It is not necessary to deny that a world 
free from the poison of the sovereign state would be, on 
every plane, a better world than ours. But it would still 
not have solved the central problems we confront. It 
would still have to decide upon the purpose to which its 
power was to be devoted. 

We need more education, better adapted to the 
character of our time. No person with even a fragment of 
civic sense is likely to deny this need. The main body of 
om* population is untouched, in any profound way, by om* 
cultural heritage. It goes through life mainly unaware of 
the forces which shape its destiny, the easy prey, in crisis, 
of any loudly proclaimed nostiiim, quick to fall upon 
anyone, individual or group, to whom it is persuaded to 
attribute its ills. It has barely been trained to make its 
needs articulate. It has bewilderment without philosophy, 
and the abyss which normally separates its mental habits 
from those who rule over it means that, for the most part, 
neither can penetrate the mind of the other. 

But a new spirit in education is not a factor ihi3epex;id- 
entof the material environment. Men cannot will its 
coming in a vacuum. They must be prepared to admit the 
evils caused by its absence; the changes its presence 
would secm’e must be assured of welcome. It halts in 
coming because there are doubts precisely upon these two 
heads. There is a vested interest in the perpetuation of 
ignorance which is endemic in ouf civilization. We cannot 
get rid of ignorance save as we are willing to attack that 
vested interest; and the signs are clear that it will bitterly 
defend itself if we move to the attack. 

The decay of the religious spirit is wdespread. But 
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if we seek for a religious revival, we must be careful to 
define our terms with some precision. If, thereby, we 
mean a revival of faith in the supernatui'al, the evidence 
is clear that, especially in any of the historically dogmatic 
forms, it is unlikely ; for their power to oSer rational 
proof of their title to acceptance dwindles with every 
advance in the scientific understanding of the universe. 
There is, moreover, no form of cruelty in human experi- 
ence to which the religious spirit has not been able to 
accommodate itself ; there is a grim truth in the accusa- 
tion that its votaries have been content, for the most part, 
to see it operate as the opium of the people. There is, 
again, no great advance in human knowledge of which 
the classic religions have not been the uncompromising 
opponents until its truth was so obvious that some shame- 
faced accommodation had to be sought. If by the religious 
spirit we mean the power of some system of theological 
dogma to influence the social behaviour of ordinary men, 
the answer to its claims is the simple one that theii’ 
conduct, as believers, has been no better, if no worse, than 
that of the average in the given age. 

But if by the religious spirit we mean an insistent call 
to devote oneself to an end beyond the private satisfac- 
tion of personality, the answer surely is that all the great 
movements of our time have commanded the power to 
invoke in them service a quality of effort in which the 
essence is the religious spirit. Whether we examine the 
history of socialism, or that of the nationalist movements 
which have revivified China and India, Republican Spain 
and Czechoslovakia, the root of theii* being has been their 
capacity, amid all their blunders, and even crimes, to win 
from men h passionate devotion, an ultimate selflessness, 
which has been the secret of all successful religions. In 
any other sense than this, the decay of the religious spirit 
is the natural outcome of historical causes it is now impos- 
sible to reverse upon any serious scale. 

tTnless, indeed, the world reverts to something like a 
chaos of competing barbarisms. It may possibly do so ; 
and it might then well be that little bands of devotees 
would find escape from the ills of such a world in a 
variety of esoteric mysticisms the truth of which would 
perceived only by those who, had personally experienced 
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their meaning. But if we are granted a world capable 
of planning for itself an ordered and rational life, the 
problem is to discover how to havneas the emotional 
energies the great religions have been able to release to 
the pm’poses that ordered and rational life seeks to fulfil. 
The decay, in a word, recognized by the votaries of the 
historic faiths is the result, and not tho cause, of the 
revolution that is proceeding. 

All government arises because men move in opposed 
ways to their objectives ; no one but an anarchist would 
deny that its existence is, under any circumstances we 
can foresee, a necessary condition of peaceful social rela- 
tions. But the argument that, especially in the economic 
sphere, we are over-governed, is not one with which it is 
easy to have patience. Less government only means 
more liberty in a society about the foundations of which 
men are agreed and in which adequate economic security 
is general ; in a society where there is grave divergence 
of view about those foundations, and where there is the 
economic insecurity exemplified by mass unemployment, 
it means liberty only for those who control the source of 
economic power. 

It is too often forgotten by those who attack the inter- 
vention of government in the economic sphere that this 
has been primarily due to experience of its absence. The 
controls we know, whether of labom’ conditions, of the 
issue of securities on the stock exchange, or of the right 
to build, have all been the outcome of a social experience 
that the unregulated competition of private interests has 
never resulted in a well-ordered society. This may be 
concealed for a considerable period, as when the vast 
resources of the American continent were being exploited 
for the first time by machine technology ; but when the 
society reaches maturity, there, as elsewhere, the land 
of opportunity becomes, literally for millions, the land of 
fimstration, unless the acquisitive impulse can be harness- 
ed to an agreed social purpose. The business man had a 
whole epoch in which to exercise his power for social 
ends ; even to-day, outside the Soviet Union, he is etill 
predonainantly ma^r of the rnachinery ofthektate, Yet 
in that epoch, his power to convince his fellows that the 
liberty from governmental control he demands is in their 
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interest has visibly shrunk all over the world. 

Business men have never complained of government 
intervention intended to protect: their interest ; tariffs, 
subsidies, l^unties on export, special credit facilities, 
these, to take examples only, thoy have rarely failed to 
applaud. The intervention to which thoy have objected 
is that which has sought either the consumers’ protection 
or that of the under-privileged in the labour market. 
Against it, they have invoked those “economic laws” 
which, in their devotion to freedom, they have identified 
with the laws of nature. But they have forgotten that 
the “laws” of economics are, in fact, for the most pai't 
mere exercises in deduction from the logic of an abstract 
society only dimly patterned upon the world we know. 
That abstract society is one in which competition is 
always perfect and labour always mobile ; an unemploy- 
ed miner, in this happy world of concepts, can become 
to-morrow a tapesizer in a cotton mill at the behest of 
that market of whose operations he and his employer 
alike have always perfect knowledge. 

The economics upon which business men have relied 
were essentially a fighting creed made for thorn by 
men who were seeking, on theii* behalf, to state the case 
against the defender's of a decaying feudal society. They 
assumed, as it was made, the validity of certain assump- 
tions which the main body of economists from Adam 
Smith to John Stuart Mill would have thought it madness 
to doubt : that private property in the instruments of 
production is sacred, that whatever is done by govern- 
ment agency must be less well done than if attempted 
by private enterprise, that the law-making power operates 
in the common interest, that each man knows his own 
interest beat, and is in the best position to advance it. 

It was an economics largely made in an epoch of 
advancing horizons, of gi-owing optimism, of confident 
belief in the inescapable beneficence of the “invisible 
hand.” It saw the new men advance so rapidly to power 
that it rarely stayed to investigate the social cost of 
their advance. It knew little of the impact of inherited 
wealth, less of monopoly, less stiU of the mysteries of 
company finance or of that money power which, in our 
own time, has come to dominate the economic scene, It 
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accepted the inescapable validity of the gold standard ; 
it assumed the power of the ordinary investor to have 
access to that esoteric knowledge which is, in fact, the 
private possession of a privileged few. It announced 
proudly that its system meant the sovereignty of the 
consumer without enquiring into the degree to which its 
method of distribution was socially beneficent. It even 
declared that, such was the magic of the system, each 
participant was able to secm-o from the pile of wealth 
exactly what he was “worth,” 

Yet, thi’ough it all, the simple difiSculty remained that 
while its argument convinced the successful, it could not 
convince those who were excluded from the benefits of 
the system. So long as its power to produce profitably 
expanded, it imposed its faith without undue difficulty ; 
the concessions statesmen were d»iven to make limited 
the volume of expressed and active discontent. When 
that power began to contract, and the policy of concession 
threatened the privileges of the successful, the discontent 
began to widen to revolutionary proportions. Those 
excluded from benefit then attacked, not the volume of 
the'' concessions conferred, but the system itself upon 
which the concessions depended. They saw society rather 
as “Pigeon” Paley saw it, than as a haimony miracul- 
ously produced by an invisible hand. 

To argue, before this situation, that we should return 
to a world free from economic interventionim is like 
arguing to the exponents of expanding capitalism in the 
mid-nineteenth century that Britain should go back to 
the principles of a feudal economy. History does not 
permit men the luxury of escaping their inheritance. The 
business men will not return to their mastery of the state 
upon their own terms for the simple reason that no one 
has any longer confidence in them except themselves. 
All their assumptions broke down by all the vital tests of 
verifiable experience. When they had the chance of 
reform, they demanded “recovery” instead. But by 
“recovery” they meant a return to exactly those condi- 
tions'which resulted in the need for reform. It could not 
be forgotten that they were the makers of the slums, 
that their system required the maintenance of an army 
of permanent unemployed, that they had opposed, at 
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theii* inception, every one of those social changes winch 
have come to be regarded as an integral part of the 
civilized tradition. 

It is ^relevant that they were sincere in their convic- 
tion that lie pas trap gouverner was a maximum of uni- 
versal well-being ; every man believes in the doctrines 
by which he is sheltered from the blasts of life. The 
business men had a century’s space in which to prove the 
social validity of their philosophy. At the end, it could 
be written down, for all its early conquests, only as a 
grim failure which enslaved whole continents to the 
rapacious service of private profit. It is sufficient com- 
mentary on the claims of the business men to rule unfet- 
tered in the economic domain to say that, in the United 
States, the richest country in the world, twelve million 
citizens were in 1939 dependent upon relief for their 
means of life, and that in Great Britain, the second rich- 
est country, one out of every four children was under- 
nourished. Only violent conflict ending in utter defeat 
would persuade the masses in either society to entrust 
their fortunes once again to the Bounderbys and Grad- 
grinds of a new Ooketown. 

Upon one other specific for our ills it is worth while 
to spend a little time. The crisis of our time, says an 
eminent historian, is due to the breakdown of the rule of 
law. “The present danger,” he has written,! “is despot- 
ism. It must be prevented, and by legal limitations on 
government, ... We must preserve and strengthen those 
bounds beyond which no free government ought ever to 
go, and make them limits beyond which no government 
can ever legally go. We must make vltra vires all exor- 
bitant acts of government.” 

No rational person will disagree with this desire, But 
we are not told why the rule of law, whether in domestic 
or international affairs, has broken down. We are told 
how we are to place legal limitations on government. 
We are given no definition of those “limits beyond which 
no government whatever can ever legally go." Wa are 
not provided with a list of those “exorbitant acts of gov- 

l-’Evruign Affaire (N. Y- lSii6J, and see OweiUuiUmaliamt Andtnt and 
Modem (1940), especiiAlT the InatJ ubaptier, wheTe FrofeBflor 0* H» HoUvoiTi 
makes the same point with oharaoterietio grace and learning. 
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ernmeat” wbicli ave to be made vltra vires, nor of the 
methods by which this end can be achieved. 

Those who speak of restoring the rule of law forget 
that respect for law is the condition of its restoration. 
And respect for law is at least as much a function of 
what law does as of its formal source. Men break the 
law not out of an anarchistic hatred for law as such, but 
because certain ends they deem fundamental cannot be 
attained within the framework of an existing system of 
laws. To restore the rule of law means creating the 
psychological conditions which make men yield alleg- 
iance to the law. No limitations upon government can 
be maintained when society is so insecm'e that great 
numbers deny the validity of the very foundations upon 
which, it is based. 

The problem of restoring the rule of law is a twofold 
one. It is, first, the problem of discovering why it has 
broken down ; and it is, next, the problem of finding such 
a new social equilibrium as will remedy the defects thus 
discovered. We can all agree that a world in which 
treaties are broken at the whim of their makers is an 
evil world, or that we seem to live in a nightmare when 
an eminent jurist can equate the night of June 30, 1934, 
with the quintessence of justice. But we shall not go far 
towards the restoration of respect for law merely by 
mournfully proclaiming the tragedy of its destruction. 

At the back of the minds of those who find the source 
of our ills in the breakdown of the rule of law is the 
notion of certain fundamental procedures wMoh condi- 
tion the validity of all particular acts of law. It is 
important to remember that no procedures are regarded 
as fundamental in an age when men are battling about 
the purposes to which they should be devoted. Le^^l 
forms are respected when men feel that they have the 
great ends of life in common; The outstanding charact- 
eristic''of our age is exactly the euspension of that agree- 
ment.* We have reached a period when the very 
premisses of social life are called into question. ^ In such 
periods, the ability to maintain the rule of always 

minimal. It is restored as men find the conditions upon 
which they can agree once more to the ultimate memw- 
80 S. But ages like our own have always been ruttuessly 
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careless of procedui’al values when what is in debate is 
the ends those values are to serve. In the struggle for 
power the rules are at a discount when life itself is at 
stake. They recover their prestige only as it becomes 
clear that there is room for accommodation between the 
parties to the conflict. 

II 

In a general way, om’ period has no historical 
uniqueness about it. The qualities it reveals have been 
characteristic of every other period in which a social 
system has entered decisively upon its final phase of 
decline. They are evident as the middle ages drew to 
their close, and, again, in the forty years which preceded 
the outbreak of the French Revolution. They pervade 
the major part of Russian literature in the half-century 
before the fall of the Ozarist regime. There is nothing 
mysterious about them, not even our inability to detect 
their significance ; for it is the habit of every social 
system in decline to emphasize to itself the glories of its 
past rather than the possibilities of its future. 

The main feature of such times is the absence of secu- 
rity. The old routines have gone ; traditional habits 
seem outmoded ; men are afraid of what the morrow may 
bring forth. This is not a sudden condition in our civili- 
zation, the inevitable outcome of the war of 1914. For 
the war of 1914 was itself the outcome of insecurity ; 
and its coming was only the expression of other tensions, 
besides that in the international sphere, the volume of 
which had alarmed men of insight in the decade before 
1914. In England, for example, the inability of the 
older political parties to adjust themselves to the 
demands of labour was already a significant portent ; 
and it was simlarly significant that the normal processes 
of political discussion could find no adequate way of 
dealing with the Irish question. Looking back, we can 
see now that it was a half-conscious sense of the bank- 
ruptcy of an old order which persuaded Mr. Lloyd 
G-eorge to make his suggestion of a coalition government 
to Sir A.usten Ohamberlain in 1910. 

The absence of security, above all in the years after 
1918, brought profound consequences in its train. Men 
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live by their routines ; when these are called into ques- 
tion, they lose_ all power of normal judgment. They 
become uncertain of the criteria by which behavioiu: is to 
be judged. Discussion becomes a challenge ; new ideas 
seem to be a threat. _ They become gripped by fear, and 
fear, by its nature, is the enemy of thought. So that 
where men are too fearful to understand they move to 
suppress because they dare not stay to examine. By 
ohnging with passion to their wonted routines, they 
insist that the challenge to it is blasphemy. They will 
not hear the voice of reason which tells them that 
courage only can meet, because courage only can under- 
stand, the implications of a challenge. The plea of 
reason . then seems to them a demand for surrender. 
Invited to experiment, they act like children who are 
terrified of the dark. Each item of change called for 
becomes transformed for them into an assault upon their 
most cherished values. They must give away nothing, 
they insist, lest they be called upon to sm’render all. In 
this atmosphere, not only are they deaf to reason ; they 
are even unresponsive to the leadership which gropes for 
reason. They will listen to nothing save the echo of 
their own voices ; all else becomes dangerous thoughts, 
They assure themselves that the heart of the people is 
sound. It is misled by agitators and intellectuals ; as if 
these ever got an audience unless it was out of their 
power to respond to something deeply felt in the popular 
consciousness. 

They are afraid, and they do not know the causes of 
their fear. They see all their familiar values called into 
question. The men of letters give them a picture of their 
society which dismays them by its rejection of their 
traditional outlook. They feel acutely the stress of 
class division, the antagonism which divides youth from 
age. They sense everywhere the presence of frustration ; 
they are even frustrated themselves because their tradi- 
tional wisdom is at a discount. Those whom ■ they have 
been accustomed lo lead are frustrated because, increas- 
ingly, they see no meaning in tihe worship of the older 
gods. 

All civilizations in decline bemoan the la^ of faith ; 
by which they mean the lack of faith in their traditional 
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faith. Their rulers become lavdatores temporis acti ; the 
golden days are transferred, in ever-increasing measure, 
to the past. The demands they encounter they find it an 
effort even to understand ; men, they say, were so much 
more reasonable in their own younger days. They are 
accustomed to the exercise of power. They hardly know, 
they rarely consider, the minds and feelings of those 
excluded from its authority. But, because they are 
afraid, they fail to ri^rnember that the secret of power 
lies in its capacity continually to adapt itself to new 
needs, and to recognize that new men are continually 
necessary to effect the adaptation. For, in a period of 
new needs, their very novelty presents itself to them, 
in their fear, as a threat to their power. 

Fear is the parent of revolution, for it inhibits that 
temper of accommodation which is the e^ence of suc- 
cessful politics. Fear does this in many ways. It is not 
merely that it stands in the way of recognizing necessary 
social change. It is not merely, either, that it is. hostile 
to ideas. It resents the men, both in politics and in 
thought, who are capable of vision. It feels safe only 
with mediocrity, for that is fashioned in the image of 
the routine to which it clings. It is not accident, for 
example, that from 1920 until 1932, the United States 
had a succession of mediocre Presidents *, men shaken 
out of their routine by the war of 1914 were eager, at 
all costs, to escape from the dangers of novelty and 
experiment. Nor is it accident that when, in 1932, 
catastrophe induced the United States to elect an experi- 
mental President, his policies, moat of them the 
commonplaces of every mature civilization, should have 
been greeted by the timid as though he had merged 
Washington with Moscow. 

As with the United States, so with Great Britain and 
Franco before 1939. In each case, the experience of a 
government of moderate reform was sufficient to send 
the “ safe and sound ” men into a panic of dismay. 
They had, no doubt, a moment of amused expectation 
as they watched the new men struggling with the reins 
of power. But they rapidly became convinced that they 
alone could safely drive the coach. Exactly as the 
ancient regime found the moderate programme of 
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Turgot meat too strong for its digestion, so the owners 
of property in Britain and France were dismayed at the 
cost of the modest reforms of the MacDonald and Blum 
governments. Since it was upon their confidence that 
such governments necessarily depended, their fears were 
sutfloient to drive the new men from power. Their 
places were taken by those who set their compass firmly 
by the old maxims in which the “ safe and sound ’’ men 
could place confidence. They believed that they had 
thus conquered the need for fear. 

They had their own men in power ; but nothing else 
was changed. All the new problems remained, with the 
same insistent emphasis as before. They could not 
renew faith in the fundamentals of the regime ; they 
dare not, granted the constituency upon which they 
depended, do more than tinker with its incidentals. To 
the observer they seemed, as systems, to have lost the 
secret of then’ dynamic. The graver the issue they 
confronted, the more carefully they concealed its dimen- 
sions from themselves ; and the more angry they grew 
at the insistence of their critics that they did not see the 
issue in its full perspective. 

That was above all the case, I suggest, with Britain 
after 1931. On the internal side, nothing was done of 
major proportions. Unemployment, the depressed 
areas, housing, nutrition, education, on all of these the 
central outlines of the problems remained as they were 
before the government took office. It handled the crucial 
problem of India with the same gi-aoeless inability to 
grasp its new horizons as its predecessors had shown in 
handling America in the eighteenth centmy and Ireland 
in the nineteenth. There seemed nbthingit could cope 
with apdaciously or imaginatively. It was perhaps 
symptomatic of its general temper that, as the war of 
1939 began, it abandoned a very modest instalment of 
penal reform because a proposal to abolish flogging 
might have jeopiardized its majority in the House of 
Ckimmons. 

This fear of tackling boldly the interfial aspects of 
policy was more than matched by timidity in the inter- 
national sphere. British statesmen were confronted with 
novelties they shrank from handling either with assur- 
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anqe or courage. On the one hand was the Soviet 
Union, conscious of growing strength, and built upon 
foundations which, right or wrong, were at the opposite 
pole from British experience and British faith ; but a 
Soviet Union whose primary interest, because its primary 
necessity, was peace. On the other were Germany and 
Italy, both of which had overthrown democracy, both 
of which were burning to altar the map of the world, by 
negotiation, if possible, by force if need be. The rulers 
of Germany and Italy were driven to the need for that 
alteration partly in the hope that conquest abroad would 
prove, after the ancient pattern, compensation to their 
people for despotism at home, and partly to avenge 
the humiliation of defeat and disappointed hopes in the 
war of 1914. 

Hitler and Mussolini at once began a policy of 
challenge to the powers whose interest was the main- 
tenance of peace. They announced what they wanted ; 
as soon as they discovered an unequal opponent, they 
took what they wanted. Each step in their activities 
found the British government timid and uncertain in the 
face of one wanton aggression after another. It sacrifi- 
ced Abyssinia and Albania to Italy. It allowed Repub- 
lican Spain to become the victim of the Fascist dictators. 
It offered up the democracy of Czechoslovakia upon 
the altar of Hitler’s ambition, even pretending, in thia 
instance, that a decision on the part of Czechoslovakia 
to defend itself from extinction would be a threat to 
the peace of Europe for which that state would be wholly 
responsible. 

^ To the plea that only a technique of collective secu- 
rity would save Europe from being eaten, leaf by leaf 
like an artichoke, by the dictators, it paid no heed. It 
^imnced the Soviet Union that Great Britain no longer 
had the will to resist aggression, The outcome of the 
British government’s inability to make up its mind about 
its policy was the conclusion of a non-aggression pact 
between Germany and the Soviet Union. The one thing 
that might have deterred Hitler from risking a wm 
for European domination was the fear of being attacked 
on two fronts; the agreement with the Soviet Union 
removed this fear. He made largely impossible de- 
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mands upon Poland which, after the destruction of 
Czechoslovakia, had been guaranteed by Britain against 
aggression. On August 31, 1939, Hitler moved against 
Poland ; two days later, Britain and Prance declared 
war on Germany. All the years of “appeasement” 
thus ended in the very catastrophe they were intended 
to avoid. 

It is vital to ask why, in the six years of Hitler's 
rule especially, the British Government never developed 
any consistent line of action likely to deter the ag- 
gressor. Something at least must be attributed to its 
leaders’ natural horror of any policy which led, by its 
implicit threat, to the prospect of war. Whatever is to 
be said against Mr. Chamberlain, ho had the important 
defence that he clung to peace longer even than it was 
reasonably possible to look for peace. But, when that 
is said, the indictment of British statesmen in the year’s 
after 1931 is a very heavy one. They condoned Japanese 
aggression in Manchuria and after. They condoned 
each item of Italian aggression ; they even loaded its 
author with fulsome praise, while '^ey remained com- 
pletely silent before the grim excesses of his internal 
legime. They condoned, also, each item of German 
aggression, even conniving at the dismemberment of 
Czechoslovakia. The so-called policy of non-interven- 
tion in Spain inevitably destroyed a nascent democracy 
whose friendliness would have been vital to British 
strategic interests in the Mediterranean. They deli- 
berately cold-shouldered the Soviet Union in the five 
years in Which it could readily have been mobilized 
for the peace Great Britain was anxious to preserve. 
In those years, they made it obvious that if they would 
not welcome, at least they would be indifferent to, a 
German attack upon, the Soviet Union; they thus 
aroused there the natural suspicion that they would 
view its destruction with equanimity. It is impossible 
not to compare the indifference of the British goveim-. 
ment to the fate of two democracies, both destroyed with 
either its active or its passive consent, with their soleirm 
guarantees to semi-fascist states like Poland,. Bumania, 

and Greece. , i ^ 

Let us grant to the British government the fullest 
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credit for their hatred of war. It was yet obvious, at 
least from 1935, that they were dealing with states 
which did not share their aversion, and were prepared, 
whenever the gamble seemed legitimate, to use war 
as a deliberate instrument of state policy. There was 
only one way, in those years, to prevent the coming of 
war. That was to take a definite stand against its 
use as a method of change the moment it reared its 
head. Had that been done, whether over Manchuria 
or over Abyssinia, the ruin of the aggressor was certain; 
and his ruin would have had profound repercussions 
upon his later partner. There was a point, clearly, at 
which Mr. Chamberlain and his colleagues were not 
prepared for fm’ther “ appeasement." But the logic of 
their attitude implied that, before this point was reached, 
they must organize a threat to aggression so formidaWe 
that the aggressor was not only made aware of the 
risks he ran, but was left with the knowledge that the 
threat was not an empty one. 

To hesitate, to leave the gamble open, to court the 
dictators was, above all with a Fascist power, to convey 
the impression of weakness and uncertainty. In the 
complex game of power-politics that Mr. Chamberlain 
and his colleagues were playing, weakness and uncer- 
tainty are the cardinal sins. Nothing other than these 
could have been inferred in Rome and Berlin from the 
dismissal of Mr. Eden and Sir Robert Vansittart, and 
the ostentatious exclusion of Mr, Churchill from office 
in favour of a curious series of half-known mediocrities. 
And it was not that Mr. Chamberlain was not warned, 
hardly less from the benches of his own party than 
from those of the Opposition. His policy, as he was 
well aware also, aroused deep suspicion and resentment 
in the United States. It led directly to the abandonment 
of an active foreign policy by the Scandinavian powers, 
by Holland, and by Belgium who watched the worsen- 
ing panorama with no hope but that of evading a 
catastrophe from which they had, in fact, never a chance 
of immunity. It resulted in the utter desfruotion even 
of the moral prestige of the League of Nations. 

It was a policy condemned from the outset to 
complete frustration. Why was it adopted ? The, only 
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answer, I think, lies in the fear felt by Mr. Chamberlain 
and his colleagues at the possible consequences, as they 
envisaged them, of the alternative policy of collective 
security. For the pivot of that poUoy must have been 
a partnership in defence with the Soviet Union. Their 
whole outlook on life was buUt upon hatred of its 
pliilosophy. They may well have regretted the more 
brutal habits of Hitler and Mussolini. But the Fascist 
dictators had left untouched the class-structure of their 
societies. To risk their overthrow— which was what the 
alternative policy meant— was to risk revolutionary up- 
heaval, perhaps Communist upheaval, in Italy and 
Germany. If peace was a major objective of Mr. Cham- 
berlain, so, alK), was the avoidance of any policy wloich 
might fm’ther the coming of socialism ; and so long as 
no British interest seemed directly threatened, there 
seemed hardly any sacrifice of others he was not pre- 
pared to make. Had Hitler halted at Munich, had he 
been prepared, even, to take his pound of flesh from 
Poland by negotiation instead of war, there is little 
reason not to suppose that an Anglo-German accommo- 
dation could have been arranged. On the very eve of 
war, the British Ambassador in Berlin was assuring 
Hitler of this prospect. War did not come because of 
Mr. Ohamberlain’s hatred of the ‘‘evil things” in Ger- 
many* Ho saw their malign influence extended to area 
after area with but little more than formal protest ; even 
the final rape of Ozeohoslovalsia aroused in him only a 
belated protest. He came to condemn them as evil only 
when he was compelled to understand! that they were 
an integral part of a technique of conquert which 
included the defeat of Britain within the sphere of its 

^Mr. Chamberlain, in fact, was playing power-politics 
from the moment he assumed office without any 
of the fact that the basis of power-politics is fear. He 
was anxious for two things from the outset mt^mpatible 
with each other. He was anxious to maintam the vested 
interests of Great Britain in all their historic ampUtude ; 
and he was anxious for peace with exactly the men who 
could not survive as dictators' if those y^ed interests 
were maintadned. The onJ^ way in which he could 

8 
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have driven them to peace was by forming a coalition 
against them so overwhelming in its contingent force 
that they would not have dared to take the risks of 
breaking it. But he could not bring himself to form that 
coalition for two reasons. He feared the consequences 
of their downfall, on the one hand; he feared an increase 
in the prestige of the Soviet Union on the other. Out of 
fear, he made the worst of both worlds. He lost the 
possibility of peace; and he helped to drive the Soviet 
Union into a position difficult to distinguish from that of 
benevolent neutrality to the dictators. The leaders of 
the Soviet Union, indeed, were wrong in then* conviction 
that there was no aggression at the expense of another 
state to which Mr. Chamberlain was not prepared to 
accommodate himself. They were wrong because they 
misunderstood — a natm'al misunderstanding in men 
unaccustomed to the relationships of a political democ- 
racy — ^the temper of the British people, and its power to 
compel attention to its views. But they did not pro- 
foundly misinterpret the temper of a British Prime 
Minister who could watch without regret the destimction 
of Czech democracy, but could hasten to guarantee the 
integrity of semi-fascist Poland which had eagerly 
played the jackal to Hitler at Munich. 

The real trouble with men like Mr. Chamberlain 
is one with which the historian is familiar in a 
revolutionary period like our own. They have a deep 
sense that something is wrong; they feel profoundly 
insecure because they have that sense. But they 
have made their bargain with fate, and their 
only conception of policy is, out of fear, blindly to 
defend what is because they shrink from attempting 
experiment with the unknown. Even the collectivism 
which war-organization forces upon them, they pursue 
timidly and half-heartedly. They hardly dare to state 
the kind of world they want because, for them, the 
forces which are shaping a new world produce in them 
only fear and doubt. They have, one need not hesitate 
to emphasize, a deep sense of responsibility about policy. 
But they see their environment, with its challenge and 
danger, not as an opportunity for reconstmotion ; they 
see it as a warning to presei-ve all that may be of the 
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status quo. Fear of the unknown is the mainspring of 
their stark immobility. They have no imaginative 
insight into the new world that is being shaped for us. 

For them, and for their kind, the Russian Revolution 
has played in this epoch practically the same part as the 
French Revolution played a century and a half ago. 
Instead of seeing it as, in part, the inevitable outcome of 
long years of grim misgovernment, and, in part also, as 
the logical intellectual outcome of two hundred years 
of industrial, and three hundred of scientific, revolution, 
they see only the crimes and follies that have accom- 
panied it, and the fact that the main burden of these 
has been borne by men of the same class as themselves. 
They seek to draw a cc/rdon sanitaire around the Russian 
Revolution exactly as their ancestors did with that in 
France in 1789. They cannot understand that this 
produces Stalin in our own day as surely as it produced 
Robespierre in 1789, that no one, as yet, has ever been 
able to draw a cordon sanitaire about ideas. To the 
threat of revolution, there is, historically, only one 
answer : the reforms that give hope and exhilaration to 
those to whom, otherwise, the revolutionaries make an 
irresistible appeal. 

But men who are afraid cannot embark upon whole- 
sale reform. Their timidity is incapable of the temper 
large experiment requires. They suffer, as no other men 
suffer, from the delusion that to concede something is to 
lose everything. They listen to the protest of every 
petty interest in their ranks which insists that to yield 
here is to open the floodgates. They devote all their 
energies to turning away from the obvious direction of 
events. They insist upon relying on past experience at 
a time when reliance upon past experience has brought 
them to exactly the difficulties in which they find them- 
selves. They are afraid of new ideas, bewildered at the 
new temper, astonished that the wonted way of life can 
be called into question. Their attitude to the changes 
they oteerve is like nothing so much as the amazement 
of Louis XVI in the famous conversation with the Duo 
de Rochefoucauld. They are, as of oourae they insist, 
fully prepared for necessary changes ; it only happens 
that all lie main changes which are demanded do not 
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appear to them to be necessary, They are convinced, 
as their ancestors were convinced in 1789, that the main 
outlines of our social system have been permanently laid. 
They are prepared to see alterations in the detail of its 
framework. But they view with angry apprehension 
changes which go to the foundations of the social 
structure. 


Any men who, as a class, have long been accustomed 
to rule fear the consequences of change which may 
displace or limit their authority. It was so with Charles I; 
it was so with Louis XVI and his court; it was so, again, 
with Nicholas II and his advisers. They have been 
schooled to a routine which they have come to identify 
with right; they cannot imagine that the world can grow 
away from their routine. At first, they aie mainly 
amused when their routine is called into question; the 
new radicalism may even make some sort of fashionable 
appeal. But, as scepticism grows militant, they become 
more apprehensive; and the apprehension quickly takes 
the form of anger. But their anger does not still the 
doubts; on the contrary, they are more eagerly pressed, 
ho that the anger, which . in its first beginnings, may 
stoop to argument, is transformed by fear partly into 
suppresmon, and partly into a nostalgia for that past 
where doubt was unthinkable. At that point, almost 
^y pr^owl of change awakens anger, even when, Mke 
the social legislation of President Roosevelt, for example, 
tnere is not a tincture of radicalism about it. For in a 
mood of fear, every innovation is a portent. It is the 
tmn end we^e. It is necessary to remember 

what hes behind, "^e apparent moderation conceals 
dmker purp^s which, if this proposal succeeds, will 
shortly see the hght of day. Action, it is ai-gued, must 
te taken now, lest it be too late to-morrow. Fear, in 
this atmosphere, becomes the permanent counsellor of 
those who hold the keys of power. 

This ^aar may rev^l itself less in the positive sense 

nf negative seSL 

of an mert awaiting upon events. This was for er 

S BaS« ^ Butain dunng the Premiership of 
Load Baldwin, The assumption was that things right 
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themselves if left alone, that, if we refuse to recognize 
the uncomfortable, it is bound, in the long run, to perish 
from inattention. We stave off the coal problem with a 
subsidy; but we do not tackle the coal problem. We 
prohibit general strikes by law ; but we do nothing to 
deal with the conditions which lead to a general strike. 
Neither President Ooolidge nor President Hoover made 
plans, in the epoch of prosperity, to deal with the slump 
wMch was persistently predicted; they preferred to listen 
to the siren voices which assured them, in Mr. Hoover’s 
words, that America in March, 1929, had “solved the 
problem of poverty,” 

The theory of passive acquiescence is born partly of 
satisfaction with things as they are and partly of fear of 
experiment. Its result is always evasion of the need for 
positive action, and concealment, if possible, of all that 
creates the need. The long silence of I^rd Baldwin 
over the British need for re-armament is a supreme 
example of the price that has later to be paid for this 
sort of evasion. By giving Hitlerite G-ermjany over two 
years’ start in the process of re-armament, even apart 
from its scale, he gave it, almost by definition under a 
system of power-politics, at least two years’ right to 
aggression. When his successor turned to the handling 
of his inheritance, he was called upon to deal, although 
he did not know it, with a deterioration it was already 
too late to arrest. 

My argument is the simple one. that fear blinds men 
to the realities of political relations; and it is always at 
its maximum at periods when, like our own, it is most 
necessary to see clearly. Once there is fear, reason has 
little chance to influence men’s minds. For when they 
are afraid, they seek comfort and not criticism; they 
collect those about them who can be relied upon not to 
dissent. They are then led, by a dreadful logic, to refuse 
even those changes which their hearts urge them to 
admit, lest this be interpreted as weakness. Men swept 
by panic are always more ruthless than men who can 
stay to argue. They lose, thereby, that power to ^m- 
promise which is of the essence of successful politics. 
Ha;d the Conservative Party accepted Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home Eule Bill pf 1886, there would not have been a 
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neutral and suspicious Eire in September, 1939. Had 
the Liberal Party, after 1874, recognized the right of 
working men to a full share of places in the House of 
Commons, it would not now have shrunk to a pale ghost 
of its former self. Had the Weimar Republic tackled 
the Nazi movement with courage in its early days it 
would not have fallen with the ignominy heaped upon 
it. History gives men their opportunity to act with 
foresight. But their self-interest is shrouded in fear; so 
that, when the opportunity comes, fear blinds theii’ eyes, 
and it passes unrecognized. 

One final instance of the tragic consequences of fear 
is worth examining since it illustrates my argument 
from a different angle. Ever since its foundation in 
1917, the Soviet Union, has been afraid of an attack from 
some alliance of capitalist states. The civil war, and the 
grim years of intervention, of course, gave it good rea- 
son for this fear. Its policy, accordingly, was built upon 
the assumption that its safety lay in the division of its 
enemies. From 1919 to 1934, therefore, it mainly con- 
centrated its attention upon friendship with those powers, 
especially Germany, which regarded themselves as 
victims of the war of 1914 ; if it was attacked it could 
hope, if not for assistance, at least for neutrality from 
them. After 1934, when Germany proclaimed itself the 
spearhead of the anti-Soviet forces, the U. S. S. R. com- 
pletely changed its diplomatic orientation. It joined the 
League of Nations — ^whioh it had previously denounced 
as a union of robber-states— and became the leader of 
those who sought to organize collective security against 
aggression. After Munich, it began to be clear that the 
Soviet conception of collective security had little hope of 
success. The Soviet government made a final effort to 
make terms with Britain and France. Convinced by the 
negotiations that neither had any firm will to agreement, 
the Soviet Union turned to that Germany Of which for 
six years it had been the outbtanding critic, and made 
terms with Hitler which assured it, at least temporarily 
of neutrality from that quarter. The Soviet Union, in 
search of security, thus abandoned the leadership of the 
anti-Fascist forces which it had assumed ever since 
Hitler’s advent to power, 
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Ti’eatie^, in these days, have an inconstant air of 
fragility about them. The Soviet Union, therefore, used 
its power, intensified by the war, to insure itself against 
attack beyond anything that the treaty implied. It 
obtained, first, strategic outposts in Esthonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania, and then, by forcing the resignation of their 
governments, secured their incorporation in the Soviet 
Union. It occupied the ruins of Poland, roughly along 
the Cui’zon line of 1920 ; and, under threat of war, it 
compelled Rumania to retuim the province of Bessarabia 
which itself it had been compelled to surx’ender in 1918. 
All this was achieved by a diplomacy behind which, at 
each stage, was the naked threat of force. None of the 
states involved was in a position to resist. The Soviet 
Union, therefore, was able to return to the Russian 
frontiers of Czarist days in these regions without, practi- 
cally, striking a blow. 

Its experience with Finland was different. From this 
state, as from the Baltic provinces it was later to absorb, 
the Soviet Union sought strategic outposts. Finland 
yielded to most, though not to all, of the ^viet demands. 
After a brief delay, the Soviet Government produced, in 
the well-known Hitler manner, a series of frontier 
incidents and provocations. It refused the Finnish offer 
of investigation and mediation. It announced that tiie 
Finnish attitude was a threat to Soviet security. A 
puppet government, mainly consisting of Finnish exiles 
who had not been in their country for twenty years, 
was recognized ; and, in its name, the Soviet Government 
proceeded to make war on Finland. It insisted, of 
course, that it was not making war, since it was acting 
in the name of the pseudo-government it had created, 
even though it was obvious: that the authority of that 
pseudo-government extended only so far as the Soviet 
•troops advanced. When, after three months’ heroic 
resistance, Finland capitulated, the pseudo-government 
disappeared into obscurity, and the Soviet Union proceed- 
ed to enforce something rather .more drastic than its 
original demands upon its beaten foe. 

It is, I think, a reasonable assumption that a nation 
of four 33aillions cannot be a serious threat to a nation of 
one hundred and eighty millions., What induced the 
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Soviet Union which, ever since its inception, had been 
one of the foremost protagonists of international peace, 
to embark upon the annihilation of a state with which it 
hnd a treaty of non-aggression until the very outbreak 
of hostilities, and upon whose advance to socialism it had 
offered congratulations but a few months before ? Every 
item in the Soviet adventure in Finland coincided in 
character with that Fascist technique of aggression ui)on 
which, for six years, the Soviet Government had bean 
foremost in heaping execration. There was the same 
manufacture of frontier incidents ; there was the same 
denunciation of the constituted government as a band 
of robbers and reactionaries ; there was the insistence 
that a peaceful and friendly people constituted a threat 
of outrage. When Finland resisted, there was the same 
insistence that, behind its defiance, were the manoeuvres 
of the Soviet Union’s enemies. There was the same 
refusal either of direct negotiation, or of mediation, after 
hostilities began. There was even the same assurance 
to the Russian people, as Hitler was accustomed to make 
to Germany, that the action was hardly more than a 
police operation to which no serious importance need be 
attached. 

The Finnish adventure of the Soviet Union can be 
defended only on one or more of four grounds. It can 
be defended that might is right; it can be defended on 
the ground that the Soviet Union can do no wrong; it 
can be defended on the ground that those who share in 
the benefits of the Soviet system are like, the citizens of 
Rousseau’s utopia, “forced to be free’’; or it can be 
defended on the ground that the strategic necessitieB of 
Ihe Soviet Union made it imperative to close a loophole 
in the Baltic through which Leningrad might easily be 
overwhelmed by a powerful enemy. 

Only the larf of these grounds even deserves discus- 
sion, though it should be said that Soviet enthusiasts 
have taken their stand upon all of them. It isiiie proof 
of how persistent has been the fear of invasion ever 
since 1917, and how little even the immense growth in 
the power of the Soviet Union has diminished that fear. 
It is reflected, also in the outpourings, of denunciation 
upon the Finnish government ; we' hate none so deeply 
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aa those whom we have grievously wronged. It proves 
how little reliance the Soviet government really placed 
upon the treaty with Hitler; for a strong Germany was 
the only power capable of using Finland as a base from 
which to attack the Soviet Union. The policy, therefore, 
was either an insurance against a German victory, and 
its consequences, or was born of the fear that after some 
patched-up peace in Western Europe, the capitalist 
powers might again concert an alliance against the 
Soviet Union, perhaps using a Germany with which they 
had mado peace as the spearhead of the attack. 

Fear drove Stalin and his associates into exactly that 
cynical policy of brute force they had, for long years, 
been foremost in denouncing. No power had gained so 
deep a hold on progressive opinion as the Soviet Union 
by its firm condemnation of aggression ; the attack on 
Finland gravely jeopardized that hold. The substance 
of the case for it made by its friends was that action is 
permitted to the Soviet Union which that power- may 
denounce when any other state attempts it. That is not 
a defence an honest obseiwer will be inclined to make. 
It provided its enemies, in fact, with the case for an 
attack upon it, and the naiTowness with which the 
collision was avoided was very small. Up to the attack 
on Finland, working-cla^ opinion of the Soviet Union 
would have made it difficult for any democratic govern- 
ment to join in, or be passive before, a coalition against 
the Soviet Union ; exactly as that opinion compelled the 
end of intervention in 1920, so it would have prevented 
it again. But the policy of Stalin, between the Finnish 
attack and Hitler’s assault on Russia, went a long ^way 
towards dividing and confusing working-class opinion 
in the democracies. The contrast between the peaceful 
cession upon which Lenin insisted, and the demand for 
vassalage which Stalin enforced, was too glaring to be 
defensible to any save those for whom all Soviet action 
has the character of a religious dogma it is imneceseary 
to defend. Nor is the contrast made moi*e palatable to 
socialists when, it is accompanied by a vituperative 
hypocrisy which, had Hitler before the BuKio-German 
treaty been its author, Stalin would have been the first 
to condemn in phrases that would have been obediently 
4 
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echoed by Communist parties all over the world. And 
none of this is less true because, when Hitler attacked 
Russia, Finland became his ally. For it is at least 
ar^able that the support necessary to enable Manner- 
heim and the Finnish reactionaries to adopt that poUoy 
was organized for them by Stalin when ho launched his 
attack on Finland. Those who congratulated him on 
the far-sighted wisdom of his Finnish policy forget that, 
without it, there might well have been resistance to 
Mannerheim in Finland, and that the attack risked that 
good-mll among the workers which has been one of the 
most important Russian assets ever since 1917. 

I have dwelt at length upon this instance because it 
shows how far men will go beyond their avowed pur- 
poses when they are in the grip of fear. Nothing is so 
fatal to critical analysis because nothing so paralyses the 
faculty of rational judgment. Once the rulers of a 
society become afraid, reason itself seems to become their 
enemy. Those who judge their policy mistaken at once 
become identified with their enemies ; even a failure to 
applaud leads to the suspicion of ill-will. And the deeper 
the fear, the greater the brutality it breeds. The rulers 
are driven, by an insane logic, into ever greater cruelty 
in order to suppre^ the memory of their first errors. 
They dare not stay to think ; to do so is to make their 
obsession suspect. They become blind to their difficul- 
ties, and deaf to any warnings about them. A time 
even comes when they oan abide no messenger of evil 
news. So that they become the prey of sycophants who 
aid them to build a ghost- world from which reality is 
excluded. As they brood in their prison, only complete 
victory and utter defeat seem possible. Having banished 
reason, they have lost the clue to the middle way since 
they realize that the worst may happen, they are driven 
to take precautions against it, and politics becomes a 
Borgian conspiracy in which he only is safe who strikes 
first. Life is then subdued, to the medium of the in-' 
former and the secret police; and these ultimately shape 
the contours of poHcy. Thought, in such an atmosphere, 
ceases to have meaning in politics; tolerance is taken 
as proof either of ill-will or weakness. Those come to 
prosper only in whose counsel the leaders hear the echo 
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of their own illusions. 

Action taken under the impulse of fear can know no 
law save its own will. Its source hides any power 
to distinguish between categories of right and wrong. 
In such a regime, principle becomes futile, since success 
is the only criterion of good. The need to conceal one’s 
mind, lest penalty follow upon its open expression, puts a 
premium on skilful insincerity. Ordinary citizens cease 
to have a public character; they are driven to conceal 
themselves in the routine of private relations. The 
fanatic and the bully take charge; and they use the 
hypocrite and the time-server as their instruments. Their 
habits, of course, provoke an antagonism which, because 
it is denied the means of overt self-expression, is driven 
into conspiracy. But conspiracy, when a government is 
afraid, is an invitation to reprisal which inevitably 
reaches far beyond the ranks of the conspirators. It 
provides a ground for making terror a permanent instru- 
ment of policy; and, since terror is bound to provoke 
hate, as Robespierre and Stalin have both discovered, it 
becomes ever more difficult to modify its operation. 

A government built upon fear is driven into tsn’anny; 
nearly twenty-five centuries have passed since .^istotle, 
with his customary precision, noted its traits in detail. 
It is this kind of fear which haunts our age, and sets its 
perspective. It is a contagious fear, for, in the com- 
munity of nations, sane men must seek to deal with 
madmen, if these be the rulers of states. And because 
they must so deal, they will find that the madne^ fear 
has inspired infects some of their own citizens ; there are 
Englishmen to whom Hitler has become a hero upon 
whose habits they model theii' own ambitions. Fear, in 
a word, is the parent of madness. It is bound to per- 
secute, whether its persecution take the form of terrormm 
within or war without; and the protests of its victims 
lead it on to a tempo of ever-increasing brutality. That 
can be seen in the German treatment of the Jews; it is 
hardly less evident in the savage assault upon the 
countries Hitler has ravished. Men who begin with 
violence as a technique for securing power move, as 
rulers, to the conoentration-camp and the machine-gun. 
They do not know how to govern even in ^ state of siege, 
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III 

The fear that surrounds our civilization is the out- 
come of a situation in which a growing proportion of 
citizens feel that it is unjust in its principles. We can 
see the same phenomenon in each of the ages that has a 
similar revolutionary character. In each, also, the way 
to the removal of the fear was either the attainment of a 
new social equilibrium upon which men were agreed or, 
alternatively, such a new access of prosperity under the 
old order as persuaded men to accept unrevised founda- 
tions for a further period. Anyone, for example, who 
examine the impact of Pm’itanism on the rulers of 
Britain three centuries ago, or that of the Chartists in the 
nineteenth century, can see much the same mood in 
rulers and ruled alike. The first are fearful about the 
mood of the masses, and see in it a challenge to law and 
order; the second demand profound political reconstruc- 
tion which they can only be persuaded to forego when a 
new tide of prosperity offers them new opportunities of 
well-being. 

These instances can be put in a more generalized 
form. A government can always keep the aUegiance of 
the multitude so long as it can satisfy their established 
expectations. Granted this ability, the wide contrast 
between the lives of the rich and poor will matter com- 
paratively little over a narrow period. There will be 
hate and envy, and the alarm these breed in the mind; 
but they will, as a rule, lack both the volume and the 
organization that make them a serious threat. The 
failure to satisfy them gives rise to grievance; and 
griwance becomes a philosophy of dissent unless the 
social order in which it operates is both swift and wise in 
making concessions to it. For a philosophy of dissent is 
bound to drive towards the basis of the social order 
against which it is a protest. It fastens upon the 
irrationalities of that order as the causes of its frustra- 
tion. Unless those who benefit from them are able to 
prove their validity, a philosophy of dissent becomes, 
pretty quioklyj an attaok upon the constitutive principle 
of the social order in which the discontent has arisen. 

^at was remarkably the case with seventeenth- 
century Puritanism. Cartwright and his successors 
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prepared fclio road on which Lilburue and Winstanley 
marched. A criticism of ooclesiastical forms became an 
attack upon social principles; and men like John Good- 
win found that the way to spiritual salvation was 
tlu'ough a political gate.i. And in a political democracy 
like oui’s, this is bound to be particularly the case. For 
in such a form of organized society, the power to choose 
the rulers rests, formally, with the maizes; and there is 
a constant need in any government to satisfy their 
established expectations lest they suffer the penalty of 
loss of power. 

This situation has become increasingly general in 
countries like Great Britain, France, and the Germany 
of the Weimar regime. There, the fundamental basis of 
party-structure has been economic, and a growing work- 
ing-class party, whose raison d'etre has been, essentially, 
the inadequacy • of distribution, has competed with its 
rivals for working-class suffrages. In the mature political 
democracies df the West, this was bound to mean, short 
of war and revolution, the electoral triumph of the 
working-class party unless its rivals were able to provide 
such increasing material benefit to the masses that there 
did not appear any special need for that triumph. 

That need will, in fact, be felt in every democracy 
which has attained economic maturity. Once that stage 
comes, there are, invariably, not only stagnation of 
opportunity, but also the demand, because of that stag- 
nation, that the power of the state be used to mitigate 
the consequences of social inequality. We can see this 
situation developing in, and transforming, the United 
States before our eyes. What has there been the dramatic 
product of a decade of intense depression has, with our- 
selves, been more evenly distributed over an effort of 
nearly forty yearn. 

But the living force is the same. The state is 
changed from a laissez-faire state to a social service 
state; and those only can effectively opei’ate its power 
who are willing to use it for this end.' But this they can 
only do upon two conditions, at least successfully. The 
drain of positive action by the state must not disturb the 

1 Of. Ilia Right and Might WM Afa# (18490; and of. A. P. Woodehonae, 
PwManitvn and lAhwty (1988), pp. 89-90. 
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owners of property in the society; and it must not affect 
the power to market commodities at a profit. For ovu* 
economic system lives by the confidence of owners in 
their power to make profit; and if this confidence be 
distm'bed, that psychological atmosphere is absent in 
which men easily consent to the cost of great social 
reforms. A situation then emerges in which the contrast 
between rich and poor, the difference, also, between 
their ways of thought, becomes of momentous signi- 
ficance. The rich are called upon to justify the privileges 
they enjoy; and the arguments by which they defend 
thern do not appear adequate to those excluded from the 
privileges. It then becomes necessary for those who 
deny this adequacy to attack the basis upon which those 
privileges rest. 

_ They seek, therefore, the foundations of a new econo- 
inio_ order; and the nearer they come to producing con- 
viction among the masses, the less able are the privileged 
to maintain confidence in thoir position. This decline in 
confidence, moreover, so strikingly manifest in America 
during the Roosevelt regime, itself diminishes the ability 
of the economic system to provide the means of satisfy- 
ing mass expectation. Investment halts; unemployment 
increases; there may even be something like a “strike” 
of capital. The contradiction between the political 
sovereignty of numbers and the economic sovereignty of 
the privileged threatens the foundations of law and 
order. This is the atmosphere in which fear drives men 
to exti'a-constitutional action. 

It is a fear intensified in the older civilizations — 
though less BO in the new world — by the deep social 
cleavage between classes. They live so differently that 
they think differently too. They rarely exchange ideas. 
They have few organized and continuous opportunities to 
penetrate each other’s thoughts and hopes. For the 
major part of their lives, they might almost bebng to 
different species, so fragile and interstitial are the 
threads whi^ connect them. In Britain, for example 
X psi’tj also, they go 

to different universities. The main permanent positions 
in C-hmoh and State are the appanage of a single class 
for the most part trained separa-tely from its poorer 
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neighbours for the places in them. An eminent states- 
man, like the late Lord Balfour, for example, was in 
the political life of his country for over fifty years; yet 
the only recorded contact with the working class of 
which his biographer has to tell is with bis valet and his 
chauffem'. The Ti’ades Union Congress is nearly seventy 
years old; but when its chairman is presented to the 
King it is an event striking enough to be commemorated 
by leading articles in the press. The depth of om- in- 
equality, in fact, has been so little touched by the 
progress of political democracy in the last forty years 
that it is not an exaggeration to say that the two nations 
into which Britain is still divided hardly possess a 
common culture. And the faith of the rich in political 
democracy is pretty strictly conditioned by the unstated 
assumption that its principles are not applicable in the 
economic realm. 

Historically, in fact, political democi-acy, throughout 
Western civilization, is the price the middle class had to 
pay for the support of the masses in its struggle with the 
feudal aristocracy for power. It welcomed that support 
until victory was certain; it has been doubtful of its 
consequences ever since. Everywhere, after its victory, 
it made an alliance with the class it had defeated; 
everywhere, also, it used its victory to make laws which 
would safeguard their joint hold upon the vital centres 
of power. The history of political democracy in the 
period since the French Revolution is the history of its 
acceptance so long as the masses do not seek to extend 
it to the planes of economic and social life. On those 
planes, the attempt of democratic principles to make 
their way has been resisted with the same firnoness as 
the feudal aristocracy showed in its struggle with the 
rising middle class. On the evidence, the fact is so far 
inescapable that if those who live by owning have to 
choose between the continuance of their ownership, and 
the continuance of democracy, they vrill choose the con- 
tinuance of ownership. They will even insist, with 
obvious sincerity, that they do so in the interest of the 
whole community. 

It is because we are being driven to the point at 
which that choice has to be made that the atmosphere of 
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our generation is tinged with fear. For property, as 
Madison said, is by far the most durable source of fac- 
tion; and over its constitution men will kill and be killed 
without mercy or constraint. We have learned that 
from the French and Eussian Revolutions; we have 
learned it, a^, from the use to which Hitler has put the 
possession of power. If it be said that these are abnor- 
mal instances, in which a new equilibrium is establishing 
itself, one has only to examine the struggle between 
capital and labour to see that revolutionary violence 
differa quantitatively rather than qualitatively from the 
limits to which men will go when they are fearful for 
their propei’ty. Peaceful possession of property is char- 
acteristic only of those epochs when the established 
expectations of men are satisfied. As soon as dissatis- 
faction is widespread, there is fear; and, with the coming 
of fear, once again there is danger to the prospect that 
men can argue rationally about concepts of change. 

There is thus nothing mysterious about the central 
source of our differences at the present time. What has 
broken down is the equilibrium established by the French 
Revolution when it brought the middle class to power. 
Its rule was, in many ways, a government of great 
qualities, active, industrious, moderate, and even tolerant. 
It was rarely imaginative government, for imagination 
is not the characteristic quality of the middle class. It 
has also been, for the most part, timid government; its 
main concern has been evasion of the need to make great 
decisions, since these disturb that sense of secmity, that 
maintenance of the tried routine, which are the middle- 
class criteria of successful rule. It thinks of the habits 
by which it conducts its private affahn as those by which 
the public business is to be carried on; even the imperial 
mission of the middle class was conceived essentially as 
though it was a vast trading enterprise. The power to 
project its mind beyond itself, the power, even more, to 
build a relation of affection between itself and those 
whom it controls, have been characteristics of which the 
middle-class government is increasingly incapable. It 
thinks almost wholly, even in the context of the arts, in 
terms of what Carlyle called the cash-nexns. It has 
failed to realize that relations so built can only, endme 
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when the security and opportunities for wealth, which 
are its own aims, are extended continually to the poorer 
sections of the population. 

Since the last war generally, and since the great 
depression in particular, it has been widely understood 
that, especially in the context of political democracy, 
the cash-nexus provides no assured b^s upon which to 
build the hope of continued power. The conti’adiotions 
of the regime have been profound. There have been 
many ambitions and few places.^ The old have found 
' little room or sympathy for iiie aspirations of the young. 
The workers have not merely been unemployed in vast 
numbers; they have been educated to the point where 
they resent their unemployment as a proof of inade- 
quacy in the social process. There is a great increase 
in political scepticism, and that at a time when the 
range and intensity of our problems call for the unity of 
an agreed and deeply held political faith. The govern- 
ment of the middle class continues; but it is not able to 
command any profound confidence. There is the sense 
everywhere that the men are not equal to the issues, 
that the mountain labours with no product proportionate 
to its travail. If there has been, at least in Britain, 
Uttle actual disorder, there is the fact that the idea ot 
disorder has entered deeply into men’s minds. Two 
wars, and the complex phenomenon of which, so far, the 
Russian Revolution is merely the oMef incident, have 
thrown into the melting pot the traditional values and 
the traditional techniques which middle-class govern- 
ment erected into a system. The gale of fundamental 
change is in the air; and the rule of the middle class 
rests upon a fragile and uneasy equipoise. 

For the middle class does not seem to understand 
what, in a period like oiir own, it is essential for it to 
realize : that the conditions have called into question the 
basic character of our social constitution. When the 
workers are deeply convinced that the present distribu- 
tion of wealth is unjust; when, organized as a major 
politioal paa^ty, thay ppoiiouiico th® ^ prasGiit systoni^ oi 
private ownership not merely, inequitable bi^, alsc^ in- 
compatible with the potential wealth in which they 
might share; when, all over western oivihzation, they 

6 
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are growingly csonvinced that the poverty from which 
they suffered is at once unnecessary and caused by the 
present economic system; when the subject peoples of 
empire are increasingly disinclined to accept that sub- 
jection upon which a good deal of middle-class 
supremacy depends; when the workers urge that they 
have tried to reorganize the form and spirit _ of ail 
political institutions without being able to rationalize 
social conditions; when, by no means least, the decay of 
religious faith prevents them from hoping for benefits in , 
the next world that will compensate for the deficiencies 
of their present situation; then, it may be argued, the 
stage is set for one of those fundamental revolutions of 
which the Eeformation is the supreme example in the 
modern time. 

But there enters here the tragic result of that defect 
of imagination in the middle class which I have already 
noted. It cannot appreciate the mind of its critics. It 
attributes to envy what is due to disbelief. Able, on its 
own premisses, to show that its balance-sheet does not 
permit of large concessions, it exhibits that characteristic 
weakness of a challenged order, the inability to know 
what or when to yield. It is afraid itself to inaugurate 
fundamental change partly because, like every class 
long accustomed to rule, it believes that the final bargain 
with history has been made, and partly because, again 
like such a class, fear of the unknown inhibits in it the 
power to reason generously. The result is that at the 
very moment when its own safety calls it to lead the 
nation beyond the boundaries it has been wont to regard 
as secure, it becomes determined to insist upon remain- 
ing within them, to identify them, indeed, with the 
well-being of all classes. It cannot conceive, that is, of 
security except upon ite own terms; and not even the 
fate of the middle class in Russia, Q-eimany, and France, 
makes it undei’stand that security upon its own terms is 
no longer available to it, 

^ For to maintain that seouri^, it must do one of three ' 
things. It must be able to achieve recovery upon a scale 
which removes the disbelief in its capacity to govern 
successfully; that the condition of the system no longer 
permits it to do. Or it must d^troy the democracy 
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which has been the main form of its political expression 
in order to attack the historic institutions of the working 
class through which the disbelief in its capacity to rule 
is organized into action. Or, again, it must itself 
inaugurate fundamental changes which permit the 
adaptation of the relations of production to the forces of 
production. It must, that is to say, inaugurate that 
rarest of historical phenomena, a revolution by consent. 

So far, as in Italy and Germany and France, it is to 
the second of these methods that the middle class has 
tm’ued. To do so, it has allied itself with the kind of 
party of which Hitler and Muasolini are the leadei-s. 
But when it has elevated them to power, it finds that it 
is no longer master in its own house. For Hitler and 
Mussolini, who represent the outlaw forces of Society, 
having come to power, wish to retain it; and they adapt 
the state-apparatus to the needs that retention requires. 
They have, whether they will or no, at once to satisfy 
then* followers, and, sooner or later, to satisfy those 
masses whom they have at once wooed and attacked in 
their march to power. The first need involves the kind 
of gangster-rule we associate with fascism, and this, 
very rapidly, creates exactly the conditions of insecurity 
the alliance was intended to avoid. The second, as we 
have grimly learned, involves a policy of international 
aggression which, in the end, means war. But since 
war on the modern scale is the inevitable parent of 
violent social change, it produces exactly the internal 
disruption the alUance sought to prevent. 

The result is the unmistakable one that, everywhere, 
a species of behaviour is becoming prevalent peculiar to 
times of profound disorder in history. It is not merely 
the outcome of war, though the war intensifies it; for 
the war itself is the outcome of the temper of which I 
am speaking. What is breaking down is respect for the 
idea of law itself because the laws made by the middle 
class can no longer contain the purposes which the 
masses believe to be socially valid. We are at one of 
those turning-points in history where what is required 
is, so to say, a diet of great reforms. But because such 
a diet is a threat to the middle-class conception of 
security, thj^t class is afraid , of its results on the social 
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digestion. It thinks, therefore, as very notably in the 
United States, in terms of recovery as the antithesis of 
reform; and it grows more afraid the more insistently 
the physicians diagnose the depth of the disease. Fear, 
as I have insisted, leads to intolerance, which is bound, 
at some stage, to lead to suppression. We become in- 
volved in a vicious circle where fundamental change 
is at _ once demanded and refused by men who do not 
examine, and are ever less able to appreciate, the mean- 
ing of each other’s prenaisses. That is a position in 
which violent conflict between them is certain unless 
they realize the imminence of the catastrophe in time. 

We confront, in a word, the need not for a law here, 
or a law there, but for a vital change in the whole spirit 
of government. Either that mu.st come with the co- 
operation of those who now rule, or the objective, facts 
will compel a violent change in the principles of the 
society they govern. I do not pretend, for reasons I 
shall examine later, that it will be a change for the 
better; as in Germany those may be brought to power 
who will take our community into a new dark age. But, 
even were that to be the case, the new rulers would 
confront the same central problem and be as unable as 
their predecessors to solve it in terms of peace. For the 
new Germany has solved none of the problems the 
Weimar Republic failed to solve; and it has only prepared 
a terrible revenge for its rulers by reason of the methods 
through which they have evaded them. 

“It is not the mechanism of laws that produces great 
events," Tocqueville told the French Chamber two days 
before the overthrow of Louis Philippe, “but the inner 
spirit of government." All over Western Europe and 
.^erica that inner spirit of government refuses adapta- 
tion to the demands of a new time. It has broken 
down, exactly as the rule of the feudal aristocracy broke 
down, because, within the terms of its principles, it 
cannot exploit the potentialities of production. It is 
impelled to suppress* invention; it is driven to every 
device of restriction its ingenuity can think out; it 
imp^es, at t he same time, growing technological un- 
employment. We have reached a situation in which 
three things are outstanding. ■ The commercial aristgc- 
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racy of our age at once impoverishes and degrades the 
men who servo it, and then abandons them to the 
charity of the public. . The power to distribute fails 
everywhere in our civilization to keep pace with the 
power to produce that is at our disposal; and business 
men are compelled to ask the aid of the state in restrict- 
ing, in the interest of their profits, the supplies which 
men so badly need. The character of our class-relations 
makes scientific discovery on the one hand the enemy 
of the worker it displaces, and, on the other, of the 
producer whose plant it renders obsolete; and it thus 
frustrates the central implication of science which is the 
extraction of abundance by human power over nature. 
To these must be added the further consequence that our 
system of education produces, in this situation, large 
numbers whose opportunities are disproportionate to 
their ambitions and who are, therefore, transformed by 
legitimate disappointment into the enemies of society. 
None of these problems is met, and all of them are 
exacerbated, by the abandonment of democracy as a 
framework for the state. For that abandonment, as 
we have seen, means the refusal of free discussion, and 
that refusal is ultimately inimical to the spirit which 
scientific discovery requires. A civiUzation at once so 
complex and so fragile as ours must postulate the need 
for scientific discovery as a primary condition of its 
survival. On these terms, a social order built upon the 
denial of democracy is bound rapidly to deteriorate 
unless it learns, with equal rapidity, how to transform 
its processes of coercion into proce^es of consent. But, 
to do so, it must learn to placate grievance, and the 
only way to its plaoation lies through the highroad of 
free discussion. Free discussion, as I have said, is bom 
of security, and secmity, ii^ifcs turn, comes only when 
the great majority of men feel that they have the great 
ends of life in common. They do not feel that now; 
that is why our society is poised on the abyss of so 
immense a convulsion. As always in such a time, when 
the superficial occasions of that convulsion are removed, 
the basic fact emerges that the curse of our social order 
is its irrational inequalities. Either we rnust find our- 
selves able to co-operate in their removal or we shall 
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move rapidly to conflict about them. Either, that is, 
the middle class must co-operate with the workers in 
essential revisions, as the aristocracy was wise enough 
to do, even if at the eleventh hour, a century ago over 
the Reform Bill, or violent revolution will be unleashed 
be means that may well transform the ends either party 
to the^ conflict has in view. This is the ultimate choice 
that lies before us. Let us at least approach it with the 
knowledge that we are compelled to choose. 



Chapter II 

THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 

I 

The Russian Revolution stands to the twentieth 
century in the same historical relation as the' French 
Revolution stands to the nineteenth. Each had been 
prepared by long ideological analysis in which the 
supporters of those who held the reins of power were 
unable to answer the challenge of those who denied the 
validity of its operation. Each was the outcome of a 
long epoch of misgovernment in which the inefiftoiency 
of the rulers was almost more striking than their oppres- 
siveness. Each began in a mood of optimism and 
exhilaration which seemed to offer the prospect of wide 
horizons of freedom, But each rapidly encountered, 
upon the issue of the disposition of property-rights, 
antagonisms so profound that internal dissension pro- 
voked dictatorship. In each case, also, dissension over 
property produced abroad the fear of infection; foreign 
governments, therefore, intervened in order, for the pro- 
tection of their own social systems, to put a term to the 
novelties they feared. In each case, again, two profound 
consequences followed upon revolutionary change. The 
psychological outlook of the under-privileged was per- 
manently affected; and the privileged everywhere had 
to adjust their claims to a recognition of that new out- 
look. The adjustment, however, was passionately 
resisted after 1720; and only after a generation of war 
did it begin, in a fundamental way, to enter into the 
everyday habits of government. When it did so enter, 
it became clear that, despite the heavy price men paid 
for its admission, it raised in a remarkable way the level 
of satisfaction at which response is made to the claims of 
ordinary men. ^ , 

We are, at present, in the period of reaction from the 
ideology of the Russian Revolution; so that our power to 
judge it with any detachment suffers from the passionate 
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emotions it has aroused. To some, its benefits are so 
clear, its achievements so immense, that they are unable 
even to consider their cost; ■while to others, that cost has 
been so ugly and so overwhelming that the very notion 
of either benefit or achievement is dismissed as unthink- 
able. Extremism of either kind is as fooUsh and as 
dangerous with the Russian Revolution as with that of 
Era,nce, or its true precursor, the Reformation. Our 
business, as we examine its nature, is to recognize the 
causes which have given to it the forms it has assumed. 
That its follies and blunders and even crimes, have been 
immense, no one has recognized more freely ■than Lenin, 
its supreme architect. That many of ihem were, in 
great_ part, the outcome of the policy adopted by its 
enemies, ex^ternai not less than internal, is, on the 
evidence, painfully clear. We can only understand the 
Russian Revolution in the degree that we recognize it as 
the first stage in a fundamental transformation of the 
social principles of W estern civilization. If we regard it 
as less than this, we shall wholly mistake its nature. 

It is not, of course, even as the first stage, a trans- 
formation wrought rapidly, or wrought by Russians 
alone. In a sense, the whole movement of ideas we call 
modern history went to its making. It could no't have 
been what it is without the scientific revolution of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; and it could not 
have been what it is ■without the impact of the so-called 
industrial revolution of the eighteenth. Hobbes and 
Locke, Rousseau and Hegel, that socialist tradition in 
■v^ch Marx is the outstanding name, shaped the slow 
amrrna^tion of the ideas and the me'thods in which it 
culminated. But let us remember, too, that the men 
who sowed the Bolshevik seed were the lineal descend- 
ants of the Jacobin representatives on mission, and that 
these join hands, through the correspondence Committees 
of the American Revolution, with the Agitators of Orom- 
who, in their ■turn, owe an immense debt to 
ime habits of the itinerant Puritan preachers of the age. 
The Ru^an Revolution, despite its appearance in a 
nation "mdely dispersed over Ada as well as Europe, is 
above all an European revolution. , It happened first in 
Russia because the opposition there to its oenti’al prin- 
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cipies was too weak, in the background of military defeat, 
to organize resistance to their claims, But the causes 
from which it was born affect, if in different ways, the 
whole of Western civilization, and its momentum will 
not end until those causes have been tackled by remedies 
proportionate to their profundity. 

A long tradition of misgovernment; an inabihty, out 
of that tradition, to recognize the vahdity of substantial 
grievance; a determination, therefore, on the part of 
those who ruled to deal with grievance rather by 
suppressing than by remedying it; when suppression 
failed, an insistence upon intensifying its rigours rather 
than a search for comprehensive accommodation; the 
dissipation of the common man’s faith in the capacity 
and goodwill of his rulers by bankruptcy and corrupt 
cruelty at home, and defeat abroad; these are the terms 
in which the stage for the Russian adventure was set. 
Moderate men were driven to despah by the ineptitude 
of the regime: extremists were driven to desperation. 
Those who profited by the system were so few, in pro- 
portion to those who suffered from it, that when the 
magic of their traditional authority was dissipated, they 
had no means by which they could retain their power. 
Let us remember that in Russia in 1917, as in France in 
1789, the moral foundations of potential power had been 
sapped long before the revolutionaries took over the 
possession of the state. Political power was reorganized 
when it bad, as it were, no longer a spiritual principle 
to clothe it with respectability. 

For the rulers of Czarist Russia had been so long 
estranged from their subjects that they did not know 
their needs even when they encountered their expr’es- 
siou. The aristocracy, like that of France, was probably 
the most cultivated in Europe; but, like that F^nce, 
also, long years of discussion separated from the oobga- 
tion to take decisions had paralysed their wills, so that 
when the crisis came, they did not know how _ to 
formulate a policy, much less to compel its ^eoution. 
Naturally they yielded place to the men who, likeLenm, 
had the wisdom to plan^ and the resorn’cefulness to 
who, even moi’o, had built their planning a]^n a 
sophic insight into the structure and fuuotiomng oi me 

6 
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civilization of which they were set on becoming mustenj. 
The Bolshevik Party triumphed in the Bevolution be- 
cause, in a period of virtual anarchy, it alone knew how 
to wrest from it the certitude of dii’ection and the firm- 
ness of control a government necessarily requires in 
order to be a government. Their opponents had nothing 
to which to appeal save a traditional habit of obedience 
which had_ broken down, and an historic patriotism 
which previous outrage had dissolved. The Bolsheviks 
knew how to restore both. They offered order for chaos, 
and hope for fear. They restored a routine of habit to 
men who had become panic-stricken by uncertainty and 
breakdown. They drew public opinion to their side 
partly by the skill with which they diagnosed popular 
wants and partly by the vigour they infused into their 
exercise of power. 

No doubt the Bolsheviks had great opportunities on 
their side. The machinery of government had largely 
ceased to function; maltreatment and defeat had made 
the defence forces of the state no longer loyal to the 
legal rulers; there was, over all of Russia, that wide- 
spread revolutionary discontent which, though it had in 
fact been long preparing — as 1905 made evident — seemed 
to dissipate at a sti’oke the traditional habit of obe- 
dience. The Bolsheviks were a pai*ty: of iron discipline, 
schooled by the genius of Lenin to watch with care the 
minutest movements of public opinion. They only knew 
what the masses wanted, They only had the insight to 
go to the masses offering them what they wanted. They 
obtained their support because they meant, a*) no other- 
party meant, the prospect of peace and bread. They 
met opponents divided in interest and uncertain of 
Section, While these debated, they were able to act. 
They wized power because they only, among those who 
struggled for it, had a consistent view both of the way 
to attain it and the ends for which it could be used. 

It is, of course, one thing to seize power; it is another, 
and a quite diffwent thing, to maintain its possession. 
No one who reads the grim history of civil war and 
intervention in the Soviet Union can fail to be impressed 
by the achievement the Bolshevik retention of power 
represents on any showing. They had to improvise an 
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administration; they had to build and organize an army; 
they had to deal with widespread famine and disease- 
over vast areas of their tea-itory the very means of 
communication had broken down; everywhere, too, 
nations which had suffered oppression from Great R ncai g* 
asserted their right to a separate existence. They had 
to contend with Germany; while the erstwhile allies of 
the Czar occupied territory and armed and financed 
their internal opponents. Foreign trade largely dis- 
appeared; and a rigorous blockade was enforced against 
the new state-power. In those early months of the 
regime, the capacity to retain power must have seemed 
minimal above all to those who were in charge of its 
destinies. 

Yet they succeeded; and it may be suggested that 
they succeeded, essentially, for three reasons. They 
succoodod first and foremost, because they brought to the 
common people of Russia the first hope, in a century of 
misgovernment, of power over their own lives. No one 
can analyse the decrees of the Bolshevik government in 
that fii-st momentous year of its history without some- 
thing akin to awe for its leadei-s. It is not only the 
depth of the insight they displayed into the wants of 
the governed; it is not only the largene^ of the concep- 
tions with which they operated. It is, even more, the 
width of the avenues they opened to talent — here the 
resemblance to 1789 is remarkable — and the genius with 
which they appealed, again as in 1789, to the highest 
creative impulses they encountered. They did not seem 
apart and aloof from those over whom they ruled; they 
were one with and of them. They had the insight to 
associate with their adventure those mtovdles couches 
sociales, the workers and the peasants, who in field and 
factory, in army and in 'soviet, both learned responsila- 
lity for the exercise of power and acquired an interest in 
the regime from participation to its governance. The 
break-up of the large lauded estates, moreover, and the 
wholesale expropriation of the capitalist class, gave 
peasants and workers, a sense of n^a^ery oyer their fate- 
they had never previously possessed. Amid all the ruin 
of civil war and famine in the early period of the 
October Revolutiouj it is noteworthy that observers 
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cjonsistently report an immense exhilaration among the 
people. They feel that they are living in a great epoch; 
they feel they are dying for great ends. Not even the 
coming of dictatorship, after the attempted assassina- 
tion of Lenin, seems to have deprived them of the con- 
viction that a new and wider freedom was theirs. 

That, I think, was the "first reason for the Bolshevik 
retention of power. The second reason was foreign 
intervention. It may be doubted whether it ever, in 
fact, reached proportions likely to have resulted in the 
overthrow of the regime; and this is significant in itself, 
because the cause of that inadequacy, above all in 
Britain, was undoubtedly the deep and growing volume 
of resistance to it on the part of the organized workers. 
They viewed with intense distrust an assault upon the 
first effective socialist revolution in the world by states- 
men whose primary motive was defence of private 
property. The speedy accumulation by the Soviet go- 
vernment of a fund of goodwill among the workers 
which only its own errors could dissipate, is a factor 
which every capitalist government, especially the democ- 
ratic, had consistently to take into account; for no 
foreign government has ever aroused among workers in 
other countries anything like the same interest or the 
same enthusiasm. And foreign intervention immensely 
aided the Bolsheviks because it aroused among the 
Russian people, even among many who were dubious or 
hostile, that deep sense of national exclusiveness, the 
emotion of patriotism which the idea of a government 
imposed by the foreigner seems almost instinctively to 
arouse. It is probable that, even without foreign inter- 
vention, the Bolsheviks would have held their ground. 
When it came upon a scale that was irritating, without 
being decisive, it was a help, and not a hindrance, to 
them. 

The thii’d factor in Bolshevik success was the char- 
acter of the agents of Russian counter-revolution. To 
the genius of Lenin and his colleagues, the dying society 
could only oppose a series of sorry adventurers who had 
no programme to offer save the restitution in some form, 
of the regime against which the Revolution was so 
magistral a protest, and no method of implementing that 
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restitution save brutal pogrom and savage bloodshed. 
Wherever they went, they inoculated the population 
with hate against what they represented; and, over 
massive areas of the country, their habits created the 
passionate conviction that the Bolsheviks were deliverers 
from theii* ugly vengeance. The Bolsheviks might 
stand for a Red Terror; but that was associated with big 
and creative purposes the common sense of the masses 
was able to appreciate. The White Terror seemed to 
have little purpose save terror itself. The vista its 
possible permanence unfolded was that of a return to a 
previous condition of servitude in which literally millions 
would pay dearly for their brief hour of freedom. Not 
even during the worst moments of the French Revolu- 
tion has reaction seemed so brutal or so ugly as during 
the Rusdan civil wars. The progress of the adventurers 
was as hideous as the revenge wreaked upon the citizens 
of Paris by Thiers and Glallifet, after the Commune of 
1871, and upon an immensely larger scale. The Whites 
conveyed by their own policies the conviction that the 
Revolution was indeed a popular one. They contributed 
to it an emotional drive which enabled it to transcend 
all the chaos and famine and disease which accompanied 
its evolution to victory. 


n 

The history of the Russian Revolution, after the close 
of the Civil Wars, divides itself naturally into three 
periods. There is the period, which ends in 1924 with 
the death of Lenin, during which he, above all, provided 
it with the 'means of its consolidation. There is the 
period from 1924 to 1927 during which effective progress 
halted while the Bolsheviks were convulsed by the fact- 
ional fight for power between Stalin and Trolly. There 
is, the period, finally, since 1927, in which, with the cen- 
tralization of effective power in Stalin’s hands, the 
Soviet Union has begim the fulfilment of an immense 
programme of collectivization and industrialization at a 
pace, and upon a scale, which no other society has 
previously known. Nothing, indeed,, like the rate of 
change in these years has been seen save In the opening 
up of the immense resources of the North Amwioan 
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We must avoid the temptation to compare these 
stages with those in the history of previous revolutions; 
the conditions of the Revolution in Russia makes its 
character unique. To deal with an immense population, 
most of whom were illiterate, and unaccustomed to 
the technology of the machine; to weld into an effective 
unity a congeries of different nationalities, many of 
whom did not even suspect the meaning of Western 
civilization; to build up great defence forces which 
would counter any effort on the part of hostile powers 
to take advantage of the society’s weakness; rapidly to 
proceed with the discovery and exploitation of Russian 
resoui'ces, without inviting dependence upon foreign 
capital for their development; to retain the loyalty of 
the masses to the regime without permitting them the 
continu ous certainty of that level of consumption to 
which even the Ozarist epoch had accustomed them; 
to persuade them, that is, to postpone present satisfac- 
tions by producing the deep conviction of great future 
benefits; to break down, especially among a deeply 
individualist peasant population, the ingrained habite 
of an acquisitive society; constantly to innovate and 
experiment upon a scale where possible error left the 
narrowest margins of safety; all the timo to thread its 
way amid the complexities of diplomatic relations 
which, at the best, were unfriendly, and, at the worst 
actively hostile; to convince, by reason of those dangers, 
the working class of a large part of the world that tne 
interests of the Russian Revolution were something 
that they, too, must defend; to build an administrative 
apparatus for the new state in which confidence was 
possible; to evoke and train the taleiit proportionate 
to the scale of the adventure; to secure from that 
talent, as it was trained, the loyalty and devotion 
which would fit it to found the new civilization inherent 
in the principles of Bolshevism; here, on any showing, 
were gigantic tasks. Their fundamental architecture 
could only have been conceived by a man of Lenin’s 
boldness of conception, fertility of resource, and domi- 
nating courage of will. On any showing, too, what 
was achieved in his lifetime represented as much as 
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auy revolutionary statesman has ever been able to 
wrest of fulfilment of his dreams. It gives him an 
unquestionable title to be regarded as one of the 
supreme figures of modei’n history. 

The experiment of the Bussian Bevolution has, I 
think, demonstrated certain things beyond any shadow 
of doubt. Some of them, of course, were historically 
known before that Revolution; and its experience has 
merely confirmed them; othem are new, and it may 
well be that theii' novelty constitutes the real signifi- 
cance of the Revolution. It is a reaffirmation of pre- 
vious experience that a Revolution opens up an immense 
reservoir of new talent, which would, otherwise, have 
no opportunity of effective expression. Just as, without 
the Civil Wars of the seventeenth century, Cromwell 
and Ireton, Lilburne and Winstanley, would hardly 
have emerged even into the footnotes of history, so, 
without the Revolution, Lenin and Ti’otsky would have 
been rather dreary exiles, wandering between the 
different capitals of Europe, and Stalin an obscure con- 
spirator, worth half an inch of newspaper for a bold 
offence against the laws of property. 

But more than this. The Revolution not only re- 
vealed wide capacity for leademhip among hitherto 
unknown men; that is a commonplace of revolutions. 
Par more important was its revelation, again a vital 
confirmation of previous experience, that a change 
which broadens the basis of power in society offer's at 
once the evidence that a far greater number of the 
population is capable of creative activity than the 
previous relations of production had led men to suppose. 
Since 1917, it has become evident that there is in the 
Soviet Union, as no doubt in every people, a power in 
opportunity of service to evoke a massive capacity of 
response which is apparently inexhaustible so long as 
the opportunity remains. In the generation since 1917, 
there is literally hardly a village in the So-det Union 
which has not produced, in the context of its special 
need, its local Hampden capable of arousing it to efforts 
of which it had not previously known that it was 
capable. And tWs capacity for response is not limited 
to any special line of life. The more widely it is evoked, • 
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the more’fully is it displayed. 

For, indeed, the sense of wide horizons opening to a 
population hitherto confined to narrow pwspeotives of 
opportunity is bound to evoke what is best in the spirit 
of a people. That this has taken place on an immense 
scale in the Soviet Union does not permit of serious 
denial. That, alongside its evocation, there has gone 
the deliberate organization of channels through which 
new opportunities have made themselves felt both to 
the humblest citizen, and in the most backward areas, 
there is ample evidence to prove. The scale, for ex- 
ample, upon which education has been organized has 
given to millions not only a sense of that cultui-al 
heritage to which, previously, they had been denied 
access; it has given them, also, a power to make them- 
selves articulate, an ability to explain the wants they 
have, which is of the essence of freedom. And that 
educational effort, it is notable, has been extended to 
nations, ' as in the Caucasus and the Arctic Circle, who 
had not previously known even the benefit of a written 
language. Nothing in the history of colonial adminis- 
tration even begins to compare with the Soviet achieve- 
ment in this field; the effort of Great Britain in India 
where for over a century, a similar opportunity has 
presented itself, is a mean and poor thing by com- 
parison. Nor can the difference be explained except by 
the rargument that the social philosophy of the Bol- 
sheviks gave them a dii*eot interest in the elevation of 
the backward peoples they conti'olled, while the social 
philosophy of British imperialism made it suspect each 
cultural advance in India as an implicit challenge to its 
own authority as an alien power there. 

Nothing in modem times even approximates to the 
scale or the rapidity of the Soviet advance in the field 
of education. It took over a century to build the 
modern stmoture of the British educational system; and 
its advanced stages are still confined to a very small 
section of the population. Yet the British evidence is 
clear that a far greater proportion of the nation’s 
children could profit from a more advanced education 
than are able to attain it; and it is important that 
nothing debars them from it save the economic and 
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Bociai implications of the Biitish property system. From 
those implications, the Soviet outlook upon education is 
wholly free ; and it is, I think, legitimate to argue that, 
some dozen states of the American Union apart, the 
educational opportunities of Russia are now better than 
those of any other country in the world. They mean 
not only a greater power to evoke talent which may be 
h& messed to social achievement. They mean, also, a 
far smaller proportion of frustrated lives. And they 
imply an anxiety on the part of the rulers of the Soviet 
Union both to train and to utilize ability which goes 
far beyond that exhibited in any other state in modem 
times. 

That educations, 1 achievement haa gone hand in hand 
with important achievements in other social spheres. 
The liberation of women from an infeiior status has 
been accomplished upon a remarkable scale. Care for 
the health, sanitation, and safety of the workers in field 
and factory does not, it is probable, surpass in quality 
what, at its best, has been done in the most advanced 
W estern statas ; but what has been done not only com- 
pares favourably with that quality, but has, further, been 
done at a pace which would have been unthinkable in 
any capitalist society. There, it is probable, each stage 
of the development would have been fought as the 
Factory Acta were fought in Great Britain, ae the abo- 
lition of child labour is still fought in the United States 
of America ; and professors and other learned men 
would have exhausted their ingenuity to prove either 
that the achievement was undesirable in itself, or that, 
though desirable, the economic situation made it im- 
practicable to embark upon so large an experiment. 

The planning of production for community consump- 
tion has had further remarkable results. It has pro- 
ceeded under special conations both of advantage and 
of disadvantage. The expropriation of landlord and 
capitalist mean that the vested interests known to the 
capitalist world did not stand in the way of access to 
the foiroes of production ; and this has meant a rate of 
exploitation with which nothin® compares save the 
opening up of the American continent. That expropria- 
tion, moreover, has made possible the ending of ^lal 
7 
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dependence upon the profit-making motive as a sti- 
mulus to productive effort. 

The outcome of this f. eedoin has been, unquestion- 
ably, immense social advantage. It has meant tha t, 
in the planning of the productive effort, attention can 
be concentrated not upon effective demand but upon 
social need. With all the limitations of so immense 
an experiment, it is true to say that, as a consequence, 
in the economic development of the Soviet Union first 
things have come first. Manufacture is not conditioned 
to that prospect of risk-taking which is able to attract 
the cupidity of the owner of private capital, Men are 
not important merely in terms of the property they 
own. It is certainly not tine to say that, in the famous 
socialist phrase, the power over men has been replaced 
by the administration over things. But it is true to 
say that, in the narrow economic sphere, there is a more 
genuine basis for economic freedom for the. masses in 
the Soviet Union than they have elsewhere previously 
enjoyed, 

The reason for this is twofold. In part, it is due to 
the fact that the rate at which the country’s resoui’ces 
are being exploited has removed the haunting fear of 
unemployment from the lives of men and women ; at 
a time when, in capitalist civilization, literally millions 
dread this omnipresent fear, not only is it ateent from 
Soviet Union, but there is no reason to suppose, on 
grounds of theory, that it need ever again become a fac- 
tor of which account must be taken., The second reason, 
I suggest, why there is tlWa widespread sense is the sense 
that minions, in every field and factory, help to make 
the conditions under which they live ; in an important 
sense unknown in capitalist countries, there are the 
effective beginnings of constitutional government in 
industry. The rules of an enterprise are not made at the 
discretion of an employer who owns it, and who can mn 
it, subject only to the limits of trade union can impose, 
in his own way and for his own purposes. The rules 
are genuinely the outcome of a real disoussion in which 
men and management participate. And the absence 
of the profit-making motive, in the ordinary acceptance 
of that term, has the undouMed effect of making dis- 
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cussion far more a mutual eearch for a common satis- 
faction, the kind of compromise which gives men the 
sense of freedom because they find their own wills repre- 
sented both in the solutions arrived at, and in the 
procedure by which they are reached than is the case 
with industrial negotiations even in the advanced 
capitalist countries- The Soviet motive for arriving at 
an agreed solution of difference is far greater than it is, 
say, in differences in industry or agriculture in Great 
Britain or in the United States, in relation between 
management and men in the coal-mining industry of 
the first, or among the workers in the Imperial Valley 
of California. 

The Soviet government may make one further claim 
in this field. In the classic sense, the profit-making 
motive has gone ; even though there are great dispari- 
ties of wages, these are a return to function, and not 
to owner^ip. But it is legitimate to argue that the 
absence of the profit-making motive has been more than 
compensated for by those which have replaced it. In 
part, this is achieved by a wage-retuim strictly propor- 
tioned to function and output/, in part, it is the outcome 
of a new and significant appreciation of the dignity 
of labom’ ; in part, again it is due to the fact that per- 
foimauce of distinction in agriculture and industry is 
an important highroad to political power. In a capitalist 
economy, wealth is so overwhelmingly the measure of 
power that those are small in number who can be 
attracted by opportunities of a different kind. In the 
Soviet Union, wealth has to compete, as a source of 
satisfaction and authority, with at leart half a dozen 
other avenues to power to which at least equal attraction 
attaches ; with the result that the, effort necessary to 
the maintenance of the social purj^e can be evoked 
without such a stratification of society as is inherent 
in every mature capitalist economy. 

Certain other advantages of the system must be 
emphasized. On any showing, there is nothing like 
that frustration of science which is oharaoter^io of the 
capitalist economies in their phase of contraction. The 
Soviet system, whatever its limitations, is able to plan 
for plenty and not for restriction ; it does not have, at 
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Qaoh stage of production, to think in terms of profit foi- 
individual owners who have an interest apart from, 
sometimes antagonistic to, that of the community as a 
whole. Even if we allow for the fact that new experi- 
ence of its possibilities among the general jmblic has 
given its prospects something of that status of awe which 
they possessed in the Europe of the seventeenth century, 
it is still, I think, true to say that the social function 
of science, its role as the indispensable servant of man- 
kind, is more fully realized in the Soviet Union is, 
proportionately, given ^eater scope, than is or even 
can be, the case in capitalist societies. For the worker 
does not feel that technological advance is a threat to 
his security, and he lacks, accordingly, that hostility to 
new invention which is endemic in a capitalist society. 
Nor is there that interest in the suppression of scientific 
discovery which the entrepreneur who lives by profit 
is bound to feel. The evidence of encouragement to 
the ^ientist is widespread ; and the career offered to 
him is on a scale, and of a significance, that it would 
be difficult to rival in capitalist countries. 

To one other aspect of Soviet conditions it is worth 
while to refer. No one who has exarnined at first hand 
the Soviet administration of justice (the sphere of poli- 
tical offences apart) can doubt that in experimentalism, 
on the one hand, and in quality of humane approach, 
on the other, it is on a level superior to that of most 
other countries. If, as I believe, the administration of 
courts and prisons is a vital index to the quality of a 
civilization, this is of the first importance. 

What the Soviet Union has done is to relate crime, 
in all its phases, to the economic environment of which 
it is so largely the expression. That has enabled it to 
deal with the criminal less as the enemy of society than 
as its victim, to embark upon prison reforms of a mag- 
nitude which, in their social results, are far beyond 
anything in the older civilizations. A person convicted of 
one of the ordinary criminal offences in the Soviet Union 
hto a larger chance of returning to normal life normally 
than is the case anywhere else ; and the historic demand 
for equahty before the law is, political offences again 
apart, more substantially realized there thafi in any 
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other country with which I am acquainted. Bench and 
bar alike have a far more active and sustained interest 
in the improvement of legal procedure than anyone 
has displayed in Western Europe since Jeremy Bentham. 
In this field, it is no exaggeration to say that the rest 
of the world must go to school to the Soviet Union. 

ni 

On any showing, I think, these are immense achieve- 
ments ; and we gain nothing by denying them. Their 
proper appreciation is, indeed, imperative if we are at 
once to see the Russian Revolution in its proper pers- 
pective and, not loss important, to undemtaud the 
reasons for the deep hold it has won over the working 
class in other countries. An immense price, no doubt, 
has had to be paid for them ; and I shall consider the 
nature and consequences of that price. But if this is 
to be set in its background, the fact of immense achieve- 
ment must be recognized. Without it, it is, I think, 
pretty certain that the regime would not have been able 
to maintain itself in the face of its internal and external 
diflSoulties. 

For it is broadly true to say that the worst errors 
and crimes of the regime have not persuaded the 
masses to abandon two convictions. They believe, first, 
that they live under a system the centeal principle of 
which is superior to that of older civilizations. They 
believe, second, that they are entitled to optimism about 
its future. The importance of these cunviotiona is 
obvious, not least because of their resemblance to the 
analogous mood in England and France after their 
revolutions. For they mean, I suggest, that whatever 
may be the habits or the fate of individual Soviet 
leaders, the long end of the Revolution has crystallized 
Into a permanent pai’t of the established expeotatiom 
of the masses; and whoever may coine to the leadership 
of the Soviet Union will have to take full account of 
those expectations. So the social and economic purposes 
of the Oromwellian Revolution survived the collapse, at 
the Restoration, of his political system. So, also, no 
French regime, after 1794, oo^d have hoped for per- 
manonce which did not in considerable d6g;ree' satisfy 
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the claims of the Jacobin tradition. 

To see the price that the Soviet Union has had to 
pay for its achievement,, we must be clear about the 
conditions its makers confronted. They were dealing 
with a barely literate and semi-Westernized country, 
accustomed only to a half-Byzantine, half-Oriental 
despotism. The industrial middle class was a tiny 
fragment of the population; and the m*ban proletariat 
was only a small proportion of the vast peasant mass 
which was its overwhelming majority. Ozarist Russia 
was only beginning its industrial revolution; and no 
small part of its knowledge of technology was depend- 
ent upon foreign dheotion and control. 

Those who made the Revolution intended to apply 
Marxist principles. They , assumed a necessary period, 
on _ the Marxist model, of iron dictatorship. But they 
believed that this was to be a workers’ dictatorship 
against the owning, especially the capitalist, class, and 
they were confident that the necessity of dictatorship 
would be transitional only; as social ownership became 
firmly established, a workers’ democracy would na- 
turally emerge. Not less important is the fact of their 
profound conviction that revolutions on their own 
pattern were impending in the West. Their emergence 
would not only strengthen the foundations of the Soviet 
Union; the security they implied would ease, as no other 
factor would ease, the birth-pangs of the new order. 
They assumed a unified psychology of the workers of 
the world which would issue in unified action. 

It is important to realize, also, in how considerable 
a degi'ee the Bolshevik leaders were alien in their 
approach and habits from the socialist leader’s . of the 
W^t, how steeped, also, from the necessities of their 
position, in the conspirational tradition. Lenin and 
Trotsky were known to the executive committee of the 
Second International; but they were dim figures in its 
Congresses who never even remotely approached the 
Ppwsr to command a majority there. Many of ■^e 
Bolshevik leaders, and notably Stalin, had no acquaint- 
ance at all with European socialism of the West, and 
no realization .of what a movement built within a 
constitutional tradition might mean, Few of them had 
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ever grasped the importance of political democracy 
simply because its impact, whether for theory or prac- 
tice, had never impinged in any profound way upon the 
experience with which they were directly concerned. 
They saw it only from the outside, and, _ as very 
obviously with Lenin, they saw it most clearly in terms 
of the bitter disappointments Marx and Engels had 
suffered, as their expectations of imminent revolution 
bad been constantly defeated. Not least, they were 
unaware, as Marx and Engels were unaware, of the 
vitality and importance of the habit of self-government. 
They tended throughout to see the socialist movement 
in Westeim Eui’ope generally, and in England in parti- 
cular, in terms of a Russian experience largely alien 

from it. T> 1 L -1 

That experience was fundamental to the Bolshevik 
technique. It led them to rely, not upon democratic 
ways of party-organization, but itpon _ the effective 
control of their movement by a professional group of 
highly disciplined revolutionaries whose lives were 
spent in conspiracy. They rarely operated in public; 
their lives were a long battle with the secret police. 
They combined an intense will to power with an intent 
suspicion of any outlook which deviated by a hair s 
breadth from their own. They were accustomed to 
instant obedience; and they regarded intellectual eiTor 
as a grave crime. No determination is mow omni- 
present in their writings than their understanding that 
they must not repeat the mistakes of the Paris Com- 
mune, the failure of which they attributed, above alh 
to democratic weakness. They were the general staff 
of a revolutionary array; the business of the ranks they 
commanded was to obey. 

It must be said that, in the context of Tsarist 
they had profound justification for their views. They 
were dealing with a people unaccustomed to ^ seli- 
govemment. They were fighting men, as the^tory 
of the Civil Wars makes clear, who would have treated 
them without , mercy had they faltered for a uioinOTt. 
They were, I thhik, compelled either to abandon ime 
idea of a socialist revolution or to abandon dictatorsmp. 
Tbeh’ central problem, in 1917, was leas the seizure of 
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power than its consolidation. For that, above all with 
Lenin, they trusted to a European Revolution which 
did not come. Its failure to arrive had immense results. 
It encouraged all the forces in Russia itself to which 
they were opposed; and it, therefore, added immensely to 
the task of economic rebuilding. The failure of Euro- 
pean Revolution to arrive led to their breach with the 
socialist movement of the West. It encouraged their 
“splitting tactics”; since they could not rely on the 
socialist leaders, they would make a movement of their 
own. Their doctrine and strategy had proved itself by 
success; the leaders of Socialist democracy, by failing to 
adopt them, betrayed Marxism and thus became, in 
their view, the objective supporters of capitalism. They, 
therefore, created separate Communist 'parties every- 
where, which fought against the historic Socialist 
parties, and even, as in pre-Hitlerite Germany, assisted 
the enemies of socialism in the belief that they would be 
the residuary legatees of the latter. After the creation 
of the Communist International, they imposed upon -the 
parties they had created the same strict orthodoxy in 
dootiine and rigidity in behaviour which had charac- 
terized their own rise to power. Fearful of capitalist 
intervention in the Soviet Union, they made those 
p:*rtie3 a nightmare to capitalist states, especially in 
countries in which economic and psychological conditions 
were favom’able to their gi'owth. It is probable enough 
that, in the first months of the Revolution the Bolshe- 
viks definitely looked forward to the introduction of 
political democracy* It seems pretty clear that, after 
the attempt on Lenin’s life in 1918, the transformation 
of Soviet dictatorship into democracy was never, save, 
perhaps for a brief moment in, 1936, when the new 
constitution was promulgated, really seriously con- 
sidered. The emphasis of Bolshevism was always on 
the sham character of Western democracy, never upon 
the merits that it possessed. 

Why is this ? The answer, I think, is a complicated 
one. Partly, it was the result of the failure of socialist 
leaders in the West, and especially in Germany, tci use 
their opportunities, as the Bolsheviks judged they could 
have been used, at the end of 1918. This persuaded 
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them of the need to isolate the Soviet Union from con- 
tamination by a world in which even avowed Mai-xists 
were corrupted. Partly, it was the outcome of their view 
of themselves as the vanguard of a history which it was 
their obligation to impose. Partly, onoe more, it was 
the prestige they gained among the more advanced 
socialists which persuaded them that Lenin’s adaptations 
of Marxism were the universal recipe of socialist succesa. 
And this view, naturally enough, became ever more pro- 
found as they watched the growth of Fascism in Eui’ope, 
and the weakness of the democracies before its growth. 

But the real reason lies, I think in the internal his- 
tory of the Soviet LTnion. Its isolation, in considerable 
pai't, imposed by the capitalist powers, meant that the 
Soviet government had to depend upon itself for econo- 
mic development ; and it had either to go on with the 
New Economic Policy of 1921, which meant, in all pro- 
bability, a return to capitalism on a large scale, or to 
abandon that policy and set about the wholesale indus- 
trialization of Bv^sia upon a modern basis. But if it 
was to follow the second coui'se, logic demanded, in a 
vast country mostly peopled by illiterate peasants, the 
imposition of a discipline upon the population which only 
dictatorship could achieve. That dictatorship was the 
more inevitable since the price of industiialization if it 
was to be achieved without dependence upon foreign 
capital, was the gi-im restriction of consumption goods, 
and the collectivization of agriculture since, without this 
last, the restriction of consumption goods, could not have 
been maintained. A large Kulak class would, in the coime 
of a decade, have been fatal to the policy of industeializa- 
tion since it would not have accepted the liimtations this 
imposed. And, these necessities were sharpened at every 
point by the need to develop defence-forces upon a scale 
which gave assurance against the possibility of foreign 
attack.- This need, in its tmm, increased both the tempo 
and the scale of industrialization. It required that 
limitation upon the power to produce consumer's goods 
which has been one of the first things to impress any 
foreign -visitor to the Soviet Union. 

It has been an effort, in short, to compress mto less 
than a generation a period of development which, even 

8 
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in the Fnited States, has taken a cenfcuiy and a half, and 
been assisted there by the wholesale investment of fore- 
ign capital. It has been an effort made with a population 
in large degree untrained for the pui’pose undertaken, 
a population, it is highly probable, which would not, 
among the peasantry at least, have accepted the implica- 
tions of immense present sacrifice for assumed future 
gain, had these been presented to them for free choice. 
I do not think that any government but a dictatorship 
would have dared to make the attempt, and then only 
a dictatorship actuated by an intense religious faith in 
the absolute rightness of its convictions. Anyone who 
remembers how heavy was the price paid by Western 
Europe for the necessary discipline required by the In- 
dustrial Revolution, and has read the passionate litera- 
ture of protest that charge evoked, can begin to imagine 
something of the scale of the experiment the Soviet 
leaders have attempted. Granted the initial decision to 
attempt it, I do not think it could have been carried out 
by democratic means. For any government which sub- 
mitted itself to popular re-election upon the basis of the 
sacrifices exacted by the Bolsheviks, would, it is difidoult 
not to believe, have been overwhelmingly swept from, 
power. 

Granted, therefore, the aim set, internal grounds 
alone requii'ed a dictatorship ; and there were external 
reasons also which I shall discuss later. The dictator- 
ship was, again of necessity, that of the Communist 
Party ; for, granted the aim set, only those who accepted 
it could, in the conditions, have been allowed to share 
in the exercise of supreme power. This it is which ex- 
plains why the soviets, in the early years of the system 
a quasi-independent source of authority, have, as time 
has passed, become no more than an organ of registration 
for the will of the Communist Party. For had they been 
permitted a genuine independence, the fundamental 
aim would, at the best, have been jeopardized ; and, 
at the worst, there might have been an antithesis between 
Soviet purpose and Communist purpose which would have 
drifted, especially in a crisiB like that of the liquidation 
of the Kulaks, into civil war. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat, in fact, became 
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necessarily the dictatorship of the Communist Party ; 
for every serious pui^pose, the party has been identical 
with the apparatus of the state. But the dictatorship 
of the party has not meant the dictatorship of its rank 
and file. As in all political organizations, the ofiScial 
apparatus of the party would have carried immense 
weight. But in the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union it has been an oligarchy superimposed in ever 
more intense measure upon a party-democracy. For dis- 
putes between its members and those who disagreed 
with its views have taken the place of the ordinary party 
struggles in a parliamentary democracy. And, still more 
important, the struggle between factions in the Com- 
munist Party over some principle or detail of economic 
policy had the vital consequence that those who won 
were, for all effective pm-poses, the state. 

Differences in view, therefore, were inevitably, a 
struggle for the posBession of the state. Defeat meant, 
often enough, as in Stalin’s struggle with Trotsky or in 
that between him and Bukharin, a conflict for the right 
to use the state-power for a fundamentally different 
emphasis. The defeated faction was inevitably expelled 
because, in thu-eaterdng the unity of the party, it threat- 
ened also, by the facts of the case, the unity of the state ; 
and no state, by the inherent logic of its natoe, will 
permit any threat to its unity. A leader who was beaten, 
therefore, had either to disappear from the political 
scene, or to fight against the party which had a monopoly 
of power. What in fact, was a breach of discipline in 
a democracy became an act of treason in the Soviet 
Union. The ends which turned upon victory or defeat 
in the internal stirnggles of the party were too vital to 
permit it to be otherwise. 

This is, I suggest, the root of the explanation of those 
purges and executions in the Soviet Union which have 
so bewildered ite friends in the demooratio countries. 
The defeated faction must either submit or conspire ; the 
system leaves them no middle path. And because, even 
after submiasionj they- are always a threat, whether open 
or .secret, to the victors’ hold on power, the temptation 
of the victors to deprive them of the. opportunity to be 
infiuential is enormous. No monoparty dictatorship can 
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afford democratic habits even within itself, for the critics 
of its majority have then too open an avenue to powei'. 
The majority will, accordingly, use every instrument 
at its disposal to intensify its hold on power. It naono- 
polizes the instruments of propaganda. The plebiscite— 
historically the characteristic weapon of dictators — is 
invoked at intervals to offer confirmation of its populari- 
ty. Because it is driven to suppress those who differ from 
it, it is bound to extend the use of the secret police ; and, 
as is always the case with such a body, they will not 
seldom foment or invent what they are unable to discover. 
Those in power must see to it that their rivals are hated 
or despised. Because so much is at stake, they must 
either hold no elections at all or win all elections. Pres- 
tige usually demands the latter. They must, therefore, 
see to it that all candidates chosen are persons of whom 
they can approve ; and this means organizing the party 
membership from persons who will support them. They 
must prevent all discussion which they do not believe 
they can afford. In the long run, the logical outcome 
of this development is the domination of the state by a 
small circle who have the power and the skill to mani- 
pulate and control the apparatus of the party. So long 
as they control its memt^rship, and the armed forces 
of the state are on their side, only wholesale and organ- 
ized disaffection among the masses can deprive them 
of their power. And, granted the gigantic influence of 
propaganda, especially in a population which has only 
recently attained literacy, granted, also, that the main 
function of the secret police is to prevent organized dis- 
affection, to break the hold on power of a determined 
minority is only possible in the most extreme circums- 
tances such as defeat in war. 

To this internal result must be added the vital 
influence of the foreign situation. Ever since its victory 
in 1917, the Bolshevik Party has been convinced that 
foreign capitalists were determined upon the destruction 
of the Revolutionary experiment. Intervention and 
the civil wars gave them substantial ground for their 
view; and at constant intervals since they have had 
reason to believe that it would be verified. But this 
has also meant a suspicion of foreigners in the Soviet 
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Union, mai-kedly illustrated by the difiScjulties its go- 
vernment has p)-esented both to the visitor and the 
would-be emigrant, even if the latter was seeking 
merely to attend a scientific congress abroad, The &'st 
fear of any criticism evoked by its policy has always 
been lest it be linked to, or the preoiu’sor of, foreign 
intervention. Nothing is more feared in the Soviet 
Union; and that fear has been used by the dominaut 
faction of the Bolsheviks for two ends. In the first 
place, it has been used to evoke a narrow and intense 
patriotism among tho masses, the sense that they have 
in the Revolution a possession of which all foreign powers 
are profoundly jealous, which, therefore, they must 
defend at all costs. Arising out of that patriotism, in 
the second place, there has been the deliberate use of 
this fear as a weapon with which to attack the critic; 
eveiyone who does not follow tlie pai'ty line is presumed 
to have contacts with, even, hke Trotsky, to be the 
actual agents of, a foreign enemy. , 

Since such contacts are, by their very nature, akin to 
treason, the internecine conflicts of the party have been 
even more intense, especially since 1936, than those of 
the French Revolution. For an opposition that sought 
to organize itself seriously was, quite literally, gambling 
for its head. Not only was this the case. The members 
of the opposition were often the heroes of the Revolution 
whom the populace, as with Trotsky, had been taught to 
venerate. Until the moment of their fall, they had 
immense prestige, Any government, therefore, which 
accused them of treachery, could not afford, for fear of 
popular clamour, not to secure a conviction. The result 
was not only the need for espionage on a vast scale, so 
that the very thoughts of men were under surveillance. 
It was also the growth of the secret police into some- 
thing like a state within a state. In protecting the 
the party line, as this was defined by the dominant 
faction, from attack, it was preventing the gcvernment 
of the state from being overthrown. It became, there- 
fore, a pivotal instrument in the hands of that dominant 
faction for maintaining its power. No doubt there was 
always sufHoient reality in foreign hostility to the Soviet 
Union to m^ke it an essential instrument, But wlukt 
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increased its authority to literally stupendous proportions 
was the fact that it was the instmment of one section of 
a single party which identified itself with the state and 
permitted no rival party even to criticize its identifica- 
tion. 

From this angle, I suggest, three things emerge 
which do much to explain the internal, and even ex- 
ternal, habits of the Soviet Union. The decision to 
industrialize at so swift a tempo meant immense sacri- 
fices from the people; it meant, also, the collectivization 
of the peasants by compulsion; and it meant that no 
normal methods of opposition could be allowed since 
these would delay, and, therefore, jeopardize, the process 
of industrialization. ’’^Hien to these are added the fear 
of foreign invasion, the necessity, therefore, for gigantic 
armaments to repel its possible onset, the ever more rapid 
tempo of industrialization which armaments required, it 
is, I think, clear that no procedures capable of frustrating 
the decision which Stalin took when he secured agree- 
ment to the experiment of socialism in a single country 
were possible. To that experiment he was bound to 
adapt every item of policy. No foreign connections 
could be permitted unle^ they strengthened it. No 
domestic criticism could be allowed unless it enhanced 
the prospect of success. Any other conneclaons, and any 
other criticism, were bound, a priori, to seem counter- 
revolutionary in essence; for, given rein, they were 
certain to impede the fulfilment of the central idea upon 
which the whole structm'e depended. More, there was 
always the risk, most notable in the historic conflict 
between Stalin and Trotsky, that, if criticism made 
headway, it might result in driving the dominant faction 
from power. 

Upon this hypothesis, we can understand the swift ’ 
turns and changes in Soviet policy. The government is 
separated from the party and from the masses simply 
because it has taken an initial decision which has pre- 
vented it from risking free discussion with either. It 
has been driven, therefore, to rely more and more upon 
holding the army, and using the secret police, as its 
essential instruments, though its ability to make conces- 
sions now to one, and now to another section of -^he 
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population heis been important; for it thereby safe- 
guarded itself against a combination of the discontented 
which might have wi’eoked it. The party, as a whole, 
which was a real democracy in Lenin’s day, is now little 
more than an organ of formal registration for the will 
of its inner bureaucracy. Nothing exists like the vivid 
debate which resulted in Brest-Litovsk, or the adoption 
of the New Economic Policy; a situation in which the 
victor and vanquished share a suflBcient volume of corn- 
mon opinion to continue co-operation. Their struggle is 
for the exclusive manipulation of the state-power. And 
this struggle has had to be dramatized upon a plane 
where the sacrifices it exacted were intelligible to a vast 
population which was beginning for the first time both 
to enjoy literacy, and to interest itself in the process of 
politics. 

It is, I think, the effort to explain these issues to the 
masses which explains the passionate intensity of Soviet 
politics. Everything has to be over-simplified and over- 
dramatized. Every leader must be either a hero or a 
scoundrel. And since industrialization is the essence of 
politics, every economic issue is alwa3rs a political ques- 
tion. An inefficient manager jeopardizes the plan ; is 
ids inefficiency technical or political ; is it incapacity or 
sabotage ? A collection of sulky peasants may infect a 
whole neighbourhood. Is their sulkiness intense enough 
to be regarded as counter-revolutionary? A soldier’s 
staff view of armament problems may raise questions of 
industrial machines which go to the heart of foreign 
policy ; and Ms view may anticipate a turn of direction 
for winch the inner oontroUers are not prepared. Con- 
fronted by problems of tMs kind, Stalin and Ms collea- 
gues have been compelled not merely to make every 
issue a political issue ; they have been compelled, 
ther, to make every critic an enemy. The great trials 
and purges have been,, from this angle, so many ^ctories 
offered to a people whose training in politics is still on a 
primitive level, but who can understand and appreciate 
“ victories ” against the “ enemy ” beoa\we the enemy 
is counter-revolution wMoh it associaics with the old and 
evil regiine from wMoh it was freed in 1917 . 

Such a technique, it must be added, has demanded its 
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victims •whelesale ; the army and the ranks of manage- 
ment have above all suffered from them. And since a 
strong army and an efficient management are inherently 
m’gent for the success of the system, every pm'ge has 
necessarily meant something like an economic upheaval, 
and has interfered, thereby, with the smooth working of 
the plan. In all this, the encouragement to orthodoxy 
of outlook is obviously immense ; doubt of the govern- 
ment’s policy may so easily become “ counter-revolu- 
tion.” Doubt, moreover, must continuously bo made more 
difficult. Hence there emerge the extravagant empha- 
sis upon the government’s infallibility, Ihe eulogies 
of Stalin in terms more fitted to a god than to a man. 
The emphasis and the eulogies particularly when, as 
with Radek, one has shared in making them, render a 
return to critical temper ever more difficult, since the 
critic then runs the risk of having his original agreement 
charged to his account as deliberate deception. They 
add what is nothing so much as the atmosphere of 
religious emotion to the relation of the masses to their 
rulers. The deeper that emotion, the more secure is the 
rulers’ hold upon the allegiance of their subjects ; the 
more difficult, accordingly, it becomes to a^ for an 
objective analysis of their claims. 

Nor is this view weakened, I suggest, by the fact that 
there is an immense volume of ‘'■self-criticism” in the 
Soviet Union, even, on. a vast scale, confessions both of 
omi^ion and commission from the humblest worker to 
the central figures in the gi’eat treason ti’ials. At the 
base, that self-criticism is invaluable to the regime. It 
serves to inform its rulers of defects in minor aspects of 
the administration which do not jeopardize their hold 
upon the government and may well, as they, are recti- 
fied, strengthen it; while, at the apex, by the admission 
of conspiracy, they convey the conviction of the wide- 
spread dangers the regime confronts, the skill and per- 
tinacity of its enemies, the need for instant and conti- 
nuous alertness on the part of its Mends. The whole 
process reveals the fact, and strengthens the belief, that, 
lurking in the most innocent-seeming doubts, tWe may 
be concealed profound counter-revolutionary sentiment^ 
and that there must be unceasing vigilance against their 
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growth. These sentiments may appear in an exhibition 
of Ukrainian paintings which do not paint the peasants 
and then.’ houses in an atmosphere of appropriate joy. 
“This entire collection,” wrote Pravda^ “cannot be' 
regarded as other than an insolent attack of Ukrainian 
bourgeois nationalists.” So, also, in 1936, the music of 
the eminent composer Shostakovitoh was denounced for 
a “left stress on ugliness.” Mr. and Mrs. Webb have 
shown how fantastic can be the range of this “disease of 
orthodoxy.” 

This atmosphere, of course, squares ill with the large 
promises of democracy authorized by the Soviet Consti- 
tution of 1936. One of the sources which explains its 
character was tl^e emphasis of Soviet foreign policy at 
the time of its promulgation. The history of Soviet 
policy is clearly divisible into four periods, each marked 
by a dual aim. From 1917 to the end of Lenin's leader- 
ship, one of its aims was to provoke world-revolution. 
From 1924 to 1934, its main purpose was to prevent a 
combination of the capitalist jKiwers against it; for this 
reason its weight was thrown on the side of the 
weaker European states like Germany. After 1934, and 
untiltheEusao-GermanPact of 1939, its object was the 
cultivation of the democracies in the effort to find 
security against the menace of Nazi and, po^bly, Japa- 
nese aggression. From the conclusion of the Russo- 
German pact, the foreign policy of the Soviet Union has 
been mainly an effort to utilize the war for the protec- 
tion of its ^‘ategio interests, if necessary, as in Poland 
and Finland, by force of arms. , ^ . 

In each of these periods, this is to say, the Soviet 
Union, like any great state concerned for its integnty 
and interests, has largely played power-politios. But, 
in each of these periods, there has been, though with 
diminishing tempo, a secondary motive wWdh derives 
from the original inspiration of the Revolution, and of 
which the Communist International has_ been the 
essential instrument. The Ru^ian Revolution was a 
socialist revolution, conceived in the belief that it "would 
be followed rapidly by revolutions elsewhere, 'imeir 
onset was postponed, it was believed, by the toaohery 
of social democratic leaders, and the Communist Inter- 
9 
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national was founded to assist their coming in foreign 
countries. By founding and assisting Communist parties 
there, the Communist International was to be the 
general staff of the world-revolution. Ifc was to weaken 
the enemies of the working class everywhere; it was to 
promote that mass-will to revolution which Lenin con- 
sidered the social democratic leaders had betrayed. 

But by about 1924 it was clear that the impulse to 
world -revolution was, at least for the time, exhausted. 
The Communist International quickly settled down into 
the position, increasingly emphasized, of a secondary 
department of the Soviet Foreign Office. It had its 
importance, partly because it served to announce the 
continued faith of the Soviet leaders in world-revolution, 
and partly because, through its agency, they were able 
to exercise an influence, sometimes even a considerable 
influence, upon the working class in foreign countries. 
And it was particularly important to them, as the war 
of 1939 has revealed, because it has enabled them to 
control the national communist parties in the interests 
of Soviet foreign policy. It is this control alone which 
can explain the remarkable changes in the personnel of 
those parties, most notably in Germany; and this only 
can be offered as a serious explanation of Communist 
policy in France and Britain, after September 3, 1939, 
and Communist policy in Germany. There, as else- 
where, the nature of Soviet evolution, after Stalin’s 
assumption of full leademhip, necessitated men who 
would follow without undue hesitation the Hne of policy 
he laid down. 

The period which makes this clear is that from 1934 
to 1939. In that period, the main need of the Soviet 
Union was protection from the contingent threat of 
Hitler. It was that need which led it to join the League 
of Nations which, until then, it had denounced as a 
union of bandit states. It was that need, further, which 
led it to assume the direction of the anti-Fascist forces 
of the world, and to protest against any attempt to 
appease them; for it saw, rightly enough, that an agree- 
ment between Hitler and the West would bo followed 
by a Nazi attack on the Soviet Union. It was as the 
leader of the, anti-Fascist forces that it assisted, if witli 
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a certain economy, the Republican government in Spain. 
It was the need for protection from Fascism, also, which 
led the Communist International not only to impose the 
“Popular Front” policy upon Communist parties every- 
where, and to attack the historic tendency of socialists 
to a pacifist outlook; everyone remembers how urgently 
the Soviet Ambassador in London “lobbied” the British 
Labour Party to vote for a programme of increased 
armaments after 1936. 

The purpose of this policy was to unite all progressive 
opinion against any increase in Fascist power which 
threatened the security of the Soviet Union. There is 
no reason to doubt the sincerity of this turn in outlook. 
The main interest of the Soviet Union was peace; and, 
could it be secured, a strong and united League, pre- 
pared to meet aggression, seemed to offer the best 
prospect of peace. But certainly Great Britain and, for 
the main part of this period, France preferred, if possible, 
the appeasement of Hitler to the prospect of challenging 
him, especially since that prospect might well imply 
social revolution in at least Central and South-Eastern 
Em’ope. It was not until after March 1939, when it 
became clear that they could not appease Hitler save by 
accepting his dominatiou, that Britain and France be- 
came anxious for an alliance with the Soviet Union; 
and, even as late as that summer, it is probable that had 
Hitler been willing to direct his ambitions to a conquest 
of Soviet territory, they would have offered no objection. 
But, so soon as Britain and France sought seriously for 
this alUance, it became less desirable to Stalin and his 
colleagues. For, first, the Franoo-British ^arantee to 
Poland was, in effect, the certainty that, if war came, 
its major impact would be on the West; it was, there- 
fore, an indirect guarantee of Soviet frontiers, And, 
second, it gave Stalin the superb bargaining counter 
with Hitler that he could free the latter from the danger 
of a war on two fronts, on the model of 1914; he clearly 
learned early that he would be paid highly for that 
freedom. He had no sense of obligation to the principle 
of collective security; he was as much entitled to use it 
as a convenience as were Mr. Chamberlain and M. 
Paladier, He was convinced, on good evidence, that 
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neither bore him goodwill; had he doubted it the con- 
temptuous character of the Anglo- Soviet negotiations 
in th^e summer of 1939 would have convinced him of it. 
The conclusion of a pact with Hitler, moreover, offered 
him two great advantages, absent if he made an alliance 
with Britain and France. It allowed him — a vital 
Soviet need — ^to contract, at least for a time, out of a 
major war, with all that this meant for the orderly- 
evolution of his domestic policy; and it enabled him to 
exact a price, which neither the French nor the British 
were in a position to pay, for his neutrality. 

He, therefore, made his terms with Hitler. The latter 
embarked upon a policy of which war was the certain 
outcome; and in both Poland and the Baltic countries, 
and, later, in South-Eastern Europe, Stalin got, or took, 
his price. How far his attitude was due to his inner 
con-viotion that Britain and France contemplated a 
super-Munich at the expense of the So-viet Union, it is 
difficult to say; the secrecy of his operations, which were, 
for example, quite certainly unknown to the Soviet 
Ambassador in London until their results were published, 
makes any estimate of his inner views pui’e guess-work. 
The volte face is illuminating for its impact upon the 
national communist parties, ^and reveals the degree to 
which, as I have said, the Communist Interna-tional had 
become a mere department of the Soviet Foreign Office. 
For those parties had become so accustomed, in the 
previous five years, to recognize, rightly indeed, in 
Hitler the chief enemy of the working class, that their 
leaders, while explaining their hostility to bourgeois 
governments in Great Britain and France, pledged their 
support with enthusiasm to the defeat of Hitler. 

But Stalin did not want a major war. No one could 
say where and how it would develop; no one could 
estimate the strains it might impose upon the Soviet 
Union. Its preservation from danger was, naturally 
enough, his main preoccupation. Within a month, 
therefore, of September 1939, all the national communist 
pai-ties completely changed their outlook. The war be- 
came an “imperialist” war; it made no difference to the 
workers whether Hitler or his opponeu-ts were successful.' 
The only in-terest of the workers was in peace. Even 
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the attack on Finland, so precisely comparable in char- 
acter to Hitler’s aggressions, was defended by Com- 
munists^ with passion. It was essential to the safety of 
the Soviet Union; it was, therefore, obviously justified. 

Objectively, this is to say, Stalin transformed the 
national Communist parties into the defenders of Hitler 
for no other reason than his own need for peace, on the 
one hand, and his own requirements in strategic defence 
on the other. He had made them announce that one 
standard of international behaviour applied to the Soviet 
Union, and another to all other powers. From parties 
fiercely demanding that Fascist aggression be resisted 
at all costs, they became, in answer to his need, parties 
insisting that Fascist aggression be appeased at any 
price. There is really no rational way of explaining this 
remarkable somersault except by its relation to the needs 
of the Soviet Union. They accepted as a religious prin- 
ciple the doctrine that whatever the Soviet Union did 
served the needs of socialism. They were thus able to 
believe that a peace between the main enemy of Bolshe- 
vism and the Soviet Union, even when made at the risk 
of a world war, and the subjection of Western Europe 
to Hitler was, in some mysterious fashion, in the interest 
of the workers of the world. 

I shall discuss later in this book the astonishing 
implications of this view. Here, it is only necessary to 
say that this use of the Communist International to 
serve the interests of the Soviet Union, without regard 
to further consequences, followed logically from the 
decision to build socialism there without regard to the 
economic development of other countides. For if the 
Soviet Union wore to become involved in a major war, 
the strain on its economy would certainly be serious, 
and, possibly, disastrous. It is not only that all the 
emphasis of its industrial production would have to be 
reorientated, with all the repercussions this would have 
upon its agriculture as the ability to supply the peasants 
with consumers’ goods diminished in the strain of war; 
it is also i^at defeat would work ruin to the present 
holders of power. Stalin, therefore, had to effect his 
own Munich in 1939, even though he could exact a price 
for it, For he could not take either the economic or the 
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IJsychutugLual risks involved in the retention of leader- 
ship in the world-struggle with Fascism. 

IV 

It is in these terms, I tliink, that the meaning of the 
Russian Revolution can best be approached. _ On any 
showing, it represents important gains; but it is useless 
to deny that it represents immense gains at an immense 
price. It is, of course, obvious that the Bolshevik seizure 
of power could not have been followed by any rapid 
achievement of democratic forms of government; lx>th 
the aims of the Bol^eviks and the nature of then* in- 
heritance made this impossible. To have admitted the 
classic freedom of opposition to elements which were 
prepared to wage civil war upon those aims, to have 
given them freedom of speech and association, would 
have presented the Revolution to its enemies; the history 
of the Weimar regime is sufficient proof of that. Dicta- 
torship was a necessary consequence of the conditions 
the Bolsheviks confronted. Without it, quite certainly, 
there would have been a return to capitalism. 

The real problem, I suggest, is of a different kind. I 
cannot share the view of those who think that, as soon 
as the Bolsheviks had restored law and order, it was 
their business to establish the classic procedures of democ- 
racy; that is, I think, to make these procediues absolutes, 
instead of relating their possibility to special historical 
oh’cumstances. And the special character of the Russian 
circumstances is surely beyond dispute. An economi- 
cally backward country, in which the urban proletariat 
was a fragment only of the population ; an immense 
and mainly illiterate peasantry, profoundly individualist 
in outlook ; a congeries of half-savage peoples, ma^ively 
superstitious, and with no training in political pro- 
cedures ; a nation, in any case, with no experience at 
aU of the democratic process, and ringed round with 
enemies which had already sought the overthrow of its 
government ; the notion that such a people should have 
been left free to determine its ways of life in the sense 
that so highly developed a political people as the British 
or the French could have done, that notion, I think, 
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makes nonsense of the meaning of historic tradition and 
experience. A people, as every profound revolution has 
gone to show, must gpw into the use of political free- 
dom. It cannot plunge into its full employment directly 
after long immersion, amid manifold disasters, in a 
semi-barbaric and wholly reactionary despotism. 

But that is not to say that the continuous deepening 
of democratic experience was not essential; Lenin, it 
may be suggested, saw that when he emphasized, time 
and again, the importance of giving an ever-widening 
circle the exercise of actual responsibility. Two things 
handicapped the evolution away from dictatorship. The 
first was the isolation of the Soviet Union — for which 
the capitalist powers have a heavy responsibility — and 
the second was the development, which had begun in 
Lenin’s last years, and grew rapidly after his death, of 
the dictatorship of the Bolshevik party into the dictator- 
ship of its bureaucratic apparatus. After 19&4, and par- 
ticularly after 1927, Stalin and his associates, but, atovo 
all, Stalin, acquired a vested interest in power which they 
were not prepared to surrender. To that vested interest 
there have been sacrificed both democracy in the party, 
and the greater democracy beyond to which it would 
gradually have led. To it, also, havebeen sacrificed much 
in Germany, in China, and in Spain, that would have 
made for that very world-revolution upon which the 
rapid success of the Russian Revolution depended. 

One has only to compare the atmosphere of the 
Communist Party under Lenin with the atmosphere 
under Stalin’s leadei’ship to see that this is the case. 
Lenin did not easily brook opposition; but there wm 
vital discussion of his views in his lifetime, and his 
critics within the party were neither exiled nor executed 
for opposition to him. But, after Stalin wrested the 
leaderrfiip from his rivals, the whole temper of the party 
changed. Dissent from Stalin’s views became of itself 
the expression of counter-revolutionary opinion. There 
were mass-purges, mass-exileB, and ms^executions. 
Despite the pledges of the Constitution of 1936, there is 
no freedom of speech, except for Stalin’s adherents, no 
freedom of the press or assembly. Everyone knows 
that the elections are a farce; no candidatures are pos- 
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Bible which reject the party line, and even the ballot- 
papers for them read like a hymn to Stalin. Freedom 
of movement is gravely restricted. Contact with fore- 
igners is looked upon with suspicion. There is arbitrary 
arrest; there is long imprisonment, and even execution, 
without trial. It is difficult to obtain foreign literature, 
especially newspapers, except under official sanction. 
There is rigorous censorship of foreign journalists in the 
Soviet Union, and though this was alwlished for some 
months in 1939, it was on the understanding that des- 
patches hostile to the reputation of the Soviet Union 
might result in expulsion. Citizens cannot travel abroad 
without the permission of the government; and anyone 
who has seen a Soviet delegation at a scientific congress 
must have had the impression that he was watching a 
regimental detail assisting at the obsequies of “bour- 
geois” science. Though the right of asylum is granted 
by the Constitution to foreigners persecuted for service 
to the working class, few Communists fleeing from 
Fascist terror abroad have been permitted to take ad- 
vantage of it; and many of those who have done so have 
had bitter cause to regret it. Most political offences, 
and their possible ambit is wide, are tried in secret; there 
is no writ of habeas corpus^ no right to subpoena wit- 
nesses, no right to a professional defence, with ample 
time to rebut the charges, in the case of alleged political 
crime. The death-penalty may be imposed for injury 
to, or theft of, collective property; and even “teasing, 
mocking, or persecuting” a shock-worker may, under 
Article 58 of the Criminal Code, become “wi*ecMng," 
and so punishable with death. How vast and how 
terrible are the powers of the secret police emerged in 
1938 at the trial of Yagoda who had been its head until 
his arrest. The system of hostages has been used; and 
relatively young children have been enoom-aged and 
eulogized for the denunoiation of their parents. 

I know no justification of these things which seems 
to me rationally based. It can only be justified for 
those in whose eyes the rulers of the Soviet Union can 
do no wrong. And they can take that view only by 
applying to the Soviet Union criteria of judgment which 
they would refuse to apply to other countries, to the 
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Germany of Hitler, for instance, or to the Italy of 
Mussolini, where similar repressions exist. A socialist 
need not hesitate to admit that there are periods in 
which the suspension of the rule of law is inevitable; he 
cannot honourably defend the range and intensity of 
the bureaucratic dictatorship Stalin has established 
except by the argument that the means, however ter- 
rible, justified the end. But if he does so argue, he is 
confronted by the problem of whether the use of such 
means does not drive those who employ them to lose 
sight of the end. Certainly it is difidoult not to feel that 
the range and intensity of the Soviet dictatorship has 
for its objective less the achievement of its socialist end 
than the maintenance of Stalin and his chosen associates 
in power at aU coste. It is difficult, otherwise, to explain 
the Jirioe that has been imposed for dissent from his 
views; it is difficult otherwise to explain the Oriental 
eulogies that are so exhaustively lavished upon him. 
The cult of Stalin, indeed, has become a veritable 
religion, with the Politbureau as a college of Cardinals, 
and the secret police acting as inquisitors for a Bolshevik 
Pope. Deviation from orthodoxy is, as in a militant 
religion, punished by imprisonment or death. 

The main emphasis of this temper had originated 
during the defeat of Trotsky between 1924 and 1927; and 
it is customary to refer to that defeat as the Thermidor 
of the Russian Revolution. The truth is that all such 
analogies are out of place. The dictatorship is the main- 
tenance of personal power by a small group of men. 
But I think there is no real evidence to show, despite 
many and grave errors, that they maintain personal 
power for its own sake merely. The great end of the 
Revolution remains in being; the ugly twist ite control 
has taken is due to reasons which need separate explo- 
ration. And it is proper to note that the habits of the 
dictatorship appear to seem far less evil to millions of 
Soviet citizens than they do to the outside* observer. 
Partly, that is the outcome of the fact that the Russian 
people has never known the psychological imphcations 
of constitutional and democratic government; partly, 
too, it is the outcome of the fact that, as . I have noted, 
there are important realms in which the achievement of 
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the dictatorship is very great and, rightly, recognized 
as such by the masses; partly, in the third place, the 
alternative to it might so easily be the restoration of a 
regime the evil habits of which have been driven into 
the bones of the present Soviet generation by almost 
twenty-five years of unceasing propaganda. There is a 
national pride in what the Soviet government has done 
which only profound disaster; perhaps only disaster 
from without, could destroy, at least until it is commonly 
accepted by the average citizen that the regime is secure 
from attack. And I do not think he yet believes in its 
security. 

"For he has been educated, both by experience and 
propaganda, to think of the Soviet TiTnion as the land of 
the socialist revolution, beset by enemies, internal and 
external, on all sides. He believes in its achievement 
and its prospects as firmly as the early Christians be- 
lieved in the certainty of the Second Coming. Support 
of the regime is, for the masses, a sacred trust; to betray 
it is as difficult as for an early Christian to put his pinch 
of incense upon the altar of the pagan gods. Faith in 
the regime is not only the assurance of salvation for 
himself; it is holding high its standard on behalf of the 
unemanoipated masses elsewhere. For him, most of the 
criticism of the regime comes from those whose ill-will 
to it can be shown; and when the rest comes from those 
whose treachery will be proved by such organized drama 
as the mass- trials, it is likely to be equally discounted. 
And when the ordinary citizen finds that he can himself 
criticize vnth a good deal of freedom the matters which 
concern his daily life, the conditions, for instance, of his 
job; when he sees about him, too, the endless possibilities 
of implying his position; he is tempted to believe that 
there is enough substance in the Revolution to justify 
his faith in its ultimate fulfilment. The times are hard; 
but when have they not been hard? The dictatorship 
is stem and unbending; but if it were relaxed, might 
not the capitalist and the landlord come back? Toler- 
ance, constitutionalism, free discussion, these are 
memories that perish easily in a passionate time; and 
they are less likely to be bom easily in a society that 
has never known them. We have to remember -ffiat it 
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took one hundred and fifty years to acclimatize in 
England the idea of religious toleration; and its achieve- 
ment was only the outcome of a long and difficult 
struggle. We must not judge the history of the Soviet 
Union by standards derived from our political maturity 
only. 

I do not seek to defend either the range or the in- 
tensity of the Soviet dictatorship, for I believe that both 
of them are utterly disproportionate to the problems out 
of which they have arisen. I believe it to be not less 
true of Stalin and his associates than of any other dic- 
tators that they are profoundly conmpted by exercise 
of absolute power. But I think we have got to explain 
that range and that intensity, and I think the explana- 
tion is more complicated than is usually supposed. 
Partly, as I have sought to ^ow, it is the outcome of the 
decision to establish socialism in the Soviet Union only, 
without regard to economic evolution elsewhere. That 
decision meant that every difference in the party was, 
in the nature of things, a struggle for the state; it was 
bound, , therefore, to sharpen the dictatorship. Partly, 
it was the outcome of the international insecurity of the 
Soviet Union; that meant a great increase in the neces- 
sary pace of Soviet industrialization which, in its turn, 
sharpened the significance of party-difference, and, 
therefore, the struggle for power. Partly, again, it was 
the outcome of an indu^rialization imposed rapidly 
upon a people unaccustomed to the discipline of the 
machine. Unless the response to machine technology 
could have been imposed ruthlessly, the organization of 
its benefits could not be looked for in the time that 
Stalin and his associates conceived themselves to poraess. 
We who can read of the iron age of our own industrial 
revolution must be careful here in our judgments; and an 
American commentator who remembers Heeren and 
Gastonia, the grim revelations of the La FoUette Com- 
mittee on civil hberties, the unforgettable, picture Mr. 
Steinbeck has drawn of the Joad family will at least 
hesitate in the ease of bis condemnation. 

No doubt all of this must be read in the context of 
the personal psychology of Stalin and his associates, and 
this, in its turn, in the context of Bol^evist philosophy. 
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We are dealing with men who have, rightly or wrongly, 
a conviction that is religious in its profundity that they 
are bringing the inevitable future to the birth. They 
have a vision of its character. They are convinced that 
it is infinitely precious. They believe that no sacrifices 
are too great for its attainment. Intelligibly enough, 
they set the price they must impose upon this generation 
against the final liberation of its successors they believe 
themselves to be organizing. They believe that the only 
sin is weakness, that error is as profound a threat to 
victory as was heresy to the Christian of an earlier age. 
Their effort has for them all the elements of a crusade. 
To grasp their temper we must try to realize the inner 
compulsions, which, given the postulates of action, drives 
relentlessly forward all the great revolutionaries of 
history, Mahomet, Luther, Calvin, Cromwell, For them, 
what ever jeopardizes their concept of the Revolution is 
as hateful and as morally wrong as was Rome to the 
Puritan of England and Scotland, and of the American 
emigration. To suggest toleration to them is like sug- 
gesting to a Puritan accommodation with Rome. They 
have the truth, and they will die rather than fail to 
impose it. 

I do not think anyone in England or America can 
fully understand the spirit of Bolshevism who has not 
studied with some particularity the literature of seven- 
teenth-century Puritanism on its more militant side. 
There is the same consciousness of election, the same 
realization of the infinite worth of grace, the same 
contempt for the normal habits of human nature, a good 
deal, too, of the Puritan’s conviction that whatever 
denies his central truth is error from the devil the infec- 
tion from which cannot be destroyed too early. The 
Bolshevik, not leas than the Puritan, is guided by his 
inner light, and that drives him inescapably to his goal 
even if, on his pilgrimage, he is seen to break the heart 
of half the world in his own radiant confidence, in his 
zeal for personal confession out of an intimate experience 
which has freed him from the weight of traditional 
error, in his glad knowledge that the ultimate victory is 
certain, in his power to suffer all earthly torment on 
behalf of the vision, in his conviction of the utter worth- 
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lessness of all insights not derived from his own postu- 
lates of thought, in the belief, perhaps above all, that 
he is the forerunner of what is inevitably ordained, his 
resemblance to the seventeenth-century Puritan is a 
remarkable one. No one who has seen a Bolshevik 
Congress at work but can recognize there the historic 
hopes of the earlier movement; a meeting of the Praesi- 
dium at Moscow must have its psychological aflanities 
with those Putney Debates of Oromwell’s Ironsides the 
Clarke Papers have so happily preserved for us. Even 
the Bolshevik contempt for “bourgeois” learning is 
exactly paralleled by the suspicion of secular learning 
with which the “mechaniok preachers” are filled; and 
the Bolshevik reliance upon their texts from Marx and 
Lenin and Stalin is identical with the Puritan depen- 
dence upon citations from the Scriptures. 

No portrait of a Bolshevik is complete without its 
emphasis upon his immersion in a tradition of persecu- 
tion and conspiracy in which he learns contempt of 
personal danger and pride in martyrdom. The reader, 
for example, of Demitroff’s testimony at the Reichstag 
Fire Trial in 1934 could easily imagine that he was 
listening to the witness John Bunyan felt himself 
compelled to bear. Both types, alike, are schooled by 
grim experience to an iron discipline of which the lesson 
is that what matters is the victory of the gospel and that 
only in fidelity to its claims can the individual find the 
highroad to his salvation. It is noteworthy, too, that 
the strategy of the Puritan to a hostile government 
resembles that of the Bolshevik in a marked degree. 
He is foremost in his denunciation of an intolerance 
directed against himself; as he achieves power, he can 
be equally emphatic in his denial of tolerance for others. 
Convinced of the possession of truth, they believe that it 
involves the obligation to compel uniformity. They see 
in the variations of doctrine an inevitable source of 
intellectual error, and, therefore, of confusion in be- 
haviour; for when men refuse to accept necessary truth, 
they are a menace to order and society. The Puritan 
enthusiast sought to compel men to grace as individuals; 
the Bolshevik seems to compel a collective salvation. 
•But in each there are the three vital qualities, humility, 
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penitence and the conviction of an awaiting glory, 
which provides the faith that its professor’s mission is to 
transform the character of human behaviour that it may 
be prepared for a higher station in the universe. That 
the Puritan’s mission came, as he believed, from the 
grace of God, while that of the Bolshevik comes from 
his grasp, as he insists, of the laws of history, makes 
little difference to the identity of impact the inspiration 
makes. 

It is, I think, too, of pivotal importance to the grasp 
of this outlook, that the Bolshevik has the same impatient 
contempt as the Puritan for the exponent of half-meas- 
ures. Just as to Pascal with his Jansenist sense of 
infinite degradation, the luminous moderation of Mont- 
aigne imperils salvation ; just as Prynne could find in 
the “unlovelinesse of lovelocke’s” the highroad to dam- 
nation ; so the Bolshevik finds in the minutest deviation 
from the stream of party doctrine the prospect of counter- 
revolution which, for him, is what damnation is to the 
Puritan. Each must be all or nothing. Each refuses to 
see any aspect of life save in the context of his supreme 
aim. Each finds it more difficult to forgive the half- 
friend than the open enemy. Each lavishes upon his 
opponents a wealth of abuse which, for the faiihful, is 
a completely effective substitute for the objective analysis 
of doctrine. Nothing less than a complete regeneration 
of society is the object at which each aims; and it is 
easy to see that any faltering in this objective can be 
equated with an absence of grace. The Bolshevik 
handles his opponent with the same armoury of sacred 
text and scurrilous abuse as the Puritan; what the Roman 
Church is to one, so is bourgeois society to another. 
Pryyne, after all, handled Ai’chbishop Laud in much the 
same way as Lenin handled Eautsky; and the Puritan’s 
citations of Scripture are the precise equivalent of the 
Bolshevik’s citations of Marx. Each, tw, as the Chmnh 
Book of the Bunyan meeting, and the confessional 
experiences of a Communist Party group, make evident, 
is living a life each item in the behaviour , of which is 
responsible to, and judged by, the fellowship in whom 
he is umted in his search for salvation. And in the 
.same vital way as Puritanism succeeded as it beoaine a 
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movement able to bring hope and exhilaration, the pro- 
mise of a future share in the true riches of life, to the 
disinherited, so has the appeal of Bolshevism been built 
upon ita pledge of election to the proletariat. And 
because the power to withhold salvation from its aspirants 
evokes fear in those who yearn to share in its wealth, so 
Bolshevism, like Puritanism before, while it has bred the 
hero and the saint, has bred in so many, too, the syco- 
phant_ and the hypocrite. Fear is an essential instru- 
ment in its purposes. But fear .alone does not explain 
its power, Fear could no more have won to Puritan 
doctrine the allegiance of Milton and Cromwell, of 
Lilburne and Bunyan, than fear could have brought 
Lenin and Trotsky, Stalin and Voroshilov to the service 
of the Bolshevik cause, 

_ I do not think, therefore, that the erosion of dictator- 
sMp in the Soviet Union is a simple matter; certainly its 
disappearance cannot be effected by a simple act of will 
on the part of Stalin and his colleagues. That could not 
be the case simply because so abrupt a transition would 
jeopardize the whole foundations of not merely the 
Stalin regime, but even of the Soviet Union. It would 
mean the devotion to the struggle for power of energy 
and purposes that are now harnessed to the economic 
effort of the Union, and could not, without paralysis, 
be harnessed elsewhere. That is part of the price paid 
for the change of a party dictatorship which admitted 
democracy within its ranks to the dictatorship of a 
narrow bureaucracy which has stifled all initiative not 
regarded by itself as orthodox. Clearly, for example, if 
the process of industrialization were to be hampered by 
the kind of debate which occurred during the fight for 
control between Stalin and Trotsky, the production of 
capital and consumption goods would be checked at 
every turn. For that fight would mean doubt of the 
faith; and it is the hold of the faith which confers the 
power to impose the continual fulfilment of orders. 
Dictatorship is more likely to be followed by anarchy 
than by freedom unless it is able to offer the prospect of 
security, internal and external, as freedom is sought for 
and conceded, ; 

I believe, therefore, that the decline . of dictatorship 
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in the Soviet Union is, above all, dependent upon the 
grovrth of a wide popular faith in its security. And that 
is a matter which depends at least as much upon events 
without as upon events within the Union. So long as 
there is a widespread conviction that the capitalist 
powers are prepared to attack the Soviet Union, so long 
the dictatorship will persist; for so long it will be able to 
utilize national sentiment on its own behalf. So long, 
also, as the possibility of that attack exists, all dissident 
opinion in the Soviet Union will look expectantly to 
foreign assistance for aid; and there is good reason to 
accept the Soviet view that such expectations have 
rarely been disappointed. The people of the Soviet 
Union will not feel secure until they see that the power 
of a great state to act aggressively is curbed so far as 
organization can curb it. When they have that confi- 
dence, the demand for democratic concessions from the 
dictatorship will follow rapidly. But I am confident 
that an atmosphere of international security is the 
necessary prelude to its coming. 

For, as it comes, no dictatorship can impose over a 
long period the controls that are necessary to its per- 
manence. Given external security, it is impossible, in 
the modern conditions of communication, to build a 
Ohinese wall about a whole civilization. The growth of 
education, even the impact of industrialization itself, 
these make, by nature, for demands no dictatorship can 
safely refuse. Were it to do so, it would invite internal 
disruption. For it would involve a sullen discontent 
among men and women increasingly conscious of the 
frustration of their powers, and increasingly suspicious 
of the motives of those who frusti-ated them. At present, 
Stalin and his a^ociates have a powerful reply to any 
such resentment. They can say that the admission of 
the classic principles of democracy provides the enemies 
of the Soviet Union, as they provided the enemies of 
the Weimar Republic, with exactly the opportunity and 
procedures for which they are looking. TTiey can insist 
that every regime in danger has been compelled to 
affiume vast powers of protection against their abuse. 
K this is the case in a political democracy in which, as 
in Great Britain, the parliamentary system has been 
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unchallenged for over two and one half centuries, it is 
not surprising that a regime which is attempting to build 
something like a new way of ci-v^ized life should feel 
insecure after less than a generation of experience in 
which foreign and civil war have defined the habits of 
thought. 

The argunaent is a powerful one, I think, on any 
showing. It is useless not to remember that, apart 
from the working class, there have been few who have 
not displayed to the Russian Revolution a hatred even 
more vitriolic than our ancestors displayed to the 
French Revolution. It is useless, either, to forget that 
in the critical years from 1933 to 1939 the statesmen of 
the European democracies exhausted all their ingenuity 
in evading the proffered alliance of the Soviet Union, 
and that, even on the very eve of war, the British 
Ambassador in Berlin could see no reason against an 
Anglo- Gennan alliance if the Polish problem could be 
peacefully solved. It is, too, of clearly immense im- 
portance that, the moment Stalin made the grave error 
of attacking Finland, there were wide circles of opinion 
in favour of accommodation with Germany in order to 
begin the psychologically more satisfactory process of 
attacking the Soviet Union as a joint effort in the name 
of “Christian” civilization. We have constantly to 
remember, in short, that in the degree that the Soviet 
Union conducts its experiment successfully, it thereby 
threatens the whole social and economic structoe of the 
existing capitalist order. Tlie anxiety for its break- 
down, the fear of its success, have been among the most 
considerable influences of our time in social thought; 
economists have even found an audience for the ail- 
ment that it was bound to break down on a priori 
grounds, without even the pretence of examining what 
it had achieved. 

The ugliness in it, and the cruelty, which have been 
both immense, and ite blunders, must not blind us to 
the fact that it is yet the most colossal event in history 
since the Reformation. For it coincides, like the latter, 
with a total crisis in civilization. And if, as it proceeds, 
it is able to show that, the private ownership of the 
means of production is unnecessary to, the efficient orga- 
11 
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nization of economic life; if, further, it can demonstrate 
that there is an adequate substitute for the profit- 
making motive which, as it works, makes unemploy- 
ment unnecessary; if it is able to show that the heritage 
of cultui'e can be made accessible to the mass of a 
nation, and that the impact of science on industrial 
technique is not a continuous threat to the economic 
secmity of the worker; obviously, then, the Russian 
Revolution will have opened a new and creative epoch 
in human experience as vital as any in our knowledge. 
It is, of coui'se, clear that these prospects are all con- 
tingencies. But no one who fails to note their existence 
can adequately measure the implications of the Revo- 
lution. 

But, very definitely, they are as yet contingencies 
merely. They may be Mattered by war; for the diver- 
sion, over time, of any considerable effort to its cost 
might easily destroy popular faith in the purpose of the 
Revolution, quite apart from the possibility that war 
might entail defeat. Quite clearly, also, the saci-ifioes 
the purposes entail are likely to be far more prolonged 
in an industrially backward country like the Soviet 
Union than they would be in an advanced one like the 
United States of America; the colossal figm’es of in- 
creased volume of production do not conceal the fact 
that output per worker in the Soviet Union is still far 
lower than in the more advanced capitalist countries, 
and the ultimate test lies in the capacity of the Soviet 
worker to out-distance the worker in a capitahst society. 
If these contingencies can be met, the impact of the 
Ru^an Revolution will, clearly enough, compel the 
rapid transformation of capitalism. It will, everywhere, 
have to adjust itself to the new way of life just as 
feudalism was compelled to adjust itself to the immensely 
greater potentialities of individualistic capitalism after 
the sixteenth century. 

That, at any rate, was the history of the French 
Revolution; it compelled, all over the world, an adjust- 
ment both of ideas and of institutions to the purposes it 
emlwdied. It did so despite its blunders and its crimes; 
it did so despite the ware that were waged against it; 
and it did so despite the fact that, to the main men of 
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property in that generation, its ideas seemed the incar- 
nation of original sin. The effeot of the French Revolu- 
tion was, for half a oentuiy after its occurrence, to set 
the decisive context of European history. It awakened 
in thousands of humble men hopes and aspirations they 
did not know themselves to possess; and these came to 
shape new criteria of social judgment to which, increas- 
ingly, the governing class had to adjust its mind. It 
staked the claim of a nouvelle coucke sociale to a place in 
the sun; and the Europe of the nineteenth centmy had 
to find room for it in the calculations of statesmen. 

I see no reason to suppose that the effect of the 
Russian Revolution may not be similar in character. It 
is, above all, a challenge to the foundations of middle- 
class civilization, an assertion that a man may not be 
excluded from the essential goods that civilization has 
achieved simply because be is not an owner of the 
instruments of production. That assertion has already 
won widespread welcome all over the world, not merely 
in the constituency to which it has been directly 
addressed. Indeed, its acceptance is the logical outcome 
of any system of representative government that is 
based upon a universal and equal franchise. 

For in an imequal society, where what is most im- 
pressive is the contrast between riches and poverty, it is 
inevitable that men should seek to use their political 
power to redress the balance implied in that contrast. 
They will seek to do so as soon as they become con- 
vinced that a policy of concessions merely from the rich 
to the poor does not satisfy their established expecta- 
tions. And as soon as they seek to do so either there 
must be inaugurated a series of maasive social and 
economic reforms which prove that the balance is being 
consciously and continuously redressed, or there will be 
an attempt forcibly to change the character of the 
state. Either, that is, classes must co-operate to change 
the foundations, or the abyss between them will grow 
so wide that conflict is inevitable. 

It is the fact that this conception has been given so 
vivid an actuality in the Russian Revolution which 
provides it with its d;^amic, even explosive, character. 
It inta naifi ap suddenly and so sharply the challenge 
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to the existing order that it induces both excessive hopes 
and excessive fears. Excessive hopes, because the com- 
parative ease with which the Bolsheviks seized power 
tempts extremists everywhere to underestimate both the 
stongth of the resistance they will encounter and the 
complexities of the problem of consolidating power if 
and when it is won; and because revolutionary optim- 
ism always exaggerates the ease with which deep-seated 
habits can be changed. Excessive fears, because all 
those whose interests are jeopardized by infection from 
the Russian Revolution tend to infer from it not the 
desirability of reforming while there is yet time, but the 
necessity of safeguarding themselves from the danger 
of infection. The result, handled unwisely, is to widen 
the gulf between classes; and the more profound the 
faith the Revolution evokes, the more conscious do men 
become of the width of the gulf. This makes the temper 
of possible accommodation more difficult of access; and 
it also gives an undue influence to the extremist voices 
on either side. 

The Russian Revolution, in fact, like its French 
predecessor, has become a subject upon which very few 
men can speculate calmly, so immense are the hopes 
and fears built upon its outcome. The hopes tempt 
those who hold them to insist that nothing the leaders 
of the Soviet Union do can be wrong; and the fears 
tempt its enemies to argue that not even its most 
obvious achievements are real. Hope that is deaf to 
reason, and ignorant of the power of prescription, 
always exacerbates every conflict of ideas within a 
society; just as fear, in the same case, shuts men’s ears 
to the most obvious call for necessary change. The 
most urgent problem of the Russian Revolution is not 
the praise or blame it should exact, but the need for its 
understanding; and nothing is so rare. For where under- 
standing of so immense an event halts, it may easily 
lead to the protagonists of either side arming themselves 
to ensure the victory of their outlook. 

It is this possible outcome of the fear and hope 
aroused by the Russian Revolution which has made two 
decisions of Moscow mnoe 1917 such disastrous decisions. 
The first was the decision of Benin to split the working- 
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class forces of the world by founding the Communist 
International and, therewith, the national Communist 
Parties; the second was the decision of the Soviet Union 
to enforce upon its constituents everywhere a view of 
the war of 1939 which made them the exponents of 
revolutionary defeatism in the states opposed to Hitler 
and Mussolini. The firat was a disastrous decision for 
a number of reasons. It turned the mind of each Com- 
munist party into a conspiratorial direction. It gave 
the status of rigid orthodoxy to a strategy or revolution 
the validity of which was built almost wholly on the 
assumption that the unique experience of Eussia was a 
pattern for peoples with a century of quite different 
history behind them. It turned the Communist parties 
outside the f oviet Union into narrow sects the tempo of 
whose activity was set, not by the situations they con- 
fronted, but by the international requirements of the 
Soviet Union. It also gave a pretext to Fascist parties 
to pose as the representatives of patriotism and order 
which, though it had no substance in fact, gave them 
access to alliances they would not otherwise have 
possessed. And the fact that the organization of the 
Communist parties had the right centralism, ever- 
increasing in tightness, of their Eussian model, gave 
them a contempt for ordinary men. They worked, no 
doubt, for the future of an abstract proletarian, but 
they were rarely acquainted with the realities of. human 
nature. 

That centralism is natui'al enough in the historic 
circumstances which the Eussian Revolution confronted; 
without it, the discipline and elan of the Bo^heviks 
would not have been attained. But, first it required the 
genius of Lenin to give it the requisite adaptability of 
manoeuvre on the field of battle; and, second, it accorded 
ill with the habits of states accustomed over along 
period to representative democremy in the political field. 
Its origins, indeed, go further back than Lenin. Part 
of it, I tbmk , is directly traceable to Eousseau’s idea_ of 
the legislator who is to bring the ideal state into beii^ 
by imposing his purpose on a people not yet ready 
for its acceptance. That view, natural ip the offspring 
of Calvin’s Qeneva, with his profound conviction that 
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men have been con*upted by social institutions, passed 
from him to Babeuf and his fellow-conspirators. They 
saw their hopes in France broken by evil men; and they 
thought of a conspiratorial dictatorship as a process of 
compulsion to virtue. From Babeuf, through Buonarroti 
and the secret of nascent European democracy in the 
first forty years of the nineteenth century, the idea 
passed to Marx and the socialist movement; and it is 
easy to see how, in the bitterness of his exile, he trans- 
formed it into that proletarian dictatorship which, on 
the analogy of Rousseau’s legislator, was to “force men 
to be free.’’ Mixed with the dubious metaphysics of 
the Hegelian dialectic, it enabled, less the party as the 
whole, than its biu'eaucratio apparatus, so to speak, as 
they could urge, with the authentic voice of history. 
What they urged was what the “real will” of the prole- 
tariat would demand could it but know what was best 
for itself; it enabled the party to transcend those tem- 
porary and immediate, even irrational, interests which 
obscured for the masses the truths to which the parties 
had access. It involved, indeed, the denial that what a 
proletariat seemed to want was what it wanted at all, 
whenever what it seemed to want went counter to what 
the party decided was good for it. And if other parties 
of a proletarian complexion refused to accept the 
superior insight of the Communist party, it meant that 
they must be denounced as objectively the enemies of 
the working class. 

The dialectic, indeed, was the ideal philosophy for an 
extremist group convinced of its possession of eternal 
truth, and certain that all its enemies or critics were 
always wrong. It gave them an unbreakable faith; 
and it gave them the fanatic’s contempt for all who did 
not see, as they saw it, the piiceless importance of the 
end. But it led them to the use of tactics which seemed 
outrageous to those not wholly convinced that the end 
was as certain as they made it. It made them con- 
temptuous of any who hesitated to go the whole way 
with them; and from contempt they could pass easily to 
the belief that the destruction of all socialist influence 
they could _ not control was the necessary prelude to 
their own victory. They were even prepared to combine 
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with their avowed enemies for this purpose, convinced 
that, in the end, they were bound to be the residuary 
legatees of power. In fact, of course, the real result of 
their manoeuvres was to create monumental confusion 
in the world-proletariat to the profit not of the workers 
but of their enemies. Only zealots for a doctrine which 
ignored reality could have preferred the prospects of the 
worker’s under Hitler to their prospects under the 
Weimar Republic. I think it probable that, had Lenin 
not precipitated the fatal split in the working-class 
forces implied in .the foundation of the Communist In- 
ternational, certainly not Hitler, and perhaps not 
Mussolini, would have attained to power. But the 
preliminary condition of their success was that, through 
Communist fanaticism, the organized forces of the 
working class were divided and hesitant when they 
could have been united and strong. 

The second disastrous decision was that which, after 
October 1939, resulted in the growth of revolutionary 
defeatism among the Communist parties of the democ- 
racies. I have already explained why the Soviet Union, 
for very good reasons, was led to adopt a policy of 
neutrality in this war. There is no doubt that this 
policy was a profound shook to the constituent parties 
of the Communist International. The vdte face bad to 
be explained; and it had so to be explained that the 
Communist parties did not appear, within the democ- 
racies, to wish or work for a Fascist victory. The only 
way to do this was to insist that this was an “imperial- 
ist” war, on the model of 1914, the results of which were 
indifferent to the true interests of the worker; and 
thence to argue, as Lenin argued in 1914, that the class- 
conscious proletarian would work for the overthrow of 
his “bom’geois" government and its replacement by a 
government of the masses. The elaborate and unedify- 
ing casuistry by which this view was defended can 
hardly, I suspect, have deceived the realists in the 
Kremlin, whatever its hold abroad. It was the out- 
come of Soviet fear of Germany, and, objectively, is 
unintelligible except on the basis of that fear. Partiy, 
I think, it must be attributed to the impact upon Stalin 
and his associates of the poison, of unlimited power. 
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For they have rid themselvos of any outside their 
own circle who could speak to them on equal terms. 
They have ceased to submit vital decisions to criticism. 
They have come to expect that whatever they announce 
shall be received with unlimited and punctual applause, 
to equate, indeed, criticism of their decisions with coun- 
ter-revolutionary sentiment. The situation of men who 
have made themselves immune from the need to consider 
any opinion but their own is bound to result in grave 
mistakes; and it makes no difference in what kind of 
state that situation is found. It creates in them the 
fatal illusion of infallibility than which there is no myth 
more dangerous; and that myth leads on, still more 
fatally, to persecution of those who are unable to accept 
its implications. When that stage is reached, every- 
thing that makes for peaceful relations between men is 
menaced, simply because those who have the illusion of 
infallibility cease to regard themselves as men, and, 
even worse, cease to regard their subjects as ends not 
less than instruments. 

Here, I suggest, the Communist parties outside the 
Soviet Union have served Stalin ill. They can, of course, 
argue that they were ignorant of each stage of its 
development until it was operative, and that it was 
impossible for any of them to take a line which would 
have meant an attack on the Soviet Union. But the 
answer surely is that a world-movement which seeks for 
world-influence ought not to allow one of its constituent 
parties to get into the position where its decisions are 
beyond criticism; and, further, tha# the Soviet govern- 
ment would never have sought to im^se the line those 
parties have followed had not their past supineness 
given it the right to anticipate that it would be sup- 
ported in whatever policy it might adopt. 

That abdication from the duty of critical judgment 
is the real sin against the light which all dictatorship 
imposes upon its subjects; and it is also the source of the 
immense risks which aU dictatorships, whether of the 
Left or the Eight, necessarily run. For abdication 
from the duty of critical judgment on the part of its 
tjubje^ even more of its devotees, necessarily means 
that it becomes rapidly separated from the mind of the 
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masses whom it controls. It must, therefore, at all costs 
maintain its prestige; and this consists either in carrying 
forward every policy to success, or finding a plausible 
scapegoat if it fails. It was necessary, therefore, for 
Stalin to throw overboard not only the policy, and its 
implications, Litvinov had followed from 1934, but also 
the praise which had been lavished upon the advance 
of Finnish democracy since 1936; and this catastrophic 
reversal of attitude had necessarily to be accepted as 
the insight of genius. But I think the real consequence 
of the change in all who are not vowed to the myth of 
Bolshevik infallibility has been to create the first pro- 
found doubts since 1917 of the identity of Soviet interest 
with those of the world-proletariat. Granted the victory 
of Great Britain, the result of that doubt is bound to be 
the need for Stalin to arrive at some modm vivendi with 
the victor which will be destructive of the legend of his 
own infallibility. < 

It is this kind of catastrophic change that a dictator- 
ship shotdd, at all costs, avoid. Lenin did so because 
of two things. He always permitted vital criticism with- 
out resentment; and he always avoided laying the 
foundations for mass- antagonism from those upon whose 
support he could reasonably count. That was why he 
could accept a defeat like that of Brest-Litovsk without 
humiliation; that, also, is why he could execute so 
comprehensive a retreat as the New Economic Policy 
in the confident expectation that he could retrace his 
steps. It is the grave flaw in Stalin’s technique that he 
has built his dictatorship upon a pattern which excludes 
these po^bilities. He has always to be victorious; he 
has always to be right; he has always to be succes^l. 
He has always to have men to blame whom he can 
convincingly blame. But that means that even his 
closest associates are never secure of their hold; and this 
means, in tum^ that the loyalty upon which he has to 
rely is rarely, even in the cental direction of affairs, 
the spontaneous loyalty of rational conviction. How 
little it is this kind of loyalty is evident to anyone who 
knows the Soviet system from within; or oteelrves the 
growth of adulatory Byzantinism in the habits of the 
regime. 
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The future of the Soviet system is necessarily com- 
promised by these developments. For they have thi’ea- 
tened its success at home, as they have injured its 
prestige abroad. Abroad, it needed the authority which 
came from the conviction not only that it was the 
leader of the socialist forces of the world, but, also, that 
it could be counted upon to stand firmly against systems 
which, like that of Hitler, threaten at its root the 
power of the working class to go forward. The German- 
Soviet Pact was, from this angle, a cynical manoeuvre 
which, as the Communist International sought tc pro- 
vide it with a logical jufitifioation, became a shameless 
exhibition, on Stalin’s part, of complete indifference to 
the fate of the working ola® outside the Soviet Union; 
and the attack on Finland, like the absorption of the 
Baltic republics, was an example of strategic imperialism 
in the direct tradition of preventive wars. Both policies 
had a bad result on the internal aspect of the Soviet 
Union. 

For their result was, necessarily, to prolong the 
power of a despotic system which no one had done more 
than Stalin and his colleagues to expose as the vital 
enemy of the workers. By prolonging that power, 
therefore, especially in the context of Stalin’s inevitable 
knowledge that Hitler would abide by his agreement 
only so long as he felt it advisable, he ri^ed the danger 
of exactly that isolation it should have been the central 
purpose of his strategy to avoid. It was above all his 
interest to keep the Soviet Union a factor in world 
affairs whose zeal for peace and whose hostility to 
aggression even his profoundest enemies could not 
successfully deny. That was his fundamental psycho- 
logical safeguard in the evil atmosphere of power- 
politics, which had been made so much more evil by the 
policy of Hitler. When he decided to compromise with 
Nazism, and to profit by the compromise in the Nazi 
manner, he could not fail gravely to impair the credit 
of the Russian Revolution even with its warmest 
friends.. 

The safety, in fact, of the purposes of 1917 now rests, 
in my judgment, less upon factors inside the , Soviet 
Union than upon factors outside it. It depends, fiiBt, 
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upon the rapid defeat of the Nazi government. For 
that defeat alone means a chance of reorganizing col- 
lective seomity against aggression, and, thereby, a 
breathing-space of pivotal importance to civilization. 
It is a breathing-space which gives the Soviet Union 
relief from the fear of external attack, and the chtince 
that the nature of the economic problems post-war 
Europe will confront will hasten the evolution of the 
Western powers to a socialist synthesis. If that occurs, 
it will markedly advance the compulsion to internal 
democracy in the Soviet Union; for nothing else, within 
the time of which our generation need take account, can 
give its citizens that sense of security of which the return 
to freedom is the necessary outcome. 

I doubt whether it will be a rapid return, unless some 
radical change occurs in the structure and habits of the 
Euseian Communist party; for men who, like Stalin, 
have become accustomed to the habits of unfettered 
command do not easily recover from them save as the 
condition of survival. It is always, moreover, a hard 
thing to break the power of a bureaucracy many of 
whose members have attained positions of, privilege by 
obsequious service to those habits. That is even more 
the case when the path of the dictator, as with Stalin, 
has been marked by the imposition of penalties so cruel 
upon those who have differed from him. There is the 
danger of revehge, the fear that a new terror may take 
the place of the old. Action and reaction are equal in 
the dynamics of politics not less than those of nature. 
It is part of the price that the Soviet Union will hnfe to 
pay for the scale of its experinaeut, and the tempo at 
which, in its difficult environment, the experiment was 
made, that it ■will find the path from collectivist econo- 
mics to political democracy so much more steep and 
difficult than its makers deemed possible. But that is 
the price they always must pay who do not measure the 
cost, of means in their relentless pursuit even of the 
greatest end. 

One final remark upon the Ru^an Revolution is 
worth making. There can be little doubt that the 
intensity of its dictatorship, its ruthl^sness, even, mafcw 
less impact upon ■those over whom it is exercised than it 
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would do among a people who, like ourselves, have a 
deep-rooted tradition of political democracy. After all, 
there had been nothing in Russian history to compare 
with that experience of self-government in trade unions, 
in Nonconformist Churches, in the co-operative societies, 
and in local politics, which made the working man in 
Britain increasingly anxious himself to shape his own 
destiny. The Soviet dictatorship, in Stalin’s hands, 
carries on the Byzantine tradition of Czarism; there is a 
sense in which its results are more akin to those of Peter 
the Great than of a Western agent of emancipation. 
We cannot omit to recognize that, short of military 
defeat, those results are bound, in the long run, to be 
fatal to the dictator’s power; the educational implica- 
tions alone are, over a period, the guarantee of that. 
No one who knows the Soviet Nnion can doubt that its 
results stir up ways of behaviour which, when there is 
external security, will begin to question, will ask for 
a unity that grows from below instead of a unity that 
is imposed from above. How long those ways of be- 
haviour will be in developing, I do not think anyone 
can tell; that the period of their emergence depends 
veiy largely on the international situation is, I think, a 
legitimate inference from our experience. Danger 
always holds together a nation that lives under strict 
coercive authority; and the, danger that confronts the 
Russian Revolution has been beyond all question real. 
It has given Stalin psychological defences which a wiser 
poUoy in Britain and America would, over the last 
decade, have stricken from his hands. If their rulers, 
if, even more, their peoples, have learned one of the 
supreme lessons of this war, they can, I think, restore 
to the Russian Revolution that power to achieve the 
balance between individual liberty and social security 
which is the objective of all political effort. The first 
condition of ^ that restoration is the defeat of Fascism; 
the second is the creative use of the victory. But to 
understand what these imply we must grasp the nature 
of the Fascist adventure. It is to that analysis that I 
now turn. 



Chapter III 

THE MEANING OF FASCISM 

I 

The phenomena presented by the Fascist states 
preserve a certain regularity of rhythm of obvious im- 
portance to their understanding. In each case, their 
ralers have come to power either in a society that was 
defeated in the war of 1914 or in one that was dissatis- 
fied in its expectations by the outcome of that conflict. 
Disappointed national ambition, that is to say, has in 
each case been an element in the rise of the Fascist 
party to power. In each case, further, the appeal of ihe 
Fascist party, in its predominant public expre^on, has 
beefi an appeal to the oppressed elements in the national 
community; the small shopkeeper, threatened by the 
progress of the co-operative store or the multiple shop, 
the unemployed, especially the unemployed ex-officer, 
the small manufacturer jeopardized by the growth 
of corporate organization, the declasse intellectual, 
unable to find a career in one of the historic political 
organizations, the petit bourgeois, less able than at any 
previous time to become his own master, it is to these 
that, as it made its way to power, the Fascist party has 
sought to appeal. 

But, in each case, also, the formal programme of the 
Fascist parties has been a facade to cover very different 
connections. A. large part of their finance has been 
derived from affiliations made with big business; and a 
vital part of their leadership has been pledged, from an 
early stage, to hostility towards proletarian aspirations. 
There has been pienetration of, or, at least, an under- 
standing with, the governmental apparatus of the state; 
officers- of its defence forces, the police, and even the 
magis^acy and the civil service, have connived ^ at 
considerable illeg^ties on the part of Fascists, Having 
attained, power, they have invariably proceeded not. 
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only to throw overboard their announced programme. 
They have also, by a system of terror more or less pro- 
portionate to their foar of resistance, to destroy their 
opponents and to liquidate all organizations which 
might serve in the future as a oontingont som’ce of 
hostility. They have invariably established a mono- 
party state, of which the essence has been the identifica- 
tion of the party-structure with the apparatus of state- 
power. This has meant that all opposition to the party 
has become opposition to the state, with the result that, 
more or less rapidly, every aspect of the national life-^ 
cultural, political, economic, social — ^has become subordi- 
nated to the single need of the party’s retention of 
power. This has, of course, implied at once the over- 
throw of all the constitutional habits which representa- 
tive democracy had sought to establish since the French 
Revolution; and this, in its turn, has involved the denial 
that the individual is an end in himself, in whom, 
because he is so regarded, rights inhere. He has become, 
on the contrary, a means to an end. 

That end is a constant increase' in the power of the 
state, regarded as the authoritarian embodiment of the 
national purpose. But since the state is, for all essential 
purposes, the Fascist party, the subordination of the 
individual to the Fascist party is the inevitable accom- 
paniment of its evolution. And this has set the perspec- 
tive of both the internal and external policies of Fascism. 
Internally, it has been compelled to interventionism lest 
grievance accumulate and, thereby, threaten its power; 
compensation has to be offered to the multitude for the 
suppression of the institutions whereby, in a capitalist 
democracy, they sought to improve their standard of Hfe. 
Externally, moreover, the very fact that Fascism was 
nourished by disappointed national ambition has meant 
its necessary concentration on an aggressive foreign 
policy. That has served several purposes. By the pur- 
suit of “glory” abroad it has tended to draw attention 
away from grievance at home. The pursuit of “glory” 
had involved an increase in armaments proportionate 
to the ambitions such “glory” demanded, and that 
inorease, accordingly, acts as a form of public works and 
so hEW the effect of decreasing unemployment; thereby 
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it can be represented as proof of the triumph of the 
Fascist regime in the economic realm. But the pursuit 
of “glory” must have tangible achievements to its 
credit. It, therefore, becomes necessary for the Fascist 
power not only to threaten aggressive action, but also 
to move towards its achievement of “a place in the sun.” 
For this purpose it selects an opponent who can either 
be compelled, through its weakness, to give way, or, if 
it resists, makes embarkation upon war seem at least a 
legitimate gamble. Since war, or the threat of it, is 
always a means of consolidating the psychological unity 
of a nation, at least to the point where it stfiers defeat 
in the held, this has the effect at once of making resis< 
tanoe to the regime more difiScult and, to the point 
where it is victorious, of enhancing its prestige. And 
the advance of the nation by conquests of this kind has 
the advantage of satisfying the national ambitions 
which have been defeated or disappointed in the past. 
There will be few of those who are not outright oppo- 
nents of the system who will not be moved by its suc- 
cessful use of the technique of imperialist expa^on. 

The Marxist critics of Fascism have dismissed it as 
simply the expression of monopoly-capitalism in decay. 
They have pointed out, quite rightly, that it does not 
disturb the vital class-relations in any society it comes 
to dominate; individuals, or special ^oups like the Jews, 
apart, it is characteristic of ite functioning that the rich 
remain rich and the poor remain poor. They have 
pointed out, also rightly, that in each Fascist state not 
only have the great monopolies strengthened their posi- 
tion, but that the promised protection to the “little man" 
has never, in fact, been forthcoming. They have shown, 
with abundant proof, that the destruction of institutions 
like the trade unions and the socialist parties leaves the 
workers largely helple^ before the demands of their 
erhployers; a diminuidon in the standard of living has 
been a consistent accompaniment of Fascist evolution. 
They argue, therefore, that the essence of Fascism is 
that it represents the replacement of capitalist democ- 
racy by the naked dictatorship of the big monopolies. 
It is the refuge to which capitalism is driven when it is 
no longer able at once to preserve the privileges of ite 
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ruling class and to make concessions to the multitude. 

There is a real truth in this analysis, though it is not, 
I think, rigorous enough in chai’aoter to cover all the 
facts involved. No one can study the history of the way 
in which Mussolini and Hitler arrived at power without 
seeing that they were, in a fundamental way, the 
condottiere of big business. From that element in so- 
ciety each derived a large part of his financial support; 
each repaid that support by destroying for big business 
the essential mechanisms of working-class defence. But 
there are two other elements involved which are essen- 
tial to the understanding of Fascism to which its 
Marxist opponents have given inadequate attention. 

The first is the fact that both Mussolini and Hitler 
were able to build mass-movements. They were able to 
.weld together in a powerful organization the disin- 
herited, whether the unemployed soldier like Eoehin, or 
the declasse intellectual like Rosenberg, the dissatisfied 
youth and the petit bourgeois trader; and they made an 
obvious and important appeal to women. secret of 

this ability appears to have a twofold basis. Partly, it 
was built upon a skilful exploitation of nationalist senti- 
ment. It promised success and unity to peoples wWoh 
had been rendered miserable by failure and disunity. 
It offered them expansion through action at a time when 
the regime against wMch Fascism was a protest seemed 
incapable of growth and of action. Organized, more- 
over, as an army, it offered the prospect of a career with 
the right to command to those who joined it; they felt 
they were marching somewhere. Iliey were given 
something to do. In fulfilling their task, they bwame 
somebody. Even if they only attacked a helpless trade 
unionist in a dark side-street, or beat up an elderly Jew, 
they were defeating those whom they had been taught 
to regard as their enemies; and it was an easy step to 
make their enemies the cause of the humiliation the 
nation had suffered, and thus to represent their defeat 
as a victory for ttie nation. In the pathological condi- 
tion of post-1918 Italy and Germany, there were large 
numbers anxious to work off a sense of frustration and 
able to find in violence the means of aggressive compen- 
sation for it. And since most of those whom they 
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attacked were either, like trade unionists, bitterly dis- 
liked by business men, or like the German Jews, still 
regarded as an alien element in the national life, Fascist 
violence was almost benevolently regarded as a contri- 
bution to a futm’e order in which trade unionism would 
be sterilized and the positions and property held by Jews 
would be open to men who could not compete with them 
on equal terms. And when all this is set in the context 
of economic depression, and a political atmosphere in 
which the fractionalism of parties prevented any clarity 
of direction in government, it is clear enough that there 
was vast explosive material waiting to be organized. 
Had government, in either Italy or Germany, acted 
firmly against either Hitler or Mussolini in their early 
days, there would have been little difficulty in destroying 
the movements they symbolized. But the forces opposed 
to them were never united enough to make this possible. 

For the solid capitalist class distrusted the mood of 
the workers and was not unsympathetic to men who 
would, as they were privately assured, dissipate that 
mood by destroying the organization which made it 
possible. The workers were divided, above all by the 
divisions which sympathy for, and reaction against, the 
Communist International had created; they even came 
to hate one another more than they hated their common 
enemy. They faced an organized and well-drilled army 
which said one thing and one thing only to the mass of 
unpolitical citizens while they were engaged in endless 
and complicated doctrinal disputes of which that mass 
could make little or nothing. In a large degree, further, 
whatever promise the parties of the Left seemed to offer, 
was expUoitly affirmed by Fascism also; and the latter,, 
in its propaganda, was far more skilful in its psycholo- 
gical exploitation of the national tradition. The Left 
gave the impression of a .detachment from its main- 
stream; for Mussolini and Hitler the recovery of its 
power, was an essential element in their programme. 
To a nation in the bitterness of disillusion an exagge- 
rated nationalism is almost a necessary luxury. While 
the Fascists dwelt upon the glories of its past, the Left' 
demanded a clean break with a hundred memories that 
recollection had rendered sacred. There can be little 
IB 
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doubt that the technique of Fascist propaganda was, in 
this regard; far more in accord with established expec- 
tation, more easily grasped, therefore, than that of their 
rivals. The insistence that their attainment of power 
would mean action likely to compensate for past_ defeat 
was, I think, an index to a pei’ceptiveuess which was 
always absent from the propaganda of the Left. 

And of that Left one vital failure must be noted that 
is of the first importance. It was preaching a revolu- 
tionary doctrine without ever studying seriously the 
dynamics of power. That emerges clearly in the brief 
explosion of Italian revolutionary sentiment when the 
workers, in 1920, seized the factories. Either they had 
to move on from that seizure to an assault upon the 
state; or they had to accept a defeat which was bound 
to create profound hostility among every element of 
traditional order. They chose the first alternative, and 
this inevitably meant, fir's!, that they informed theh' 
enemies that they were incapable of seizing power, that 
their resentment was a mood rather than a movement, 
and, second, that they would submit to strong govern- 
ment if it was imposed. It was that discovery which 
cemented the alliance between Mussolini and the go- 
verning class of Italy. Thenceforward, be had only to 
take power in an atmosphere carefully dramatized to 
convey the appearance that he was irresistible; and in 
the first two years in which he uneasily felt his way to 
absolutism, none of his opponents had the courage to 
challenge his assumption of authority. He acted while 
they were content to discuss. 

If the Gerrnan experience was more complicated, it 
nevertheless conveys the same lesson. It was not only 
■ that the Weimar regime was, from the outset, unpopular 
because it had to govern a Germany embittered by 
defeat. It was not only,, also, that none of its many 
governments from 1918 sought to build either a civil 
service or a defence force upon whose loyalty it could 
genuinely count; the relation of Hitler to the Bavarian 
government after the putsch of 1923 is sufficient proof 
of that. It was not only, further, that the regime 
suffered from the tragedy of the inflation and the whole- 
sale misery of the economic blizzard, and that it was. 
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right down to the advent of Hitler, treated as an in- 
ferior state by France and Great Britain. It never 
possessed, in the fifteen yeara of its history, a govern- 
ment with power enough to pm’sue either a strong or 
even a continuous^ policy. German communism dis- 
mayed it by playing at revolution and, thereby, terri- 
fying its bourgeoisie without ever having the material 
power to subdue it. German socialists divided their 
time between fighting the Communists, on the one hand 
— an attitude for which Communist provocation has, 
indeed, a large responsibility— and in maintaining a 
tenacious legality of which their Fascist opponents took 
the fullest advantage. No one, to take a single, but 
crucial, instance, can study the tame surrender of the 
Social Democratic government of Prussia to von Papen 
in 1932 without realizing that the party, however well 
organized in a forjual way, never understood the dyna- 
mics of power. From the moment of that abdication, 
there was no hope for the Weimar regime except in 
revolutionary action. The fact that the socialists, whose 
supreme interest was in its defence at all coats, refused 
to embark upon it meant, and could only moan,' that 
they were acquiescing in their own destruction. 

They desired to rule who were afraid to govern; that 
is, I suggest, the meaning of socialist experience in Italy 
and Germany before the advent of Mussolini and Hitler 
to power. They refused to be the state; and they 
encountered opponents who were determined to utilize 
to the limit the full implications of ite supreme coercive 
power. And this leads me to the second aspect of 
Fascism in which, as I think, the Marxist analysis of its 
nature has been defective. While it is true, as I have 
said, that its rise to power has been associated with a 
partnership, revealed only after the event, between its 
leaders and the ruling elements in the capitalist democ- 
racy they destroyed, its use of power has made it more 
than a simple tool in the hands of monopoly capitalism. 

For it ' has been driven by its own inner logic to the 
destruction of capitalism in its historic liberal form. 
Granted the problems Fascism confronted, this was, I 
think, inevitable if, as an organized movement, its 
leaders, whether in Italy or in Germany, were to retain 
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power, For they had to do two things. On the one 
hand, they had to grapple with the problem of un- 
employment; on the other, they had to renew the 
national tradition, to dissipate the deep sense of frustra- 
tion that had been brought by the post-war years. They 
could not do the first according to the classic formulae 
of capitalism; Dr. Bruning’s experience in Germany had 
made that clear. They could not, either, do it by in- 
flation; the memories of the crisis after the French 
invasion of the Ruhr were still too vivid. They, therefore, 
required a programme of public works which yet per- 
mitted the pursuit of a spirited foreign policy. The first 
would absorb the unemployed; the second would draw 
attention away from domestic grievance. 

But a spirited foreign poUoy, if it is to have any 
prospect of success, must be built on rearmament; the 
statesman who makes large demands must have the 
material power with which to back his demands. A 
disarmed Germany, a weak Italy, could argue and plead 
and cajole; they could not insist. A policy of large-scale 
rearmament, therefore, presented obvious advantages. 
It acted as a programme of public works; and it enabled 
the Fascist leaders to pitch their demands ever higher 
as their strength in armament proceeded. It was 
obvious that the major European powers would do much, 
at least, to avoid war; concessions, thereby, could be 
obtained by threat which would restore the national 
prestige. Rearmament would absorb the unemployed; 
and this would not only appease the discontent the 
previous regime was unable to overcome, but would, 
also, to the degree of its achievement', enhance the 
reputation of Fascism among the workers, would even 
act, to some extent, as a compensation for their lost 
liberties. Wq must not forget—as the Fascist leaders 
have not forgotten— the magic appeal of the Soviet 
Union to the workers as the land from which unemnlov- 
ment has been abolished. ^ 

But a programme of this character could not, under 
a capitalist economy, be carried out oh any considerable 
scale. It required the control of investment by the 
state; it required the control of imports by the state; it 
required the limitation of profit by the state to promote 
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continually the extension of rearmament by nvestmenti 
in the manufacture of arms of surplus profits. More 
than this. As rearmament proceeded, there were the 
twin dangers that approximation to full employment 
necessarily brings— a rise in wages and therewith a rise 
in prices; and the related danger, also, of the movement 
of labour into the industries, and the firms within each 
industry, which paid best. It was, therefore, necessary 
for the, government to limit the possibility of wage- 
increases; this involved, in order to prevent discontent, 
the fixation of prices, and this, in its turn, especially in 
the context of the devotion of profits to investment in 
armaments, to the rationing of consumption, Q-ermany, 
by 1939, and in a less degree Italy, had abandoned 
every characteristic symptom of a liberal capitalist 
economy. 

This development had further consequences. If it 
was facilitated by the abolition of the trade unions, 
which made any struggle for a higher standard of life 
impossible, its scope resulted in a rapid decline in mass- 
consumption. This in its turn did grave damage to the 
small shopkeeping class ; they found themselves unable 
to maintain their position and were driven into the 
ranks of the wage-earners. From this angle. Fascism 
has undoubtedly strengthened the power of the large 
industrial units. But it has also weakened them because 
their authority, being subordinated to the requirements 
of the rearmament programme, is limited by the purposes 
of that programme, namely, the recovery of national 
prestige. But as the political’ system of Fascism is the 
dictatorship of the party, it follows that the definition of 
what national prestige requires is a matter for the party 
leaders. And since their object, like that of all con- 
dottiere, is simply to remain in power, that definition is 
made in terms of what they judge is most likely to keep 
them in power. 

Granted this is, that they had {i) to deal with unem- 
ployment in a spectacular way, and (ii) that they had 
to restore the national prestige, they were compelled to 
rearmament and thence, inescapable, to a complete 
control of the productive system. In the light of the 
past, they had to avoid inflation. They had, therefore, 
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to prevent, at the least, a rise in the standard of life at 
the same time that they were increasing pi’oduotivity. 
Aware that any continued depression of that standard 
over any long period was bound to result in discontent, 
they had to do two further things. They had to control 
profits, lest the workers contrast their own situation 
with that of their employers ; and this was necessary, 
also, in order that the necessary capital for rearmament 
could be attained. But the limitation of profit was not 
enough. It might prevent the rise of anger and envy; 
it had a negatively beneficent effect psychologically. 
It did not, however, create hope ; and a regime which 
seeks for permanence and stability must be able to 
create hope. The Fascist leaders, therefore, were bound 
to make rearmament the foundation of an imperialist 
policy of conquest. They had to be able to promise 
great future benefits in return for present sacrifice. 
Unless conquest was possible which presented the pros- 
pect of an exploitation from wMoh the nation, whether 
Germany or Italy, would benefit, they could not satisfy 
either the workers, on the one hand, or the owning class 
on the other. The first would be impossible by I’eason 
of that proportion of production devoted to rearmament ; 
the second because the removal of the limitation on 
profit would exacerbate working-class opinion. A n d 
they could not escape from the necessity of rearmament, 
because, if they did so, they would have to abandon that 
spirited foreign policy which enabled them to claim that 
they were renewing the national tradition ; and they 
would have to find some substitute for rearmament as 
public works if immense unemployment was not to 
recur. Caught in that dilemma, both in Italy and in 
Germany, conquest became the inevitable end of their 
policy ; and it was, of course, certain that, at some stage, 
conquest was bound to lead to war. 

n 

This is, of course, an excessive simplification of the 
complicated economic processes of wtuch Fascism has 
disposed. What I am here concerned to emphasize is 
that the leaders of the Fascist parties have in each 
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instance used the power of the state to make themselves 
the masters alike of the working classes and of the 
capitalist class in the interest of perpetuating their own 
authority. They have won some approval from the first 
by solving the problem of unemployment and by limit- 
ing profits ; they have won the approval of the second 
by abolishing the organs of working-class advance and 
by making the industrial machine work at full pressure. 
They have won approval from all by making their res- 
pective nations feared by other nations ; and this has 
been equated with a revival of national prestige. And 
that fear has led to the extension of the territories of 
each nation ; with the prospect of continuous profit as 
the result of the extension. Profit offered the hope that, 
at some stage, there would be an increase in the stand- 
ard of life ; as that came, it would ensure security for 
the masses and stability for the regime. 

The weakness of the scheme is apparent. It was 
dependent upon conquest without in order to maintain 
its conquests within. Its terror at home was matched 
by its threats abroad ; and those thi-eats impelled those 
whom it menaced to arm against their possible implica- 
tions. I do not need here to summarize the history of 
international relations in the post-war period. The 
effort of the capitalist powers to “appease” Fascism is 
too well known to need detailed analysis. What is 
clear now from the history of that effort is that the pur- 
pose of “appeasement” could not possibly have been ful- 
filled. For the price that Fascism would have exacted 
would have left Great Britain and France with problems 
fatal to the maintenance of their own economic well- 
being ; and there is no evidence that the surrender 
would have enabled the Fascist powers to accept a policy 
of peace. For that policy would have meant a threat to 
the authority of their leaders which would have been 
rapidly fat^ to them. Peace would have meant that 
attention was withdrawn from foreign adventure to 
domestic grievance. It would have been necessary for 
them to confront the problem of the workers’ standard 
of life, of the transformation of a war-economy to a 
peace-economy, and of the claims of the capitalist class 
for a return to leas rigid controls. They were bound. 
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therefore, ae in the case of Germany "with a rapidly 
increasing tempo, to make ever more demands, to con- 
vince their neighboui's, that is, that a settled Europe was 
impossible while they remained in power. Once that 
conviction was clear, as it became clear after the seizure 
of Prague, the only question was the incident which 
would precipitate the catastrophe of war, _ 

What, then, is the essence of Fascism ? It is the 
outcome of capitalism in decay. It is the retort of the 
propertied interests to a democracy which seeks to 
transcend the relations of production implied in a capi- 
talist society. But it is not merely the annihilation of 
democracy. It is also the use of nationalist feeling to 
justify a policy of foreign adventure in the hope, there- 
by, of redressing the grievances which are the index to 
capitalist decay. Wherever Fascism has been successful, 
it has been built upon a protest by the business interests 
against the increased demands of the workers. To 
make that protest effective, the business interests have, 
in effect, concluded an alliance with some outstanding 
condottiere and his mercenaries who have agreed to 
suppress the workers’ power in exchange for the posses- 
sion of the state. But as soon as the condottiere has 
seized the state, he has invariably discovered that he 
cannot merely restore the classic outlines of capitalism 
and leave it there. Not only has his own army expec- 
tations. Having identified himself with the state he 
has to use it to solve the problems through the existence 
of which he has been able to arrive at power. He has 
no real doctrine except his passionate desire to remain 
in authority. His test of good is the purely pragmatic 
test of success. And he finds invariably that success 
means using the state-power over the nation partly to 
coerce and partly to cajole it into acquiescence in his 
rule. That acquiescence is the sole pmTpose of, and the 
sole justification for, the methods that he uses. The 
only values he considers are those which seem likely to 
contribute to his success. 

He is, in fact, and in the worst sense, Maohiavelli’s 
Prince in action. To continue in office, he must destroy 
the possibility that any constitutional procedure may 
throw him out of office; hence he must be a despot of 
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unlimited authority and unlimited tenure. But un- 
limited despotism can only impose itself by fear; hence 
the rule of law must go, to be replaced by that of terror. 
But, in its turn, terror alone is not a method which 
permits of permanent power. The despot must therefore 
discover ways of evoking acquiescence in his authority. 
He can do something by propaganda; but the propaganda 
must be directed to satisfying the variety of interests 
which even a despot must placate. His principles of 
action, for this end, are essentially two in number. The 
first is the exploitation of national sentiment; he red- 
resses real grievances, he discovers imaginary ones for 
which he can demand an accounting. But to do this, 
once more, he must be armed. To arm himself means 
at once to dominate the economy of the nation and to 
minimize the risk attendant upon the redress of griev- 
ances which imply a threat to other states; it also means 
that, by giving iiie defence forces of the state continu- 
ous occupation, and an enhanced position in the national 
life, he diminishes the danger that then’ power may 
grow beyond his control. The second principle is to 
have no fixed principle of social or economic organiza- 
tion, to establish or to relax controls not as a permanent 
feature of the landscape, but in terms of the changing 
necessities he encounters. 

That this second principle has actuated both Musso- 
lini and Hitler has been obvious from the policies they 
have followed. To the workers’ complaint of a decline 
in the standard of life, they have been able to reply that 
they have limited profits and controlled the direction of 
investment, whfie, at the same time, their rearmament 
policy has involved full employment. To the employers* 
complaint that enterprise is no longer ^e, they are able 
to respond first that, with the destruction of the wor^rs 
organizations, a docile labour force has been provided, 
and, second, that the new imperialism of economic 
penetration and conquest offers the prospeot of 
future latifundia to be exploited by the class with the 
power to invest. Ihe army of the decHasses upon whom 
they relied in their march to power are easily satisfied 
with more or less important political and industaal 
positions which, in e£^ instance, have been the road 

14 
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for them to power and pomp and wealth they could not 
otherwise have obtained. 

Much effort has been expended to discover a philo- 
sophy of Fascism. It is a waste of effort. Fascism is 
power built upon ten’or and organized and maintained 
by the fear of terror and the hopes to which conquest 
gives rise. It is the disciplining of society for a state 
of war in which martial law is permanent because the 
nation is forced to spend any brief period of peace in the 
preparation for war. It survives in peace by the in- 
tensity of the terror it imposes; it survives in war just 
to the degree that it is successful in war. Its authority’ 
depends, in the period of peace, partly upon its power to 
prevent the organization of its opponents, and partly 
upon the expectations of benefit near at hand it is able 
to arouse. In time of war, its authority depends upon 
the continuous achievement of victories, and the re- 
cognition, by the nation, that the price of defeat is bound 
to be heavy. 

There is no philosophy, in short, in Fascism in any 
of the forms in which we have known it. AU the 
fustian of doctrine its exponents have presented us with 
reveal themselves, on examination, as propaganda ex- 
pedients which have no meaning except their power to 
bolster up the particular regime. The doctrine of Nordic 
superiority works in Germany; the doctrine of the Latin 
genius works in Italy. Anti-semitism is the historic 
weapon of every ruler who needs an enemy to exploit 
and property to distribute; and it is always popular with 
the illiterate masses in a period of economic strain. The 
insistence on the “manifest destiny” of the nation, 
whether Germany or Italy, is, at bottom, simply-the 
search for new sources of wealth to be exploited as a 
means of maintaining acquiescence in the regime. 
Conquest means poets, investments, market to be poli- 
tically controlled. The attack on the democratic prin- 
ciple necessarily follows from the need of the leader to 
justify his own exercise of absolute power. If a consti- 
tutive principle in Fascism exists at all, it is simply and 
solely the principle that power is the sole good and that 
values attach only to those expedients which sustain and 
enlarge it. 
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There is, in fact, nothing in the argument of Fascism 
which was not foreseen by Aristotle in his description 
of Hellenic tyranny; all that is new in its technique is 
the scale upon which it has been applied and the charac- 
ter of the weapoim which modern science has placed at 
its disposal. This does not, of course, make any the 
less urgent the problems to which it gives rise. We 
have to understand why its seizure of power has been 
possible; we have to understand, also, by what methods 
it can be destroyed. For in any civilized community of 
nations the necessity for its destruction is axiomatic. A 
system which annihilates all values save that of power, 
and is prepared, without repining, to use war as the 
natural instrument of national policy, muat either be 
destroyed or enslave mankind. There is no middle term 
between these alternatives. 

In a sense, the Fascist conquest of Italy is not sm’- 
piising. Parliamentary government had not been 
succe^ul there; illiteracy was widespread; Italian ideas 
of expansion were wholly disproportionate to the actual 
achievement. The balance of power between different 
classes was nicely poised; quasi-feudal traditions were 
still deeply rooted in the agrarian regions. Italy was 
seeking to adopt the posture of a great power without 
the resources necessary to its maintenance. In the 
peculiar configuration of European politics, it possessed 
the strength, in 1915 as in 1939, of the blackmailer’s 
position. Given the traditional habits of violence to 
which centuries of misgovernment and alien rule had 
accustomed it; granted further, the inability of its 
economy to satisfy any class within the premisses of 
capitalist democracy; granted, further, the absence 
of any profound tradition of representative government; 
the destruction of internal cohesion by the war anjd the 
frustration of , its aftermath made it a likely enough 
victim for the condottiere of Mussolini’s stamp. Italians 
recognized him without difficulty as the historic successor 
of Oesare Borgia. Parliamenta^ democracy, barely 
fifty years old, slipped back quite naturally into the 
position of a curious , episode between periods of dicta- 
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But the Nazi conqiueat of Germany presents pro- 
founder problems. No nation of the modern time was 
more literate than the German; in educational standards, 
in perfection of industrial technique, in quality of scien- 
tific achievement it led, and for fifty years had led, the 
whole world. Its socialist movement was well organized; 
its trade unions seemed firmly based. In intellectual 
prestige it hardly yielded place to France; and the fuller 
the freedom its citizens enjoyed the greater appeared 
the range of that intellectual prestige. That a nation 
of tMs calibre should have submitted, practically, with- 
out a blow, to Hitler and his legionaries is, on any 
showing, startling. That it should have acquiesced not 
merely in the exile of almost all those who had made 
the German name honoured abroad; that its scholars 
who remained should tamely have submitted to the 
imposition of a Byzantine adulation for men and 
methods most of the civilized world united to condemn 
would have been unbelievable if it had not occurred. 
That a system which had never, in times of free choice 
been able to obtain a majority of the electorate was able 
to insist upon the slavish support of practically the 
whole population is, on any showing, an overwhelming 
phenomenon. And it is not the least remarkable fact 
of all that acceptance of, even devotion to, the new rule 
and its gospel should characterize hundreds of thousands 
of Gennans living among free peoples and devoid of the 
pressure and inhibitions to which Germans under the 
yoke of Hitler were subjected. 

It is tempting, but it is also foolish, to find the expla- 
nation in the national character of the German people. 
They like, we are told, to be ruled; they instinctively 
accept the dominating hand; they are made for the 
habit of obedience. But explanations of this kind are 
too near to that which explains why clocks go by the 
principle of horologity to be satisfactory. They omit 
the long effort of the German working class to obtain 
its freedom. They take no account of the fact that 
Germans abroad -do not retain the faulty of submissive- 
ness as they move to a climate more favourable to free 
institutions and ideas, They forget the important 
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principle so well expressed by Marx when he said that 
the ruling ideas of a nation are the ideas of its mling 
class. _ The idea of innate and unchangeable character- 
istics in a people is an unscientific piece of unedifying 
niythology. To attribute the power of Hitler to innate 
dispositions in Germans which distinguish them from 
all other species of the human kind is not only com- 
pletely irrational, but it is to prevent the consideration 
of other factors which reduce the problem to intelligible 
proportions. 

As with Italy, much must be attributed to the late 
achievement of national unity, and a good deal to the 
fact that national unity was imposed, in the face of 
foreign opposition, in large pai-t as the outcome of 
military success. For a century, Germany was a soul 
without a body; the achievement of “bodiliness” was 
secured only by the grim discipline of the sword. Some- 
thing, too, is the outcome of the fact that Germany did 
not, like France and England, ever have a middle-class 
revolution. Like Japan her industrialization was the 
outcome of an. alliance between business men, on the 
one hand, and the army, the aristocracy, and the bureau- 
crats on the other — an alliance, moreover, in which the 
business men always remained the junior partners. For 
throughout the imperial period, the pivotal positions in 
the state always remained in the hands of the same 
class that held them in the eighteenth century. Ger- 
many, until the close of the war of 1914, was, in fact, an 
eighteenth-century state disposing of the power of 
modern technology; the greatest event in its history 
during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries was the 
revolution which did not happen. 

In a sense, all German history contributes to the 
failure of 1848. Partly, it failed because the alliance 
between the middle class and the workers, which is the 
condition of a successful bourgeois revolution, did not 
occur. Partly, it failed because industrial oonditaons 
in pre-imperial Germany were not advanced enough to 
permit the consolidation of the anti-feudal forces into 
an unbreakable front. Partly, again, it failed because 
the particularism inherent in the political structure of 
C^nnany made impossible the unity of striking power 
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in those who sought great changes which alone could 
have guaranteed success. Empire, unity, economic 
modernization, all these were imposed^ from atx)ve by the 
very forces against which a bourgeois revolution would 
have been expected. And when the new Germany was 
built in 1871, its opportunities of growth and power wore 
set for it in a framework organized and controlled by 
those same forces. Middle-class Germany was given 
wealth, but always on the condition that essential 
authority remained in the hands of those who had go- 
verned it in the eighteenth century. They retained the 
power and pretige of the governing class. The purposes 
of the German bourgeoisie were always subject to their 
purposes. And the German bourgeoisie accepted their 
inferiority in return for an immense increase in material 
well-being. 

The defeat of the empire in 1919 resulted in the 
alliance of the bourgeoisie and the workers to overthrow 
the prestige of the men responsible foi* the defeat; 
Versailles ira^sed a revenge for the failure of Frankfurt. 
But the Weimar Republic never completed the revolu- 
tion it attempted. Partly, it came too late; within the 
framework of democracy, the day of the middle class 
was over in Germany at the very time that it 
assumed power. The maker's of the Weimar Republic, 
moreover, could not complete the revolution they 
attempted for two reasons. To have done so, fir-stly, 
would have meant a civil war between the workers and 
the middle class; for that they were psychologically and 
doctrinally unprepared. They could not do it, secondly, 
because Great Britain and Prance were not prepared to 
allow its completion through fear of Bolshevist infection. 
They were prepared to see Germany a middle-class and 
constitutional republic on the lines, say, of France; they 
were not prepared to see it become a workers’ republic. 
With the terrible weapon of the blockade in their hands, 
they assisted in the birth of a Germany which had no 
chance of survival. 

For the new Germany had not merely the bitter 
inheritance of defeat. It had not merely to win the 
loyalty of its citizens while it endured the ignominy of 
the occupation and the seizure of the Ruhr, It saw vast 
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sections' of its middle class reduced to penury by the 
inflation. It encountered long years of mass unemploy- 
ment which it could not control within the framework 
of a capitalist democracy. Univei-sal suffrage, under 
that system, was bound to mean that the citizens would 
use their votes to express above all their sense of frustra- 
tion ; the millions of votes that Hitler and the Commu- 
nist Party seom'ed were, above all, an index to the 
frustration of that sense. Nor is that all. The makers 
of the Weimar Republic, seeking hastily to improvise a 
political order which would satisfy their enemies, made 
the intelligible, but profound, mistake of entrusting its 
administration, in defence, in the personnel of the civil 
service and the law, to the men of the old regime who 
hated the new. The one thing that was certain of the 
main body of the ofScials during the period of the 
Weimar Republic was their disloyalty to it, and their 
nostalgia for the power and the glory of the old empire. 
Under the Republic, moreover, economic expansion was 
halted, and business men, big and little alike, ceased to 
have faith in a regime which presented them with none 
of the opportunities of the old. The disarmament impos- 
ed by the victors, and the loss of the colonies, meant the 
existence of a considerable class of people who had train- 
ing without opportuEutyj to whom, therefore, the accept- 
ance of the Weimar regime as permanent meant, once 
again, frustration. The combination of injured national 
pride with continuous economic misforkine laid the 
Republic continuously open to the assault of its enemies. 
It was hated by big business because it could not provide 
that expansion the empire had seen ; it was hated by the 
officials, military and civil, who had dominated the state 
under the old empire; it was hated by the petit bourgeois 
who saw his economic security disappear in the illation 
and the great depression ; it was hated by millions of 
workers to whom the events of 1919 were no more than 
an unfulfilled promise they were anxious to bring; to 
maturity. 

Hitler is essentially the executioner brought to power 
to end these internal confiicts. To maintain power he 
had to do three things. He had to recover German 
prestige in the international' realm. He had to. restore 
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the habit of obedience in the civil population. He had 
to provide careers for the thousands of frustrated career- 
ists, without security and without principles, who knew 
only that they wanted power and material comfort and 
could not obtain them under the Weimar regime. He 
attained power because he promised all these things and 
was utterly indifferent to the fact that every social 
group in Germany placed a different interpretation upon 
his promise. Having himself no commitments to doct- 
rine, being, as Mein Kampf made obvious, above every- 
thing an opportunist to whom rational principle was 
devoid of meaning, he achieved power simply in order 
to maintain power. He could not keep himself in 
power without terror ; he, therefore, used terror. He 
needed it partly because, like every frustrated human 
being, the infliction of cruelty was a form of revenge 
for maladjustment to a normal world, and partly because 
the creation of impotence, above all of abject impotence, 
in his opponents was the easiest way of convincing him- 
self that in fact he possessed power. He needed it, also, 
because, having no doctrine which he could translate 
into a way of life, there was no other method but that 
of terror by which he could impose himself. 

And from this first step, all else has logically follow- 
ed. Hitler came to destroy ; he did not come to fulfil. 
There have been dictators in the past, like Hapolean, 
who were the residuary legatees of a revolution ; they 
made war, they used terror, but they were the mission- 
aries of an idea. Hitler had no idea to propagate 
except his hate of a civilisation in which he failed ; his 
genius was that he organized into the service of its 
destruction every element which had complaint to make 
of the social order it established. Having used those 
elements to become its master in Germany, there was 
nothing he could do with his power except to gain more 
power. First, therefore, he had to destroy all opposition 
within, That accompli^d, he had to extend his power 
without for two reasons. First, by so doing, he could 
secure a factitious glory at home ; this would prevent or, 
at least, postpone the rise of a new = opposition. Secondly, 
the very nature of the regime was a threat to the settled 
arrangements of the outside world. He had to be 
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powerful because, sooner or later, he would have to 
render account to it. To grow in power meant that he 
would become the apostle of militarism. That, again, 
temporarily strengthened his power. It provided work 
for the unemployed, and it satisfied the German tradi- 
tion that the army was the primary element in the state. 
Since, moreover, he was dealing with a world which had 
grown into the hatred of war, he found that his first 
steps in the international adventure were unopposed. 
This served at once to feed his own ambitions, and to 
prove to his own subjects that the period of servitude to 
Versailles was over ; by the methods of the bully Hitler 
reawakened in Germany a kind of parvenu national 
pi’ide. And he harnessed to that pride all the skill in 
organization and power of work for which the German 
people is deservedly famous, He built the most massive 
war-machine in the history of the world. But, having 
built it, he became, inescapably, its prisoner. 

For either he had to stop its operations ; in which 
case he would have found himself confronted with the 
mass-unemployment grievance about which was a vital 
cause of his rise to power. Or, he had to use it, in 
which case, at some point, war was certain since, even 
if the smaller powers capitulated, like Austria, to his 
threats, it was certain that the great powers would 
refuse to accept his mastery of Europe. But^ if^ he 
stopped his operations, he had to have some principle 
upon which to organize the internal life of Germany; 
and it was grimly clear, both from his own utterances 
and those of Ifis chief lieutenants, that he had _ no su^ 
principle to employ. He had, therefore, to continue the 
operations of his warTmaohine since peace would have 
been fatal to his retention of authority. It would have 
revealed the nakedness of his attitude, the fact that 
while he knew the things he hated, he did not know 
the things he loved. He had never been the ex^nent 
of a single positive idea, He had only fulminated 
against ttie authors of German misfortune and insisted 
that, given power, he could right the wrongs, inter^l 
and ej^emal, &om which it suffered, and punish their 
authors. A s^es of complicated manosu^es and 
intrigues had given him power. But, beyond the dea- 
ls 
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truction of his enemies, he had shown only that he did 
not know positively what to do with it when he had 
achieved it. Germany was militarily weak; he would 
make it militarily strong. Having accomplished that 
purpose, ho had to hew his way to expansion without in 
the same way that he had hewn Ms way to authority 
within. And he could use expansion as the basis of an 
.assurance to terrorized and half-starved Germans, slav- 
ing to satisfy the demands of his military machine, 
that once his expansion was complete, they would be 
rich for ever and might hope for a cessation from their 
toil. 

He had, therefore, to take the gambler’s throw of 
war. The real brilliance of Hitler’s genius for destruc- 
tion is' most fully seen in the external forces he em- 
ployed in his preparations for it. In these, there are 
three elements upon which emphasis must be laid. There 
is the concealment of the extent and nature of his 
schemes. There is the alliance, part open and part 
concealed, with movements similar to Ms own in other 
countries, the use not only of miniature Hitlers like 
Henlein and Franco, to undermine the strength of his 
opponents before ever the struggle commenced; and 
there is the degree to wMch in each nation likely to be 
involved in the struggle against Mm he used the fears 
•within itself wMch revealed the depths to wMch the 
contradictions of capitalist democracy had moved. 

His protestation that he wanted only peace pro- 
foundly affected pacifists to whom any appeasement 
was better than war. His insistence that the enemy 
was Bolshevism won him first the interest, and then the 
blindness, of large sections of the pri'vileged classes in 
most of the democracies who feared that the waging of 
war might well be the prelude to a social revolution of 
wMch Bolshevism would be the residuary legatee. His 
attacks on “plutodemocracy” fell not ungratefully upon 
the ears of those untMnking sooialis'te to whom any 
war waged by a “capitalist” government must neces- 
sarily be a “capitalist,” war in which the workers could 
have no interest. He was able, in a word, seriously to 
divide -the forces of Ms opponents long before it became 
necessary to fight them by preying ceaselessly upon all 
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the fears which stood in the way of that unity of na- 
tional outlook which modern war necessitates. By these 
means, he gained two immense advantages. In the 
first place, he had almost six years’ priority in the pre- 
paration for a struggle in which the full use of industrial 
technology was a fundamental weapon; the size of ^s 
ail* force and the number of his tanks is the measm*e of 
how vital that advantage was. In the second place, he 
undermined the confidence of even the strongest of his 
enemies in their own cause at the point where the power 
to retain that confidence — as the example of France 
makes clear — was supremely important. He under- 
mined, that is, the will of his enemies to resist before 
ever they entered the field. He had made the psycho- 
logical preparations for victory before ever he had 
entered upon the campaign. 

He had made the psychological and the material 
preparations for victory. Tet, in making them, he 
revealed, as in his domestic policy, precisely the defect 
that prevents him from finding that point, in all revolu- 
tions an essential point, where the processes of coercion 
can be transformed into processes of consent. He made 
the preparations for victory, but victory had no pilose 
save the material extension of his power, To win, he 
had not only to lay Europe waste by the ravages of 
war. To win, he had also to hold down by terror all 
the nations he brought under his dominion. But to hold 
them down by terror meant two fatal things. It meant, 
first, the continuance of militarism, the withdrawal, that 
is, of immense human forces from constructive service to 
society; and it meant, secondly, the transformation of 
vast masses into corps of economic slaves at the cost 
exacted by slave-labour to those who impose it not less 
than to those upon whom it is imposed. The HQtlerian 
technique, in a word, meant the reduction to impotence 
and povei'ty of miUiona who renlembered freedom , and 
material well-being. And there was no compensation 
for the slavery proposed for them except the comforting 
assurance that it was the necessaiy condition — disguised 
as the doctrine of Hordio racial superiority' — of Hitler’s 
supremacy over Europe. , ; , ; 

I have discussed thia development in terms of the 
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Hitler movement ; in large outline, it applies also to 
that of Mussolini as well. The construction of the Axis 
is, after all, nothing more than the alliance of two out- 
law powers to use war as a means to a victory in which 
they may hope to divide the spoils. Less forcibly and 
less dramatically, the evolution and habits of Mussolini 
are the evolution and habits of Hitler—the difference is 
only that between the jackal and the tiger. Each stands 
for the failure which seeks to break the mould of social 
forms because he cannot attain success within_ it. Each 
attracts to himself all the gangster-elements in society. 
Each is able to use the contradictions of the society to 
arouse hopes which provide a road to power. Each, 
having attained it, does not know what to do with it 
except to maintain his possession of it ; and each, as 
ruler of the state, transfers the gangster-methods by 
which he has attained legal power to the consolidation 
of his authority. The prospect of challenge is met by 
terror ; the inability to solve the problems with which 
possession of the state presents each of them is met by 
embarking upon imperialist expansion. In each case, 
also, the necessities of that expansion involve two things. 
They involve, first, the complete suspension of the ordi- 
nary rules of international trade, with a consequential 
worsening of the prospects of world international reco- 
very. They involve, secondly, a denial of the normal 
rules of international relations, and the consequential 
acceptance of the crudest methods of power-politics. 
And the tempo of that power-politics is enormously 
quickened because the very crudity of the methods 
employed naturally operates to heighten the strains and 
fears implicit in the international system. 

IV 

Civilization depends above all upon two things. It 
is dependent upon the power of reason to extend its 
empire over the minds and habits of men'; and, as a 
function of that power, it is dependent upon our ability 
to replace arbitrary discretion in any man or group of 
men by settled legal principles within the ambit of 
which their conduct mu^ be controlled, It is tiie funda- 
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mental indictment of Fascism, whether in its German 
or in its Italian form, that it is in its essence a denial of 
the validity of both of these. And, by denying them, it 
defines itself as the enemy of civilization. 

It is the enemy of reason. It is its enemy because 
it rests upon the insistence that violence without princi- 
ple is a justifiable method of obtaining power. It is 
prepared to coerce where it cannot convince. It regards 
any doctrine which dissents from its claim to power as 
invalid by reason of its dissent. Fascism, therefore, con- 
tradicts ^e fundamental affirmation of Western civili- 
zation in the last four hundred years. For its exponents, 
the strength of a principle is not the weight of the 
verified human experience that it embodies, but the 
massed physical power that it can organize on its side. 
The Nazi who said, “When I hear the word ‘culture,’ I 
reach for my gun,” expressed in a single sentence the 
quintessence of the Fascist idea. 

It is the enemy of the rule of law. That has been 
grimly evident in the experience of the Italian state 
since 1922 and the German state since 1933. Each has 
been built upon arbitrary aggression both within and 
without. Each has refused to submit its claims, what- 
ever of substance they may have possessed, to any dis- 
cussion but the sovereign will of which each disposed. 
The murder of Mateotti, planned, as we know, by 
Mussolini, and the night of June 30, 1934, are examples 
of that contempt for the rule of law in internal raattera 
which has now become the settled routine of each 
dictator. Difference of opinion within the realm is iden- 
tified with treason when the dictator is so minded ; the 
penalty imposed for such difference is a matter of his 
disoreUon. And to prevent the rise of difference of 
opinion the barbaric apparatus of secret police and con- 
centration camp are used on a scale which ra^es the 
cruelty (and the efficiency) of Ozaiist Busaia sink into 
insignificance by comparison. 

The rejection of any settled principles of law in the 
domestic sphere has been more than paralleled by the 
contempt for treaties and the settled rules of inter- 
national intercourse in the realm of foreira^ relations. 
The dictators have never failed to break their pledged 
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word when they were so minded. They have given the 
most solemn assurances which they have broken almost 
before the promise it was hoped they rmght imply could 
be discussed. They have rarely negotiated without the 
fact of mobilization in the immediate background of 
their diplomacy. They have openly glorified war, and 
insisted to their peoples that it was the natural way of 
settling international disputes. The education of the 
young has, both in Italy and Germany, been consciously 
adapted to serve their imperialist ambitions. They have 
set out to corrupt in wholesale fashion the well-springs of 
opinion in foreign countries. The grim pageant of their 
victims since 1933 is the measm’e at once of the insecu- 
rity they have caused and the unlimited ambitions in the 
service of which they have organized their resources. 
Assuming — it is a large assumption — that after their 
victory had been won, they could agree upon the divi- 
sion of the spoils, it is clear that they broadly contem- 
plate a world in which at least Europe and Africa are 
reduced to the condition of immense latifundia to be 
exploited in the interest of their authority. 

And let us ceaselessly remember that it will be an 
exploitation without meaning except as it serves that 
interest. What Mussolini called “the decaying corpse 
of liberty” is the index to their view of human nature. 
They have no respect for it; they deny its capacity for 
self-mastery. They believe that the maMos are sheep 
to be used for whatever purposes they may determine. 
They deny the validity of any aspiration or belief which 
threatens their right to power. They insist upon a 
slavish obedience to their will which, at the beet, makes 
h^ocrites and sycophants, and, at the worst, turns the 
dignity of which man is capable into a fawning imita- 
tion of their own cruelty. The victory, indeed, of the 
Fascist idea is the victory of the brute in man over Ms 
capacity to rise above the level of animal instinct. It 
makes of his intelligence the slave of his ugliest pas- 
sions. 

Efforts have been made by learned men to find the 
roote of this outlook in the metaphysics of famous philo- 
sophers. One tells us that it comes from Kant; another 
blames its evil upon the fierce nationalism of Fichte; a 
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third tells us that it is Hegel who introduced tliis servile 
worship of the state-power; yet another insists that the 
poison of Nietzsche’s superman is, as it were, by inherit- 
ance in the veins of every German. Or we are bidden 
to note the influence of Sorel’s confused mixture of 
Puritanism and Marx upon the mind of Mussolini; there, 
we are told, and in the voluminous speculations of 
Pareto, are the true soimces of Italian Fascism. Others 
explore the philosophy of the German historians; it is 
Treitseke or Von Sybel, Mommsen with his Caesar- 
worship, or Droysen, who begat this dread temper, 

I believe all such efforts to be wholly mistaken 
efforts. Fascism, in any of its forms, is at bottom a 
doctrineless nihilism; the attempt to provide it with a 
philosophic basis is the usual attempt of scholars to ex- 
plain, or to provide a pedigree for, something altogether 
remote from serioxis influence upon its fortunes. It 
requires, no elaborate metaphysic to discover why two 
ambitious men like Hitler and Mussolini, unable to find 
within the confines of an ordered society the noui'ish- 
ment for their ambition, should have sought the means 
to reshape its form rather than suffer frustration. It 
requires no metaphysic, either, to see how they could 
attract to their banners the thousands like-minded with 
themselves, men who rejected our settled ways of be- 
haviour because, within their confines, they had no 
prospect of success or security. Thier existence and their 
ambitions are as simple and as obvious as the existence 
and ambitions of Capone in Chicago or “Dutch Schultz” 
in New York. They are the amoral fringe of any social 
organization, the men who live by breaking the rules 
because they cannot hope to attain their ends if they 
observe the rules. They do not need a philosophy to 
justify their conduct to themselves. Their practice is 
the simple one of taking what they can if they can , get 
it. They break the law in the hope that they may 
somehow evade or fight their way through its penalties. 
And if the society remains ordered enough to be ^1® to 
impose its will upon them, in the end, they are broken 
by'the law they defy. , „ . 

The problem represented by Hitler aud Mussohm is 
not the problem of what they believe— that belief is the 
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underlying habit of all social outlaws — but of how they 
were able in each instance to make their belief the code 
of conduct imposed upon a nation’s life. Here I may 
digress for a moment to point out that, in any profound 
sense, it is a mistake to regard such men as revolu- 
tionaries in the sense that Luther and Calvin, Cromwell 
and Washington, Marx and Lenin, were revolutionaries. 
Men such as these were driven by a purpose wider than 
the end of satisfying themselves. They were seeking 
to change the behaviour of men in terms of principles 
to which they attached the significance of universaHty, 
by the acceptance of which they deemed that the world 
might be shaped to a nobler pattern. They were un- 
moved by their own fate in relation to its realization. 
They were the servants, the priests, as it were, of the 
doctrine they professed, and not its masters. They were 
seeking to make new principles into law by which they 
themselves would be bound not less than their con- 
temporaries; they were not seeking to elevate their own 
private ambitions to the status of universal principle. 
To class such men with Hitler and Mussolini is to 
identify the revolutionary with the outlaw. The dis- 
tinction is a fundamental one if the nature of Fascism 
is to be understood. 

No one would think of making elaborate metaphy- 
sical researches to discover a doctrinal basis for the 
habits of Capone or “Dutch Schultz”. But if either were 
to have shot his way to the White House, we may be 
sure that learned men would have appeared to find 
philosophic origins for the habits they imposed upon the 
American people. This is what has happened with Musso- 
lini and Hitler. The outlaw has become the state; the 
outlaw, as state, must provide a rationale for Ms be- 
haviour, for without such a justification its naked 
violence is obvious; and men rarely are long reconciled 
to habits of naked violence. The central problem of 
Fascism, therefore, is not its philosophy, for the simple 
and sufScient reason that it has none. It represents 
negation of philosophy, because it represents, supremely, 
the refusal to accept order and law, reason, therefore, 
in the universe it controls. That it can find men to seek 
the provision of a philosophy for it is not, indeed, 
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surprising; the Nuremberg festival is proof enough that 
what William James called the “bitch goddess Success” 
will always find votaries at her altar; and if the 
votary’s vocation be learning, he will vow its fruits to 
her service. 

The central problem of Fascism is a very different 
one. It is the problem of what conditions in a society 
will enable the outlaw, like Mussolini or Hitler, to 
attempt the seizure of supreme coercive power, to make 
himself, in a word, the state. That is the issue the 
understanding of which alone makes possible our power 
to deal with the problem they confront. For it is clear 
that the vast majority of those who, in Germany, for 
example, assisted Hitler in his achievement of power did 
not expect the outcome that has ocomred, or were 
coiifident that it would be a different outcome, or be- 
lieved that, if he attained authority, he could be tamed 
to purposes other than his own. That confidence is 
clear, in Hitler’s case, in men like Hugenberg and Thys- 
sen, Eauschning, and even Hindenburg. They assisted 
in the imposition of a legend in which they never be- 
lieved. They created a Frankenstein’s monster which 
they did not imagine could grow out of their control. 
And what is true of these particular men is even more 
true of the groups who aided him — ^the Jews who 
thought that subscriptions to his funds would pi*ove the 
insurance of personal protection, the business men who 
thought that the conditions of profitability would be 
resumed when the trade unions had been destroyed, the 
petit bourgeois shopkeeper who thought that he woifid 
be freed from the dangerous competition of the chain- 
store, the working-man who was heartened by the 
promise that the t3rranny of interest would be decoyed, 
the soldier who yearned for the opportunity to wipe out 
the shame, as he thought it, of Versailles. All of them, 
not with unity of purpose, but for contramctory 
poses, united to . serve the outlaw’s ambition. of 
them were hypnotized into identifying his ambition 
with their own. AU of them were deluded by the faith 
partly that, when he attained power, he would be their 
man, partly by the belief that what secret feap 'tlmy 
nouidshed of his habits would be , dissipated by his 
16 
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experience of responsibility. None of them realized 
that he had no purpose ))ut power. None of them 
understood the depth of his contempt as an outlaw for 
the hopes they built upon the routine to which each of 
them hoped to confine him. None of them recognized 
that they were elevating the denial of the rational 
principles of social order into the constitutive principle 
of government. 

Yet that is what was in truth done by the men who 
brought Hitler and Mussolini to power. The point I 
want to make is the vital one that such an achievement 
as theirs is only possible in any society at an epoch 
when men no longer have the great ends of life in 
common. It is, in fact, the expression of a society that 
is hashing to dissolution. It means that the power of 
fear is so much greater than the power of hope that the 
forces of order can no longer command assent. The 
procedures of the society are rejected because men can 
no longer agree upon the ends for which they shall be 
used. Respect for the law is dying because there is no 
longer a common faith in the purposes of the law. Each 
group in the society sees those interests threatened 
which it identifies with its ultimate good. Its sense of 
security has gone. Its familiar routine, the traditions 
and habits by which it lives, seem in jeopardy. It feels 
that it has lost its anchorage; it is on a voyage to a 
possible destination which it regards with suspicion and 
foreboding. It does not know what should be done; it 
feels wildly and deeply that something must be done. 
If the group is on the Right, it becomes convinced that 
the traditional state-wisdom has broken down and that 
only strong executive authority can save it; if it is of the 
Left, it has a similar conviction, but it demands a re- 
making of the state, a transvaluation of all values. 
Each group denies the premisses of its rivals; each 
comes to regard them as incompatible with the pubUc 
peace. Or, rather, each regards a public peace which 
permits its rivals to function as a condition it is not 
worth while to preserve. 

The society, in fact, is in a state of civil war; the 
power of the state to impose its routine has broken 
down. The authority of the outlaw has become formid- 
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able enough not merely to csompete with that of the 
normal political groups; it is in a position to challenge 
that of the state itself. For it has, as the experience of 
both Hitler and Mussolini makes clear, so undermined 
the traditional authority, so allied itself, even, to the 
forces upon which that authority depends, that it seems 
almost natural to call in the outlaw to restore the classic 
relation between state and subject. And he is called in 
to achieve that restoration by men who believe that he 
will be the willing instrument of purposes that are in 
fact contradictory. Given power, he can only maintain 
it by a clean sweep of the rules. Given power, he can 
do nothing with it except impose himself. His first 
need is to be supreme; and the first condition of his 
supremacy is the satisfaction of the fellow-outlaws 
whom he controls, and upon whose support he is depend- 
ent, His second need is to destroy any possible source 
of dangerous opposition. Such a source wiU clearly be 
any group in the society the purposes of which do not 
coincide with his own. And since, in any profound 
way, the only group whose purposes are his are his own 
mercenaries, the outlaws whom he has shaped into an 
army; it is that group alone to which he can give his 
confidence. 

The problem then becomes the problem of being able 
to recognize when a society has ceased to have the 
great ends of life in common ; that, I have suggested, 
is the moment when the outlaw can seize the state. The 
answer, I think, is that a society reaches this point when 
its relations of production are in contradiction with its 
forces of production. That contradiction produces a 
situation, when the operations of the state are no longer 
able to satisfy so large a part of its citizens that their 
obedience to its orders is constantly in doubt. There 
are strikes, riots, demonstrations, a continuous distur- 
bance of the peace, a sense of general malaise and frus- 
tration. , Demands are made on all sides which appear 
outrageous to those upon whom they are , made. We 
have known such periods before — the Beformation, the 
French Eevolution, 1848. Each of them has been ac- 
companied by war and revolution. Each of them result- 
ed in a new equilibrium between the relations of pro- 
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duotion and the forces of production. Each of them, 
by reason of that new equilibrium, was followed by a 
renovation of authority, a power sufiBciently to satisfy 
established expectations that the habit of obedience to 
the implications of law could be reaffirmed. In each 
case, the new equilibrium coincided — a matter of vital 
importance — with an expansion of productive power. 
That expansion made it possible to admit of the con- 
ference of a new standard of life, a new sense of power 
and well-being upon those who were not only clamour- 
ing, but showed themselves prepared to fight for it. 
The state-power is now deemed to be devoted to pur- 
poses which commanded a general approval. The 
society feels again that its members generally have the 
great ends of life in common. Fear gives place to hope, 
the adoption of new values gives a new exhilaration 
to the social adventure. 

In any long-term sense, I do not think this can occur 
when the outlaws capture the state. For having no 
philosophy, they have no road along which they can 
move the permanent relationships of peace. They have 
to make civil war permanent within in order to maintain 
their power ; they have to make international war per- 
manent without in order to prevent their defeat in that 
civil war. For very rapidly, it is discovered by most 
of the groups through whose illusions they have come 
to power that they have not, in any real sense, restored 
law and order, since permanent terror is not its restora- 
tion. The necessity of terrorism means that they can- 
not discover the conditions of economic expansion. That, 
obviously enough, depends upon exactly that sense of 
security and confidence which terrorism, its own imma- 
nent logic, is compelled to deny. Men are afraid, 
afraid of their rulers, afraid of their neighbours, afraid, 
even, of themselves and their thoughts. They never 
know what the morrow may bring forth, They dare 
not trust one another; they are not trusted from without; 
they know by grim experience that theii* outlaw-rulers 
have no bonds of loyalty to each other. Their govern- 
ance has become that bdlum omnium contra omnes in 
which the vital sense is lost that successfully to govern 
a people the rulers must not drive it before them but 
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persuade it to follow in the path they tread. 

There cannot be economic expansion where there is 
Fascism. Its internal direction of its own economic life 
means the wholesale misuse of national resources for 
rearmament. Its control of the whole process of pro- 
duction and foreign trade to that end means, necessari- 
ly, the organized blocking of the channels of interira- 
fcional trade. Fascism has meant, in the pre-war pej'iod, 
the continuous lowering of the standard of life for its 
own people. With the outbreak of wai*, as its forces 
have moved forward, the inevitable trail of des- 
truction and devastation have followed in its wake ; 
and the shadow of wholesale famine stalks grimly 
behind it. For the peoples whom it conquers, the future 
holds no prospect but forced labour at low wages in 
service to the Fascist military effort. If it were ulti- 
mately to prevail, those peoples obviously must continue 
to serve that effort ; for it wotdd be necefflary to main- 
tain and munition great armies of occupation to hold 
down the populations deprived of freedom. Clearly, in 
such a situation, the conditions of economic expansion 
are also absent. For the effect of a low standard of life 
among the enslaved peoples will obviously be a general 
shrinkage of international trade. That will have its 
effect even upon the societies outside the ambit of 
Fascist control— on the United States, for instance, 
and on Japan. To safeguard themselves, they will be 
driven to take protective measures in defence of their 
home-markets — a step which will reduce sM further 
the volume of commercial intercomrse. Even if, in short, 
Fascism is able to organize the territori^^ it conquers 
as latifunclia for itself, the grim condition of ■ that 
achievement is the prevention of the power to expand. 
The necessary consequence of Fascism, wherever it im- 
poses itself, is an economics of increasing scarcity for the 
masses who become, through terror, the slaves of their 
rulers. 

From this, I think, two conclusions are to be drawn. 
The first is the simple conclusion that to placate the out- 
law is not a genuine renovation of the state-authority 
but a pos^onement of the effort to effect it. The gun- 
man does not exact an obedience that builds a rule of 
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law; he reduces society to a vast conspiracy in which 
no one is safe. For even the outlaw depends upon his 
power to cajole and coerce the fellow-outlaws upon 
whom he immediately depends ; his tyranny depends 
upon his power to shoot first. He lives only by being 
successful ; the moment failure dogs his footsteps, his 
power to terrorize is in jeopardy. That is why no 
dictator has ever boen able to afford a serious defeat. 
That is why, also, the moment he is uncertain of his 
direction, what are remembered are his crimes and not 
his achievements. That is why, again, he cannot deter- 
mine the succession to himself. Because his power 
has no purpose except the satisfaction of his ambition, 
it can only endure by a permanent ability to triumph 
over competing ambitions. And because it is not based 
on any philosophy save that of terror, it is certain to 
release those competing ambitions the moment it is 
doubtful where and when to strike. 

The second conclusion, though more complicated, is, 
I think, none the less certain. It is that Fascism is a 
contradiction of the objective movement of history. It 
is, as it were, a movement of arrest in its course ; it is 
not an assistance to its fulfilment. Were it the latter, 
it would increase, as each new equilibrium between the 
relations and the forces of production has increased, 
the standard of living and man's power over nature. 
As I have sought to show. Fascism cannot do this by 
the very nature bf its end. For it emphasizes in beha- 
viour all the elements advei-se to productive 'capacity. 
It disturbs peace ; it is inimical to law ; it destroys con- 
fidence ; it is hostile to security. It is, indeed, itself the 
epitome of destruction. Since it comes as the denial 
of all values, it cannot haimess the effort of men to any 
continuous purpose. Since it is the enemy of reason, 
every discovery save those which increase the forces 
of destruction is its enemy too. It cannot permit to 
rnen the luxury of thought, since consent and freedom 
are the necessary mental climate in which thought alone 
can be possible. Its whole atmosphere is that of terror ; 
its chief votaries even are permanent conspii’ators 
watching at every turn for the felon’s blow that may 
ruin them. It cannot build a society in which the prin- 
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ciples of organization will seem to be just, for, in the 
long run a regime is only recognized as just where 
established expectations are fulfilled, and the condition 
of that fulfilment is the presence of precisely that secu- 
rity which Fascism denies. 

r believe, therefore, that Fascism, in both its German 
and its Italian forms, is a passing, and not a perma- 
nent, phenomenon in history. It could win purpose 
only by developing a philosophy ; but, by so doing, it 
would cease to be Fascism. The reasons for expecting its 
ultimate defeat are powerful ones. Psychologically, 
men cannot live continuously in the strain and at the 
tempo that totalitarian systems require. Fascism tlirows 
them too grimly out of the private routine in which 
most of them wish to pass their existence. Its need to 
occupy them with continuous sound and fury is neces- 
sary to itself ; it prevents them from the chance of that 
thought against which it must always be on guard. But 
it must be able, if they are to accept the strain it imposes, 
to make them believe in its capacity to ai^nire peace; and, 
in the long run, the only way to create that belief is 
actually to assure peace. We know only too well from 
past historic experience that no government can impose 
either permanent war or permanent ten'or, even when 
either is built upon an idea; the histories of Napoleon and 
of Eobespien'e are the proof of that. Any system of coer- 
cion must, after a period, transform itself into a system 
of consent if it is to survive. 

But every system of consent in modem history has 
required a faith as its basis that men can accept ; and 
the roots of that faith are its ability, as a going economic 
concern, to satisfy the wants it encounters. This, again 
by its own inherent nature, Fascism is unable to do. 
It is not, indeed, interested in doing so ; for a people 
that was satisfied would not submit to a government 
of outlaws. And anyone who examines the conditioiu 
of its rise to power will, I think, be convihced that this 
is the case. It divided the nations^ upon which it 
imposed itself less by the offer of a positive programme 
than by its capacity to set one hate against another 
among groups of men either afraid of the future or 
devoid of hope about its outcome. It persuaded those 
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of its supporters who were not directly of its armies 
that it was not what they suspected it of being. It 
commanded, no doubt, even after it had come to power, 
a certain respect for its audacity and a certain admira- 
tion for its successes. But it is, I suggest, notable that 
those who announced this respect or admii-ation, whether 
native citizens or visiting foreigners, were always care- 
ful, where it was safe, to dissociate themselves from the 
inner essence of the Fascist regime. They disliked the 
persecution of the Jews; they tui’nod their faces away 
from the concentration camps; they sought to persuade 
themselves that the instant demand would in fact be 
the last. They were looking, in a word, for the dawn 
of normality; they knew that theii* lives were not worth 
living under conditions which denied all meaning to the 
most elementary principles of civilized living. The 
subjects of a Fascist state, no doubt, could not break its 
hold so long as it was continuously successful and so 
long as a common fear united their outlaw leaders in 
the common conspiracy of power. But if there was a 
halt to success ? If conditions developed in which Balbo 
out-generalled Mussolini in the struggle for power, or 
Goering doubted the need to play second fiddle to 
Hitler ? The Fascist leaders stood always poised on the 
steepest abyss, with death as the penalty for taking one 
mistaken step. Mattootti lost in 1924; but there will be 
new Matteottis once Mussolini makes a wrong move. 
Hitler defeated Eoehm on fhe bloody night of June 30th; 
but there will be new Roehms once the leader is sus- 
pected of faltering. 

They came to power in Rome and Berlin because the 
conditions of social umty had been lost; and they had 
been lost because national and economic failm'e com- 
Uned tp make men more aware of their differences than 
of their identities. They held power in a Europe that 
could, in their earlier phases at least, have broken them 
but was unwilling to ' do so because the price of their 
destruction was war. They were not believed to be 
outlaws by men who deliberately refrained from their 
examination of their habits for two reasons. First, they 
retained a confidence that those habits might be tamed; 
that is the history. of the policy called “appeasement." 
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Second, in each appeasing state the interests predo- 
minantly destroyed by Fascism were interests the impli- 
cations of which troubled the appeasers in their own 
communities. And if they sought the overthrow of 
Fascism, what would come in its place ? They regarded 
communism as its residuary legatee; and most of them, 
the professional representatives of privilege, regarded 
that alternative as even more deadly than the outlaws. 
For communism, they knew, was in very truth a philo- 
sophy, and for over twenty years they had striven 
vainly to build a Chinese wall about it. Their hope was 
either that Fascism and communism — to them twin 
outlaws — would destroy one another; or that they could 
throw enough to it to persuade it to responsibility. 
When it became evident that they could do neither, 
Fascism had become so strong that they "were them- 
selves in jeopardy. For having no doctrine but power, 
being compelled to move in an ever faster tempo, the 
Fascist leaders, in order to maintain themselves, were 
bound to look for spoils proportionate to the difficulties 
of their problems. Those spoils were available only in 
the empires of those nations which, at the outset, would 
have been able to overthrow the outlaws. They saw too 
late that they were the inevitable victims of the out- 
laws’ ambitions. 

The reason for that lateness of insight is^ clear 
enough. Those who described the nature of Fascism^ to 
them were the very men who, in their own communities, 
were • seeking to deprive the “appeasers” of political 
power. And the object of that deprivation wa^ 
avowedly, a re-definition of cla ^-relations in ffieir 
communities. But, to the “appeasers” a re-definition 
of class-relations was as great an evil as any they could 
perceive. It meant that they would have to forego tme- 
honoured privileges. It meant the extension of the idea 
of democracy beyond that purely political sphere in 
which they had so far been able mainly to confine its 
operations. It made that marriage between the idea 
of liberty and the idea of equality against which they ^ 
had always taken profound objection. Their diffieffity 
was that, though many of them disliked, and even 
despised, the methods of Fasoisni, they were, on the 
17 
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whole, not discontented with its disciplining of _ the 
workera by the destruction of their defence-mechanisms 
such as the trade unions. In the blinding light of _war, 
it is interesting to look back upon the eulogies lavished 
by eminent men on the Fascist handling of labour. 
Statesmen of distinction wrote as though the absence of 
industrial unrest in Italy, for instance, meant that 
Mussolini had solved the labom problem there.^ The 
connection of that absence with the general need of the 
outlaws to suppress all possible questioning of their 
power was not perceived until the advance of Fascist 
power threatened the imperial interests those statesmen 
were concerned to safeguard. Then, of course, it was 
too late, for the stage was already set for conflict. 

Fascism, in fact, has revealed, in its evolution, that 
as capitalist democracy loses its power to expand, its 
business men, and those whose interest is affiliated to 
them, will reject the claims of democracy as soon as 
these are seriously put forward. They reject them for the 
reason that Tocqueville predicted over a century ago. 
“The people,” he wrrote,® “had first endeavoured to help 
itself by changing every political institution, but after 
each change it found that its lot was in no way im- 
proved, or was only improving with a slowness quite 
incompatible with the eagerness of its desire. Inevita- 
bly, it must sooner or later discover that what held 
it fixed in its position was not the constitution of the 
government, but the unalterable laws that constitute 
society itself ; and it was natural that it should be 
brought to ask itself if it had not both the power and 
the right to alter those laws, as it had altered all the 
rest?" Tocqueville saw that the system of private 
property was what he termed the “ principal obstacle to 
equality among men;” and that it was the logic of 
universal suffrage in a capitalist democracy that the 
masses should seek to use their political power for the 
socialization of the means of production. Confronted 
by this logic, the business men turned to the outlaws 
were prepared for the alliance. It was an offer of 
power what use of it, they themselves would deter- 
mine. 

I Oi. Lord Lloyd, The BriUeh Octae (1989). 


2 BeocXlecUom^ p. 00 
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For it is pretty certain that the business in- 
terests which made their secret alliance with Fascism 
were hardly less deceived by the outlaws than those 
disappointed and declasse sections of the masses 
which believed that they caught the echo of their own 
experience and hopes in its slogans. They assumed that 
they would at least be partners ; they found that they 
were subordinates who could only control the outlaws 
by defeating the very • purpose for which they were 
brought to power. They, therefore, accepted their posi- 
tion ; but they found, in its acceptance, that they were 
then at the mercy of their new masters. For, natui-ally 
enough, just because they were outlaws, their new 
masters had no more respect for individual owners of 
property than their socialist opponents had for the 
capitalist system. More : they might share the privi- 
leges of property with its owriers. But they had also 
to keep the masses quiet in order to protect themselves 
in their new role of the state. That involved them, as 
I have shown, in a massive policy of rearmament, on 
the one hand to purchase the support of the army by 
offering it new prospects of glory, and, on the other, to 
deal with that large-scale unemployment resentment 
about which had provided them with so large a part 
of their opportunity. The business interests, in this 
situation, had either to revolt or to follow the new 
outlaws wherever they might lead. The first choice 
was a hopeless adventure, since they were simply leaders 
without an army ; the fate of Hugenbevg and Thy seen 
showed how ea^y their opposition could be dealt with. 
They, therefore, took the inevitable course of following 
their outlaw leaders on that path which led inevitably 
to war. And at its end, the vista they confronted was 
a victory in which there would be a new Emope, indeed, 
but one racked by famine and devastation, and the 
ultihiate certainty of revolt, among the conquered, con- 
ditions, in fact, incompatible with the economic recovery 
they sought ; or idiey confronted the danger of defeat in 
which their utter destruction was inevitable. For the 
one thing that is certain is the fact that the defeat of 
the outlaws will bring . down in ruin the interests which 
.have acquiesced in their reckless gamble, 
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They -who sought a peace found only the certainty of 
■war ; that is the real lesson of the triple alliance between 
prmlege, the army, and the outlaws, by which it was 
sought to avoid the implications of democracy. It was 
an inevitable outcome. The psychological foundations 
of an ordered society are rooted in the belief of the mas- 
ses that they enjoy social justice. When they lack that 
belief, their rulers must either make concessions to them 
or make war upon them. Their rulers chose the latter 
course. But war means tyranny, and that is psycholo- 
gically acceptable only in the drama of foreign war. 
The decision to place Mussolini and Hitler in power may 
have seemed, when it was made, the disciplining of the 
masses to the purposes of capitalism ; it was, in fact, the 
execution of bourgeois society. For it placed it in a state 
of siege ; thereby it revealed the depth of corruption 
inherent in any order built, like bourgeois society, cen- 
trally upon the acquisitive principle. It ended the 
possibility of security ; it made terror king. It, therefore, 
abolished at a stroke the relevance to action of all the 
acquired wisdom and ethic of the bourgeoisie. They 
were helpless before men with no values at all, as they 
had been unimaginative with those who doubted the 
validity of their values. Unable to confront the desira- 
bility of sacrifice, they organized the assassination of 
their opponents without the insight to see that they 
were, at the same time, organizing their own destmotion. 
For the men to whom they entrusted their fortunes had 
no interest in their fate save as it served their own 
•greed for power. TJn'willing to experiment with social 
justice, the vested interests of Germany and Italy 
became the bondsmen of the enemies of cMlization. 

V 

There are two minor points upon which it is worth 
while to dwell. There is a special interest in the means 
by which Fascist leadership in Germany and Italy, 
especially in the former country has sought to obtain 
its psychological hold upon the masses whom 
it controls. It is an interesting combination of habits 
variously derived. Part of it is built upon the religious 
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impulse — worship of and utter surrender to the leader is 
made into a cult comparable in its outward expression of 
intensity only to the fanaticism of the historic religions. 
Hitler, for instance, is tbe especially chosen of G-od; he 
is infallible; he is omniscient; he is the father of his 
people. He is not bound by the laivs of men; special 
insights are communicated to him. He is surrounded by 
his inner circle of followers, whose power is a function of 
his own magic. He may be as brutal as Goering, as 
snakelike as Himmler, as treacherous as Goebbels, as 
pornographic as Streicher; whatever the defects in bi -rn 
that the ordinary man may be tempted to recognize, are 
compensated for by his recognition from, and devotion 
to, the leader. He becomes a semi-sacred person, not 
to be judged by ordinary standards. He is half-ruler, 
half-priest, deified in his own lifetime, spoken of in 
terms of an adoring adulation it is sacrilege to doubt. 

It is not, I think, blasphemous to suggest that it has 
been the deliberate effort of the Nazi party to make of 
Hitler in a real sense a god to the people; with, of 
coursej the inference that all officials of the party have 
a special charismatic character since they are set apart 
from ordinary men by delegation from the Godhead. 
The officials, as the peculiar dialect of theh speeches 
makes clear, have all at least the capacity to express 
themselves as missionaries of a faith the power of which 
is beyond human ken. And because it is such a power, 
because its origin is wrapped in a divine mystery, it 
is not subject to the scrutiny of ordinary rational pro- 
cesses, nor would it be fitting for it to be conti’olled by 
ordinary democratic procedure. The emphasis has the 
advantage that nothing needs be explained. _ To do 
right is to obey; to do wrong is to doubt the wisdom of 
the leader or of his delegate. And laecause the sanction 
of obedience is the leader’s mystical ohMacter,^ the 
punishment for disobedience need not be rational either; 
hence, for example, the acceptance of so tremendous a 
penalty as the purge of Roehm and his colleagues. 

But alongside this attempt to impose an almost 
ecstasy of religious devotion, there is another not less 
interesting side. Ihe leader must be immensely above 
his followers, but he must be also one with them and of 
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them; distance must not interfere with the sense of 
intimate communion. So that the leader, who is god- 
like, is also of common clay. He is the little man who 
failed in the “plutodemocracy” he came to supplant, so 
that all the little men who failed under that social order 
may recognize themselves in him. His doubtful war 
record develops epic proportions, so that he almost be- 
comes, as it were, tho unknown soldior; and every man 
who took part in the last war, or takes part in this, knows 
that the leader feels and shares his dangers. He that 
was nothing has become everything by devotion to the 
glory of his country; and the inference the common man 
is asked to draw is that if only he will emulate that 
devotion, immense opportunity knocks at his door. 

There can be little doubt that this contributes, 
especially in the atmosphere of war, an immense elan 
and exhilaration to the regime. Men who are not set 
in their ways can feel that membership of an elite is 
continuously open to them; if not everyone has the 
marshal’s baton in his knapsack, school teachers can 
become cabinet ministers, a gymnastic instructor can 
become a district leader, a former locksmith is tho 
gauleiter of Norway. Party organization immensely 
stimulates the hope of dramatic opportunity which 
knows no bounds to its power; there were seven hundred 
thousand political leaders in Germany just before the 
conquest of Austria, each hoping to climb upwards. 
Something of the log cabin legend of the American 
presidency is woven, in a far more intense degree, into 
the system; and when it is remembered that these 
opportunities knock, above all, at the door of the young, 
they are bound to exert an immense attraction. In 1935, 
over thirty-five per cent of the Nazi party was under 
thirty years of age; almost twice the percentage of that 
age-group in the Social Democratic party in 1931.^ And, 
in large part technical or administrative qualifications 
are not exacted for the post of leader. Twenty per cent 
of them were chosen because they took part in the party 
struggles before its arrival at power; they were mostly 

1 On the oomposition of the Naai party, 066 an admirable article by 
Hans Qerth, in the AmtHean Journal of Sooiologw, Tol 46, p. 617, to 
>rhiol> I am much indebted. , 
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recruited from those who could not find secure occupa- 
tion under the Weimar regime. For many of the rest, 
the supreme test of fitness is the proof of capacity for a 
blind obedience to orders; the reflective type who argues, 
who has a point of view of his own, is suspect. The 
object, indeed, of the party’s training schools is to breed 
a type of cynical fanatic, to whom morality consists 
solely in the power to be loyal to the leader; a type 
comparable in character to the gangster’s todyguard in 
New York or Chicago. 

That is the central fact we must continually bear in 
mind : the outlaws’ machine of domination is modelled 
in the image of their own amorality. It gives power 
devoid of principle to thousands who have had no 
experience of responsibility. It legitimates for them, in 
their own eyes, the use of terror and violence as methods 
of controlling the lives of private citizens. The absence 
of any principle in the operations of power confers upon 
those to whom it is entrusted a sense of boundless 
horizons within their reach. It satisfies vanity, which 
is rationalized by every sort of pressure and personal 
interest into the performance of duty. It frees them 
from dependence upon the historic values, partly by its 
skill in associating these with past failures of the Ger- 
man people, and partly by the proof it can offer that 
those values do not pay. Men become accustomed to 
the rnedium in which they work; there are thousands of 
younger mombers in the Nazi movement to whom the 
ways of rational persuasion as a method of government 
are completely unknown. They have been taught by 
experience that they are entitled to what they can get; 
the only certificate of legitimate action they know is 
that it should be successful action. They have been 
schooled to regard violence as virility; they, therefore, 
assume that doubt and argument are the signs of weak- 
ness. They learn from the world into which they have 
been ateorbed that the world is theirs for the taking, 
and that the only limit to their right is the might they 
can deploy. The more fully they give themselves to this 
creed, the more hope they have of fulfilling their ambi- 
tion. And since they live in a constant stream of 
indoctrination which insists that oritidsm of the creed 
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is enmity to the state; since they know that those who 
venture this criticism are the men under whom G-ermany 
was weak and defeated, since, too, they see that, under 
its present rulers, it has scored staggering militaiy and 
diplomatic successes, it is not really surprising that they 
should accept the indoctrination to which they are 
subjected. 

And to all this must be added the immense and 
elaborate ritual to which the general population is 
subject — the endless meetings, parades, the vast armies 
of workers under disciplined control, whose effort is 
subordinated to the outlaws’ purpose. All of it is calcu- 
lated, let us add not seldom brilliantly calculated, to 
break down the resistance of the common man to its 
appeal. Moat of us, anyhow, are conformists; it takes 
a courage it is difficult to exaggerate to step outside the 
ranks of an army with flags flying and victories to 
report. It takes even more courage when the penalty 
for stepping outside is death. The legend of the outlaws 
is bound to be successful until it becomes plain that 
there are those who will fight to the death for its 
exposure. And that fight must be organized if it is to • 
have its chance. The lone voice which makes its pro- 
test, above all if it comes from abroad, has no chance of 
being heard as long as it is drowned in the olamom’ of 
applause the outlaws organize upon their own behalf. 
Only the extraordinary man will listen to catch the 
accent of protest in such an atmosphere unless it forces 
itself upon his attention. And it cannot so force itself 
unless it has the strength at ite disposal to challenge the 
power of the outlaws to impose their authority. Only, 
that is, as they are broken as a government, is there the 
prospect that theii* power will fade. 

All this means, I think, that the breakdown of Fasc- 
ism depends upon one of two factors. There must be its 
external defeat; or there must be that internal confusion 
produced by conspiracy which is staged at that focal 
point when fatigue and insecurity have provoked wide- 
^read disillusion. But the second of these possibilities 
is itself the consequence of defeat, since a successfiil 
challenge to the authority of a state can only be made 
when ^e failure of its leaders is evident to a Imrge 
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■ number of their subjects. For the essence of Fascist 
practice is to break the will of those who seek to resist 
it; and that will can only recover its resolution to go on 
opposing when it discovers the prospect of success. 
Otherwise, it sinks into that apathy of despair which is 
the very condition the outlaws seek to promote; a people 
in despair obeys the orders it receives. Resistance comes 
with anger, and anger is provoked by the recognition 
which, with a myth, only defeat can confer, that the 
legond men have been accepting is proven to be false. 

Here, clearly enough, all the evidence points to the 
necessity of external defeat. It does so for two reasons. 
In the first place, the fact that Mussolini has been in 
power for over twenty and Hitler for over ten years, 
makes it obvious that no sort of Blanquist conspiracy 
can be effective against either. Granted the technical 
means of control at their disposal, it is an obvious con- 
dition of their internal overthrow that they should not 
be able to rely upon the obedience of the army. But it 
is also obvious that each of them has, so far, been able 
to retain that allegiance by making the army career one 
of the supreme sources of distinction in the state; the 
army would risk that distinction by turning upon the 
outlaws. And without its support, any other conspiracy 
has not only but little chance of success, but runs the 
risk even of strengthening the regime by failure, since 
failure only deepens the despair of those who look for 
conspiracy, and ^e apathy of the general population. 
A conspiracy which fails intensifies the power of the 
Nazi m^h by proving that it has the continued power 
to triumph over its enemies. 

To succeed, this is to say, a conspiracy against Fasc- 
ism, whether in its Italian or its German form, must be 
more than a conspiracy; it must be a movement. It 
must be able to &ow into disrepute and doubt the 
whole mythology and apparatus of Fascism. To do so, 
it must be able to demonstrate its weakness, to arouse 
the , conviction among, not only , those who have the 
courage actively to oppose it, but, even those who 
passively acquiesce in, the imposition upon thepaselyes 
of its power, that ite authority is in process of. being 
underanined. My own view is clear that while the 
18 
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Fascist powers were at peace, this could only have been 
done by making it definitively clear that they could not 
have their way by aggression. It would have been 
necessary, that is, to reverse the fatal policy of “appease- 
ment” that was followed up to Munich, and even 
beyond; when it was reversed, after March 1939, it was 
aheady too late, partly because Fascism had then or- 
ganized the material resources that it believed to be 
proportionate to the gamble for which it was prepared, 
and partly because its record of successes up to that 
time had organized also, both at home and even abroad, 
the psychological foundations necessary for the adven- 
ture. The main bulk at least of the German people 
accepted the idea of Hitler’s invincibility; and in the 
countries with which war was by then rapidly becoming 
inevitable important sections of opinion were ready to 
believe that his strength made any reasonable sort of 
peace better than war. Their defeatism, as the ex- 
perience of France was to show, was profound, and it 
was built upon the failure to recognize that waging war 
upon Fascism meant mobilizing against it the spiritual 
forces of democracy. But that mobilization, in its turn, 
implied a need to recognize that privilege must show 
itself capable of great sacrifices in the material sphere. 
Too many of the privileged were doubtful of this need. 
They wanted victory; but they did not understand the 
price they must pay for it. And some of them, at least, 
as, again, the experience of France made clear, were not 
prepared for victory on those terms. 

If this analysis be correct, it follows that the defeat 
of Fa^ism is necessarily consequent upon its military 
defeat. That alone can break the legend of its invin- 
cibility. That alone can put its immense mythology in 
the perspective which exhibits its real nature. I do not 
mean by militaiy defeat simply victory in the field, 
though I think this is of vital importance. I mean by 
it the ability to produce by the depth of the resistance 
Fascism encounters first the doubt whether the promises 
of its leaders can be fulfilled, and, following upon that, 
the increasing realization that because those promises 
are unfulfilled, its defeat is a prospect seriously to be 
weighed. That, as I think, is the only situation which 
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can at once break the submission of the masses to the 
outlaws, and, on the other, induce within the ranks of 
the outlaws themselves that disti’ust and disloyalty 
which they always feel to one another, but which, while 
they are successful, they are able to overcome. Just as 
Capone and “Dutch Schultz” can always impose them- 
selves upon their mercenaries so long as they can evade 
or defeat the law, just, also, so soon as the law asserts 
itself, their hold upon their followers vanishes, so, also, 
with Hitler and Mussolini. The machine-gun compels 
so long as there are not more massive machine-guns in 
action against it; trickery and deception succeed as long 
as it is not willed that they shall cease to succeed. 
Persuade the peoples of Italy and Germany that, under 
Mussolini, they have no prospect of the full victory they 
promise, even more, that they are likely to bring upon 
their people the certainty of defeat, and there is then 
loosed in those countries those movements of opposition 
they have coerced by terrorism into passivity. The law 
is vindicated, internationally not less than nationally, 
by the certainty that it will not permit itself to be 
violated. And at the stage of Fascist evolution we 
have now reached, this means the military defeat of 
those who control its development. The conflict that 
Fascism has been driven by its essential nature to stage 
permits of no alternative. It must conquer or be de- 
feated. Civilization can no more remain part free part 
gangsterized than the United States could have re- 
mained half slave, half free. There are ways of life the 
fulfilment of which admits of no compromise with its 
opposite; Fascism is one of them. It is the rising of the 
underworld against the habits of an ordered cosmos. 
Its significance lies, above all, in its determination to 
destroy the values which, however inadequately, that 
ordered cosmos is seeking to realize in the individual 
lives of its citizens. 


VI 

Fascism, I have said, is the rising of the underworld. 
That it should have the capacity to rise is already 
important evidence that a whole epoch in human history 
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is drawing to its close. For the very fact that it would 
not merely rise but impose its authority on so large a 
part of European civilization is itself the proof of a fatal 
weakness in its stniotural foundations. It is the proof 
that the rulers who invoked the aid of the outlaws cared 
more for their privileges than for the values the social 
system was seeking to realize; or, perhaps better, that 
they made the cardinal error of identifying their privi- 
leges with the preseiwation of those values. It is fcho 
proof that a social system which in the last analysis 
bound man to man by the purely material relation of 
the cash-nexus was inadequate to the ends that it had 
in view. 

For, obviously, to have reached this pass, it must 
have been torn by a central contradiction. The civiliza- 
tion which arose from the breakdown of the medieval 
world has lasted roughly for four hundred years. What 
the war with Fascism reveals is how fragile were the 
foundations of its spiritual unity. And these were 
fragile for the simple reason that the professed purposes 
of European civilization were always in large part 
denied by its actual achievement. Its validity, as a 
going concern, depended upon its power to satisfy, and 
constantly to elevate, the common man. But it was 
prepared to do this only on the condition that his eleva- 
tion left unhampered the privileges of its ruling class. 
It made conce^ons to the common man; it never sought 
effectively to place him in power. On the contrary, its 
whole predominant ethos is set in terms of the fear of 
its rulers of what might happen to themselves if' he were 
called to power, in society. He remained poor, in con- 
siderable degree uneducated, in large part prohibited 
from that organization which would enable him to make 
his wants effective. In periods of well-being, his rulers 
gave him concessions; in a wholesale way, they never 
gave him justice. In periods of economic expansion, 
they were able to contemplate the edifice they had built 
with some confidence in its power to endm’e. But in 
periods of economic contraction their policy was built 
always upon their fear and not upon their hopes. 

They were prepared to accept democracy so long as 
they were not alarmed by its demands. But they were 
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suspicious of its claims the very moment they were 
thrown into that alarm. When it came to the point 
where they had to choose between their privileges and 
democracy, it was their privileges they 'sought to 
preserve. And they called in the outlaws to preserve 
them exactly as a great American business corporation 
calls in its army of guards and thugs and agents-pro- 
vocateui's^ to prevent the growth of trade unionism 
among their workers. They had themselves used their 
political power to shape the law to their own purpose; 
they thought it unreasonable that the masses should do 
likewise. But what they meant by “unreasonableness” 
was the afdrmation of a way of life which denied then 
permanent title to power. When they feai'ed that their 
title was in jeopardy they preferred the risk of alliance 
with the outlaws to the possibilities involved in an 
alliance with the people. 

What, perhaps, is most astonishing in that choice is 
that they should never have had any measure of the 
risks they were taking. The outlaws, no doubt, had a 
contempt for the people; they were, for the outlaws, the 
drab routineers disciplined to the acceptance of their 
failure in life. But it was of the essence of the outlaw’s 
standpoint that they should reject altogether the 
scheme of values upon the maintenance of which the 
privileged depended. It was precisely that scheme 
which made them outlaws; it was precisely that scheme 
the boundaries of which they could not, without support, 
hope to transcend. So long as they were outside the 
law there were rules by which they were confined. But 
the moment they became the state-power, the outlaws 
made the lules. And since thek lives were, above all, 
a denial of aU values, the only purpose for which they 
could make their rules was to secure themselves in 
possession of authority. To do so, they had necessarily 
to convert society into a state of siege. That was the 
only way of life to which they were accustomed. There 
was no other atmosphere in which they could maintain 
their power. And that conversion meant civil war 
within, and foreign war without. It meant, in fact, 

1 See Lieo Hubermani THb JLtdhoUf' Spy Racket (1^7) 8ober iBumiziary 
of testimony before a committee of the American Senate* 
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exactly the conditions which are fatal to any privileged 
class. For a state of siege means martial law, which 
is no law at all; and since privilege is the child of law, 
the government of the outlaws meant the inevitable 
subordination of the privileged class to an anarchy in 
which their privilege would rapidly cease to have any 
rational meaning. 

If this interpretation be correct, the only way to 
fight Fascism is with a faith that has the power to go 
beyond the terror it imposes upon those whom it defeats. 
Obviously enough, that faith must have deeper roote 
than those which capitalist democracy was able to 
strike; for Fascism came to power at the breakdown of 
capitalist democracy. And it did so, I suggest, for the 
vital reason that, in the l^t analysis, in capitalist 
democracy the principles iiriposed were always more 
capitalist than democratic; the dynamic of capitalism 
was always in contradiction with the dynamic of de- 
mocracy. Capitalist democracy, so to say, was always 
democracy on conditions approved by the capitalists. 
It was admitted its place always upon the condition 
that it did not strain their allegiance to democratic 
principles. And that allegiance was obviously strained 
the moment that democracy seemed gravely to jeo- 
pardize the privileges which the owners of property had 
accumulated. The law it was sought to transform was 
their law; the rights it was proposed to abolish were 
their rights; the values called into question were their 
values. All these things had become for them habits so 
deeply entrenched that they identified them with civili- 
zation itself. That there was another law, other con- 
ceptions of rights, other schemes of value, was, for them, 
unthinkable. Driven into panic by the challenge, they 
preferred to fight rather than to discuss. They believed 
that they could fight upon their own terms and for their 
own ends; they did not recognize, in their panic, that 
conflict always breeds the conditions of revolution. 

They saw democracy deskoyed over wide areas; like 
the dwellers in Dante’s hell their punishment was the 
fulfilment of their own desires. But that fulfilment was, 
at the same time, their subordination to new masters 
against whose habits they had passed their lives in 
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building safeguards. To escape from fear they entered 
a prison; and they then discovered that to be free from 
the new chains they must, somehow, build a partnei'ship 
with those masses the fear of which had driven them to 
prison. Yet to build that partnership demanded exactly 
the abdication they, had, when they called in the out- 
laws, refused to make. They had to appeal to the men 
they had denounced. They had to defend the principles 
they had denied. They had to admit the values in- 
sistence upon wliich by the masses had thrown them into 
panic and fury. To enchain the masses, they had set 
the world on fire. Now they were to discover that only 
by liberating the masses could they hope to extinguish 
the flames. 



Chapter IV 

THE DEMOCRACIES AT BAY 

I 

NoJS'E of the threat democracies presented a satisfac- 
tory spectacle in the inter-vrar years. They •were 
challenged Ixith by ideas and men directly hostile to 
their constitutive principle. Not only did they shidnk 
from meeting the challenge; it almost seemed as if 
many of their leaders "were half-convinced by the 
defiance of their enemies. For not only was there, as 
in Germany and Italy, an almost bloodless sun’endor 
to men ■who openly avowed their intention to conquer 
power and maintain it for anti-democratic purposes. 
Here, however, democratic leaders might wbU reply that 
in neither society was the tradition strong that was 
destroyed, and that in both it had sought expression in 
highly unfavourable circumstances. What was more 
serious was the constant tendency of leading democratic 
statesmen to do two things. On the one hand, they 
urged on the masses the need to recognize limits beyond 
which tlie democratic principle must not seek to go; on 
the other, they were open in their avowals of admiration 
for the achievements— which they can hardly have 
submitted to a critical examination— of the Fascist 
leaders. An incredible anthobgy could be compiled of 
the almost fawning enthusiasm heaped by British Con- 
servative statesmen on Mussolini and bis system. 

It is obvious, on the record, that scepticism of de- 
mocracy had penetrated deeply into the democracies 
themselves in the period before the outbreak of war. 
The literature begins to reveal, in the new world as well 
as in the old, a movement away from the optimistic 
confidence of the Victorian sunset back to the fears and 
hesitations of the period between the fall of Napoleon, 
and the end of the revolutionary movement in 1848. 
^at movement is shown in many ways. It is revealed 
in a new emphasis on the ignorance of the maraies, an 
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insistence on their incapacity for the task of self-goYern- 
ment; the gi’owth and popularity of arguments which 
sought to show that politics is the function of an elite 
are almost as notable as the inability of those who 
employed them to agree upon criteria by which the elite 
may be defined. It is exhibited in the sorrowful con- 
clusion of men like Elie Halevy that the socialist ten- 
dencies of democracy are incompatible with freedom. 
Socialism, he thought, means the necessity of planning, 
and the essence of planning is the acceptance of an 
authoritarian principle fatal to personal liberty. It is 
revealed, perhaps, even more starkly in the argument 
of Lord Eustace Percy that politics is a matter neces- 
sarily for the few, and that the many must find their 
fulfilment in the satisfaction of the religious impulse. 
The popularity of books like those of Pareto and 
Spangler, the revival of an anti-rationalist philosophy 
of history in Toynbee, are symptoms of the same temper. 
So, too, has been the influence of the psychoanalysts, 
and of those enthusiasts for mental tests who have 
regarded their results as a proof that science and de- 
mocracy are antithetic terms. 

Scepticism of democracy has two aspects which must 
be i^arply separated from each other. On the right, its 
main motive was fear; on the left, its chief source was 
disappointment. On the right, the suspicion was deep 
that the pinoedures of democracy led inevitably to a 
re-examination of Idle economic bases of society, and it 
was uneasily recognized that this might reveal the 
ultimate incompatibility of democracy and capitalism. 
Democratic procedures might thus involve an assault 
upon privileges which had behind them the power and 
the prestige of long tradition; and most of those who 
attacked democracy from the right were, in fact, 
rationalizing a desire born of interest to preserve those 
privileges from invasion. 

On the left, the attack was the outcome of that sense, 
foreseen almost a century ago by Tocqueville, in the 
warning to his contemporaries that I have already 
quoted. Deeply influenced by events in Russia, the left 
was tempted to beUeve two things : first, that its 
opponents would not respect the procedures of democracy 
19 
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as soon as these seemed to compromise their privileges, 
and, second, that the methods of the Soviet government 
were _ a now expression of the democratio principle, 
superior in its efficacy to that of capitalist democracy 
which was limited by its obvious sulx)r dination to “bour- 
geois” necessity. Their necessity enabled them, without 
undno difficulty, to rationalize their enthusiasm for the 
Russian change in the relations of production, clearly 
iuduevefl by the method of revolutionary dictatorship, 
into an insistence that, seen in its proper perspective, the 
Russian dictatorship was, in fact, democracy. 

The period of the inter-war years had, in its conflict- 
ing ideologies, a remarkable resemblance to the sixty 
years after the outbreak of the French Revolution. Just 
as attraction to, or repulsion from, the first set of men’s 
attitudes to its principles, so, in our own day, attraction 
to, or repulsion from, the Russian Revolution was the 
main factor, sometirnes only half-consciously, which 
conditioned men's attitudes. An abstract liberalism in 
both periods was tested by an event which brought the 
fact that it was abstract up against the hard dynamic 
of reality*, and men discovered that philosophies which 
seek to change the world divide men much more pro- 
foundly than those which seek merely to interpret it. 

the characteristics of the earlier period are present 
in the later. Dawning enthusiasms become bitter dis- 
appointments; eager hopes become massive disillusions. 
Observers see what they want to see; what soems to one 
immense achievement seems to another an assault upon 
the very foundations of civilized living. Bewilderment, 
anger, contempt, fear, these are the emotions aroused on 
the right by the spectacle of Russia in travail; and they 
enable the exponents of Conservative philosophy to view 
the emergence of an anti-democratic philosophy with 
tolerance, and^ even enthusiasm. But the wider the 
hold that anti-democratic philosophy secures, the more, 
not unnaturally, it provokes the left to assume that the 
faith of the right in democratic procedui'es will break 
down at once when its interests are in jeopardy. The 
general result is that both sides begin to arm themselves 
for a collision they do not believe they can escape; with 
the result that, as they arm, their faith in the procedure 
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of democracy suffers a further decline. For men arm to 
do battle, not to reason with one another; and the power 
to maintain faith in democracy depends upon the ability 
to preserve faith in the procedures of reason. 

Another feature of the life of the democracies con- 
tributed to the same result. The war of 1914-18 ended 
■^^dth an apparently overwhelming democratic triumph. 
But its dramatic intensity had aroused vast expectations 
among the masses; and these were only in a small 
degree fulfilled. Great economic insecurity; grave num- 
bers of unemployed; the increasing revelation of the 
abyss which separated the possession of political, from 
the control of economic, power; the seemingly unbridge- 
able gap between the depth of the frustration felt by the 
masses and the inadequacy of the remedies proposed by 
the political parties which sought to assuage it; the 
unwillingness of any government to attempt any funda- 
mental experiments; these are, I think, the outstanding 
political characteristics of democracy in action in these 
years. It is no doubt true that, compared with the 
period before 1914, the scale of social legislation was 
impressive; the point of impoi*tance is that it seemed far 
more impressive to those who bestowed it than it did to 
those upon whom it was bestowed. 

The right to work for reasonable hours at a raason- 
able wage had become, by 1919, a fixed article of faith 
in democratic communities; and the masses were tend- 
ing increasingly to judge the validity of political and 
eoonomio systems by their power to realize that article 
of faith. They were not interested in the technical 
debate between economists upon the issue of whether 
state-intervention did, or did not, either ih the long run 
or in the short run, interfere with the prospect of full 
employment. They were impressed by the fact that, 
whether state-intervention was on a large scale, as in 
Great Britain, or on a small scale, as in the America of 
Mr. Hoover, the masses were denied the fulfilment of 
the right to work. They learned that, when state- 
assistance developed on any considerable scale, its re- 
cipients were the objects of hate and anger to those who 
were taxed to make it posable. They watched the 
deliberate organization, under state-patronage, of rest- 
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notions upon production at a time when the main ex- 
perience they knew was poverty. 

In Britain and France, they returned governments of 
the left to ofSce in the hope that the attack on poverty 
might assume a new vigour. They found that it not 
only deepened, in each case, the crisis from which they 
suffered, but also sharpened the suspicion of democracy 
among the rich. If, in angry despair, they resorted to 
the strike as a method of remedying their grievance, 
they were informed, with equal anger, that they were 
seeking to coerce the community. Since they felt them- 
selves no inconsiderable part of it, it is not surprising 
that they were bevrildered by the accusation, nor that 
they deeply resented the decision of the government to 
identify the state-power with the employers’ case, in the 
name of a law and order the ma^es had never conceived 
themselves as threatening. No democracy can be in a 
healthy condition in which the premisses of action have 
become so different between different classes in the 
community; for it is of the essence of democracy that the 
central premisses of action must be held in common by 
all classes which count, Not openly, but in a veiled 
way, that was gradually ceasing to be the case in all the 
major democracies in the inter-war years. 

The reason for this development is set out in the 
quotation from Tocqueville to which I have already 
referred. It is not enough to answer that the masses 
were better off in the democracies than in any previous 
period; nor is it sufficient to say that at no time in the 
past was the state-power so widely exerted to mitigate 
the consequences of poverty. For what is more im- 
portant than either are the facts, first, that the improve- 
ment in the condition of the masses was at no point 
equal to their expectation of improvement; and, second, 
that as they began to be influenced by the new level 
of education produced in the last forty years, they began 
to perceive more sharply the meaning and significance 
of the contrasts between rich and poor. It is not an 
exaggeration to say that, by the outbreak of war, the 
power of classes in the major democracies to understand 
one another was less than it had been for a century. 

This was, I think, because, in this period, two major 
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developments had occurred. The first was the growing 
inability of the capitalist system to exploit the forces of 
production; everywhere restidctionism was necessary in 
order to maintain the principle of profit-making. The 
second, growing out of the first, was the shrinkage of 
opportunity. That shrinkage was, perhaps, more dra- 
matic in a society like Great Britain, where the idea of 
social equality followed with precarious slowness on the 
acceptance of political equality than it was in the 
United States and France which had both, by the middle 
of the nineteenth century, made the one aspect of 
equality coincident with the other. Only in Britain was 
there one system of education for the rich and another 
for the poor; only in Britain was it true to say that the 
professions, the chief posts in the civil service, the 
established Church, the commissioned ranks of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, in overwhelming degree 
were recruited from the middle and upper classes; only 
in Britain, again, was it true to say that it was excep- 
tional, even after the war of 1914, for the son of a work- 
ing man to become a cabinet minister. The forms of 
political democracy had, in Britain, only very partially 
expressed themselves in terms of social democracy ^ 
1940. 

But it is notable that the tendency to insist upon the 
stabilization of political democracy at the point where 
it does not threaten economic foundations was growing 
before the war in both France and the United, States. 
The growiii of this temper in France was revealed in 
all its naked strength by the collapse of 1940; the men 
who made the Vichy government ^prefer subordina- 
tion to Hitler to experiment with the dynamic of democ- 
racy. But it was revealed before the collap.«ie in a 
number of important ways. The France of the univ&r- 
sitaires, for example, which, before the Tltod Republic, 
had produced teachers with the democratic enthusiasm 
of Michelet and Mignet, after 1870 produced teachers 
whose main emphasis, as with Faguet and Brunetiere, 
was either sceptical of it, or frankly hostile to its claims, 
French finance, after 1919, may have been anti-German; 
but it showed with insi^enoe on each occasion that a 
government of the left came to power that it was less 
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anti-German than it was anti-democratic. It assisted 
in the organization of a series of Fascist movements 
which narrowly failed to overthrow the Republic from 
within in 1934. All the testimony we have about the 
breakdown of 1940 is clearly to the effect that it was the 
leaders who failed the nation, not the nation which 
failed its leaders. And it is signifioant that the men 
who sought to organize France for collaboration with 
Hitler deemed it their duty to attack both the doctrinal 
and the institutional expression of 1789 — the principles 
and methods, that is, which had overthrown feudal 
France, and begun the function of its democratization. 
Hierarchy, discipline, faith, these were the new watch- 
words. A mystical escape from reason and its conse- 
quences was presented as a purification through suffer- 
ing. What it meant in fact was that the pretensions 
of the masses to a full share in the exercise of power 
was checked by destroying the organs through which 
they might fulfil then* claims. 

The American experience is more complex, though 
its drift has been in much the same direction. It is, 
of course, of decisive significance that, within the 
framework of the system, the economic absorptive 
capacity of the United States ended in 1919; thence- 
forward the massive controls it became necessary, above 
all through pressure from the working-classes, to impose 
showed that the margin of opportunity had been 
reached. It has been shown, moreover, that the sources 
of business leadership in the last generation have be- 
come increasingly narrow. The growth of a private- 
school system for the children of the rich, on something 
like the British model, was rapid in the first third of 
the present century. There began, moreover, to emerge 
in the United States — though its evolution was arrested 
by the Great Depression — a leisured class with many of 
the habits, and much of the outlook, of the funotionless 
aristocracy of Britain and France, above all with the 
same deep concern lest its economic privileges be in- 
vaded. It is probable, moreover, that no business men 
exercised an autocracy more extensive or more profound 
than those of the United States. Men like Mr. Ford, 
the steel magnates of Kttsburg, the coal barons of 
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Kentucky and Pennsylvania, disposed of industrial 
empires with an authority which often challenged, and 
sometimes even mastered, the power of state and federal 
governments. No one can read the literature of the 
United States in the nineteen-twenties and tiu'rties 
without the sense that the frontiers of political democ- 
racy were threatened as profoundly as at any time in 
American history. It is particularly notable that, until 
1932, the legislation which characterized the emergence 
of the positive state in Europe, had hardly even begun 
to secure acceptance in the United States. 

No doubt the explanation of this is psychological as 
well as economic. Tlie hard-bitten individuaUsm of the 
frontier, its optimism, and its self-reliance, persisted in 
the United States long after the pioneering conditions of 
the frontier had ceased to exist. But nothing reveals 
more fully the dangers to which American democracy 
is exposed than the history, between 1932 and 1940, of 
the Roosevelt administration. Most of its measures 
were of the type that we associate with the Liberal 
government of 1906-14 in Britain— social insurance, the 
public provision of relief for the unemployed, govern- 
ment housing scheme, federal control of public utilities, 
a few impoi-tant experiments, like that in the Tennessee 
Valley, in public ownership, an insistence upon the right 
of trade unions to bargain collectively on behalf of their 
members. That the “New Deal” had public opinion on 
its side was impre^ively demonstrated , in the two re- 
elections of Mr. Roosevelt to the Presidency — a choice 
which broke the deeply -felt precedents of a century and 
a half. 

The “New Deal” had public opinion on its side. Yet 
it may be doubted whether any American President 
has encountered a hate so organized or so virulent as 
that which Mr. Roosevelt incurred for his programme. 
It was dictatorship; it was Communism; it was un- 
American. The attack upon him was almost wholly 
confined to the rich. The antagonism his measures 
aroused divided families and severed ancient friend- 
ships. That they were measures rendered in their large 
outhne inevitable by the massive character of the prob- 
lems he faced; that most of them were reforms long 
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overdue; more, that his opponents, when they challenged 
his re-election in 1936 and 1940, offered a programme for 
acceptance the general principles of which were indis- 
tinguishable from his own; all this did nothing to 
diminish the hatred of privilege for his record. And it 
is significant that many of those who expressed their 
opposition did not hesitate to build connections with the 
darker forces in Amoiucan politics, men like the late 
Senator Huey Long, like Father Coughlin, and like Dr. 
Townsend. It is, too, notable that the era showed a 
decisive growth in anti-se'mitism in the United States, 
always itself a primary index to the decline of democra- 
tic power in a society. 

The experience of the Roosevelt administration is the 
more startling to anyone who is aware of the character 
of the epoch which preceded it and the impressive 
proof marshalled by its various investigations of the 
anti-social habits of those business men to whose power 
it sought to set limits. It becomes more startling still 
when it is remembered that, in the first months of his 
Presidency, Mr. Roosevelt was recognized even by the 
most bitter of his opponents to have steered the United 
States successfully through a crisis graver than any it • 
had encountered since the Civil War. What, I think, 
was revealed in the first nine years of the “New Deal” 
was the emphatic conviction of American business men 
that democracy meant laissez-faire, and that as soon as 
democracy denied the validity of laissez-faire, they 
became sceptical of the validity of democracy. Violent 
behaviour is more characteristic of American social 
relationships than it has been of those of Britain or of 
France. Yet I doubt, even when allowance is made for 
this difference, whether public opinion in France or 
Britain would have suffered the extra-legal interferences 
with civil freedom that were deliberately organized by 
business men in the United States. It is necessary to 
read in all its details a document like the report of the 
La FoUette Committee of the Senate on civil liberties 
to attain a just view of the proportions of that inter- 
ference. Corruption, espionage, blackmail, hooliganism, 
the deliberate misuse of even the highest state courte, 
and the lower Federal Tribunals, these are only the bare 
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categories into ■whicli the habits of the business leaders 
of America fall. There were few great industrial corpo- 
ration which did not have their private armies, with 
machine-guns and tear-gas, to prevent the invasion of 
their plants by trade unionism. There were, moreover, 
areas in the tJnited States, Louisiana under Senator 
Long; Jersey City under Mayor Hague, the Imperial 
Valley in California, to take instances only, in which 
the American Bill of Rights had no authority against 
the determination of business men to eke out the last 
ounce of privilege from their undisputed possession of 
economic power. It is not, I think, an excessive judg- 
ment to say that, by 1940, beneath the formal accept- 
ance of democratic principles, the Fascist idea had 
penetrated deeply into the minds of American business 
men. 

This is not, of course, a new situation in American 
history. It is merely the modem form of a conflict 
which goes back to the struggle between Federalists and 
Republicans, a struggle in which John Marshall’s 
mastery of the Supreme Court gave the victory to the 
former group, even though, as under Jefferson and Jack- 
son, they were defeated on the electoral field. The 
trend of the future was then clearly foresee n in the 
remarkable diagnosis of John Taylor of Carolina. It 
was, he saw, the fate of the masses to have been ex- 
ploited by the rulers under aU previous economic 
systems. Under the aegis of Hamilton, the exploitation 
had merely changed its form. Under the slogan of 
“public faith, national integrity, and sacred credit,” he 
had provided it with the institutions whereby wealth 
could be stolen from the labour which was its true source. 
Business men had no political principles; they would 
adapt themselves to any form of government which 
gave them security for profit-making. But they would 
adapt themselves to no other form, and there was no 
way to the :^reservation of American democracy save in 
the destruction of special privilege. 

Ho doubt the background of John Taylor’s thought 
is set in the special oiroujtnstances of his time. But he 
saw with indsive clarity that, whatever the political 
forms of a society, it is in all essentials true that effeo- 
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tive authority rests with the holders of economic power. 
He realized that the inner principle of the system upon 
which their special privilege depends gives its character 
to all the ideas and institutions by whicli the life of a 
society is shaped; the state-power is thus geared to the 
protection of their privilege, and its authority is invoked 
against all who may seek to invade it. Writing at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, at the flood-tide 
of the Jeffersonian triumph, he not unnatui’ally saw the 
safety of democracy in the preservation of that rela- 
tively simple agrarian society which was beginning to 
be obsolete even while he wrote. But the central idea 
of which he had firm hold is the clue to the main 
character of American history. It explains, as no other 
idea can explain, the struggle for power between classes 
in the United States; above all, it explains why those 
who possess special privilege have never been willing to 
admit the full logic of the democratic idea even in a 
society which seemed, by the extent of its natural re- 
sources, historically destined to realize it. 

Taylor had to contend with an opposition which 
assumed two forms. Men of the stamp of John Adams 
repudiated democracy because they assumed that it 
merely provided an amphitheatre in which the struggle 
between rich and poor, which, for Adams, was the 
struggle between the able and the ineflBcient, was so 
bitter that tyranny was its natural outcome. Men of 
the school of Alexander Hamilton simply assumed the 
inevitability of exploitation and insisted that the ex- 
ploiters were entitled to the state-power because the 
alternative was anarchy. Both Adams and Hamilton 
inferred from the contemporary situation that barriers 
must be erected against the claim of democracy to an 
equal interest in the results of the social process. 

It is well known that teth men were pessimistic 
about the future of Amrica, and convinced of the fragi- 
lity of its institutions. What, of course, they under- 
estimated was two things. They could not foresee how 
vast were its natural resources, how long, therefore, 
they would permit the continuance, side by side, of 
exploitation made acceptable by concession; and they 
could not estimate the degree to which the ideology of 
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the exploiters _ would, through the growth of the pro- 
ductive forces in America, almost convince the exploited 
that the interests of wealth and commonwealth were 
identical. Again and again in American history, crisis 
seems to provoke the masses to the use of their demo- 
cratic power against their masters; that is the meaning 
of the Jacksonian revolt, of Bryanism, and of the New 
Deal. But, until our own time, America presented the 
striking spectacle of a society always capable of recover- 
ing from its crises, of offering, at then* close, new hope, 
by way of improved conditions to the masses. Demo- 
cratic institutions were safe in America, in the first 
century and a half of the republic essentially for two 
reasons. Fh’st, the fluidity of its social relationships 
made the fact of opportunity more widespread than 
elsewhere, its dramatic expression more appealing; and, 
second, if what Theodore Roosevelt called the “male- 
factors of great wealth” were, on occasion, bitterly 
assailed, the system on which they depended for their 
privilege did not seem to them in jeopardy. In the 
main relation between master and servant, the state- 
power gave their conception of its character the ample 
protection of the law; while in the recognition of the 
place of prescription in their title to property the main 
ethos of the American idea could scarcely, until very 
recent days, have been deemed inadequate by John 
Marshall himself. No modern society since the England 
of Cobden has, until our own day, more fully exempli- 
fied the famous aphorism of Marx that the ruling ideas 
of an age are the ideas of its ruling class. 

That is, I think, most remarkably shown in the 
absence of any serious socialist movement in the United 
States. There have been scattered experiments in 
communist living; there has been a persistent efQore- 
scence of minor groupings one of which, in 1920, secured 
over a million votes in the Presidential election; and 
there have been contributions of notable quality to 
socialist literature. But it is, I think, true to say that 
socialism as an organized body of doctrine has made 
little irapa,ct, as yet, on the American mind, and has 
shown none of the power it has developed in Europe 
directly to infiuenqe the trade union mhvement. On 
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the contrary, it would rather be true to say that, with 
personal exceptions, predominant trade union opinion in 
America has hardly begun to develop a socialist philo- 
sophy distinct in character from that of business men. 
Natui’ally enough, the ti-ade unions have sought for 
higher wages and for shorter hours; but these are the 
effective limits within which their doctrinal outlook has 
moved. A successful trade union leader in the United 
States has far more of the habit and outlook of a pros- 
perous business executive there than he has of the out- 
look of a trade union leader in Europe. 

That is not because an American proletariat is lack- 
ing; the “poor whites” of the South, the pecan workers 
of San Antonio, the vast bulk of the Negro population 
have all the characteristics of a proletariat. The alienee 
of a socialist movement of serious proportions is due to 
a complex of causes. Partly, it is the outcome of the 
intense social mobility of America; that has meant the 
absence of anything like the deep caste cleavages which 
are known over most of Europe. Partly, again, it is 
due to the fact that so large a proportion of Americans 
are emigrants, or their descendants, from Europe who 
have found in the New World relief from the trammels 
and handicaps of the old. Partly, further, it is due to 
the fact that the horizons of opportunity are still, in the 
United States, wider than anywhere in Europe except 
the Soviet Union. The result of these forces is that, 
despite the grim statistical facts, few Americans expect 
that their incidence applies to themselves. The expecta- 
tion is still that of Woodrow Wilson’s “New Freedom” ; 
“do you not want,” he asked, “to see your son the head 
of some small, it may be, but flourishing, business?” 
Pew, in fact, are chosen for that position; but the vast 
majority feel “called” to it. The result is that the 
atmosphere perpetuates an intense individualism of 
outlook long after its possibilities of fulfilment have 
passed away. And the culture-lag of that individualism 
still opposes a formidable barrier to the alliance between 
socialism and the workers which is endemic in Europe. 
Socialism seems “un-American"; it is the denial of the 
legend to which every schcwlboy is disciplined; it is the 
expresedon of conditions that have no relevance in the 
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world where the gospel of self-help is still accepted as 
the proper philosophy of the average man. 

In fact, the character of the Roosevelt epoch has 
shown beyond all doubt that the inherent contradiction 
between capitalism and democracy which has produced 
so decisive a crisis in Eui'ope, is in full operation in the 
United States, if with retarded influence. All the 
problems by which Europe is afflicted are present there, 
even if their incidence and emphasis are different. They 
are present because a political democracy requires, if it 
is to be secure, an economics of expansion; in the United 
States, as elsewhere, an economics of expansion is no 
longer open to capitalism. The stage has, therefore, been 
reached in American evolution that has been reached in 
Europe where the masses seek to use their political 
power in order to improve their condition. They find, 
as they have always found, that they can only do so 
as they are able to secure fundamental changes in the 
property-relation. But so soon as they seek to secure 
these changes, they discover that the procedures of de- 
mocracy are questioned. For they cannot, as John 
Taylor saw, touch the propei^-relation in any funda- 
mental way without calling privilege into hazard. To 
privilege there is attached a power of prescriptive tradi- 
tion which has about it almost the sanction of a religious 
faith. For privilege has stabilized a way of life for its 
votaries upon which they have erected a body of values 
round which their whole lives are built. Its surrender 
is as impossible for them as it was for their predecessors 
under earlier regimes. They are asked, as they feel, to 
acquiesce in a revolution which not only endangers their 
own interests, but that of the whole society. For at the 
basis of their thinking is the inescapable conviction that 
their interests and the good of the society are identical. 

It is this outlook, I suggest, which explains two 
features of the American scene which are otherwise 
bewildering to the outsider. It explains, in the first 
place, why measures so modest as those of the Roosevelt 
administration should have not only aroused an indigna- 
tion so profound, but should also, broadly speaking, have 
divided American opinion fairly precisely in terms of 
inoom®, On the side of the Presidential experiment 
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have been, generally, the trade unions, the unemployed, 
the small farmer, probably the bulk of independent 
professional men, and, significantly, the overwhelming 
majority of the intellectuals. Opposed to him have been 
the leader’s of finance and business, the rentier class, the 
executives of business nranagement; and the corporation 
lawyers. It explains, hr the second place, why the 
advance of Fascism aroused profound indignation in 
the first group and, as a rule, an interest that was occa- 
sionally enthusiastic in the second. It is, of course, true 
that the enthusiasm was greater in the period of 
Mussolini's dominance than it was when Hitler took the 
centre of the stage; and there was general repugnance 
for his religious and racial pei’sccution. But the feeling 
in the second group was widespread that Fascism was 
the natural response of property to the Communist 
threat; it was a good thing to have strong men in a 
position to keep the masses in order. Not a few thought, 
especially in the Roosevelt epoch, that American labour 
“needed a Hitler,” What was surprising was the small 
number of those among business leaders in America 
who thought that the most efliective answer to Commun- 
ism might possibly be social and economic reform. 

My ar^ment is thus the simple one that the inter- 
war conditions, all over the Western world, challenged 
the democracies to extend their frontiers into the econo- 
mic^ and social fields. Their ruling classes were un- 
willing to do so because they saw in that expansion a 
threat to the privileges to which they believed them- 
selves entitled. If they had to choose between demo- 
cracy and those privileges, at the best, their mood was 
one of uncertainty; at the worst they did not even 
attempt to conceal their preference for privilege. And 
this attitude must be related to the contrast in the 
reception given by these ruUng classes to Communism 
on the one hand, and to Fascism, on the other. For 
the^ first they had a^ fear and a hatred which revealed 
their sense of theii* own insecurity. They welcomed 
every sign, however unplausible, which might be taken 
as evidence of failure in the Soviet Union, Fascism, in 
general, aroused no such emotions in them; on the 
contrary, it seemed to a large part of them a healthy 
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form of mass-discipline. The intensity of their efforts to 
find accommodation -with its leaders in the international 
fields stands out startlingly in comparison with their 
wholesale intervention in the Soviet Union. Taking 
the total spectacle of the inter-war years it is difiScult 
not to conclude that only economic revival would have 
sustained the faith of the ruling classes in the validity 
of the democratic idea. 


II 

The war brought a renovation of what may be 
termed the rhetoric of the democratic idea; it has not 
yet assured it of the capacity for survival. It renovated 
its rhetoric for the simple reason that, whatever the 
world a Fascist victory might shape, its outlines were a 
challenge to the privilege of those who ruled the de- 
mocracies. In a broad sense, the solution of the issues 
proposed by the Fascist leaders was to transfer to their 
own peoples those sources of wealth through the control 
of which the rulers of the democracies had been able to 
maintain their delicate relationship with capitalism. 
Deprived of these, they confronted a bleak future in 
which their prospects depended upon what charity they 
might be offered by their conquerors. They would lose 
their economic independence; it was plain from the fate 
of the Jews,' of Austria, and of Czechoslovakia that the 
Fascists had no respect either for traditional status or 
the claims of property. They would lose, also, their 
national independence and, with it, their separate 
culture and way of life; for the Fascist leaders under- 
stood nothing so fully as the fact that national inde- 
pendence was, by its inherent implications, a continuous 
threat to their victory. 

Up to the fall of France, it is, I think, fair to suggest 
that a grasp of what Fascism implied Was more wide- 
spread and more profound among the masses in the 
democracies than it was among their leaders. In a 
formal way, these paid to democracy the tribute of 
eulogy the situation required; they were bound to exalt 
the system which was making the war. They, needed 
the assistance of the masses not only for the fighting 
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services, but, almost more, for the arms upon which the 
fighting services depended. They were compelled, 
therefore, to emphasize their acceptance of the demo- 
cratic idea. But it is also obvious that in this first year 
of the conflict there was no clear notion in their minds 
of the gulf between Fascism and democracy, no willing- 
ness to evoke the dynamic of democracy as a fighting 
faith to set over against the elan of their enemies’ 
assault. That is, I think, clear from three things. It is 
evident from their inability to surrender their belief 
that, somehow, a compromise peace could be an'anged. 
It is implicit in their desire to distinguish between 
Fascism in its German, and Fascism in its Italian, form. 
It is inherent in the way in which they waged the war. 
There was no search for the offensive; the initiative was 
left to their opponents. There was no attempt to evoke 
the mass-enthusiasm of the democracies; that was seen 
in Mr. Chamberlain’s treatment of the trade unions and 
in his approach to the crucial problem of India. The 
policy of “appeasement” still lingered in the inner 
framework of the methods to which they clung — ap- 
peasement of Spain, appeasement of Italy, appeasement 
of Japan. It is not unjust to emphasize that, until 
Dunkirk, the democracies were, indeed, waging a war 
but had not yet, so far as their leaders were concerned, 
made up their minds about the character of the war 
that they were fighting. 

They were agreed, of course, that Hitler was an evil 
man who must be defeated. But, however eagerly they 
might wish for his defeat, they did not desire to upset 
the social and economic equilibrium which the war had 
disturbed. They were terrified that Bolshevism might 
be the residuary legatee of their exhaustion; and they 
still saw in the system of which Hitler was the embodi- 
ment only an evil exaggeration of a discipline for the 
acceptance of which many of them were prepared. 
That, I suggest, is plain from the statement of the 
British case made by Lord Lloyd in 1939, and com- 
mended by Lord Halifax, then Foreign Secretary, in a 
preface in which he appeared to have no difficulty in 
accepting Lord Lloyd’s argument. “The Italian genius,” 
wrote Lord Lloyd, “has developed in the characteristic 
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Fascist institutions a highly authoiitarian regime 
wliich, however, threatens neither religious nor economic 

freedom, nor the security of other European nations 

The Italian system is founded on two rocks : first, the 
separation of Church and State, and the supremacy of 
the Church in matters not only of faith but of morals ; 
second, the rights of labour.” ^ This, it must be remem- 
bered, was written after seventeen year's’ experience of 
Mussolini, which included the attack on Corfu, inter- 
vention in Spain, the extinction of Albanian indepen- 
dence, the Abyssinian adventure, and the introduction 
of anti-Jewish laws. It takes no account of the forcible 
destmetion of the Italian socialist and trade union 
movements; it pays no regard to the outlook of the man 
who declared that “war is to man what maternity is to 

woman I do not believe in perpetual peace I 

consider it depresses and negatives the fundamental 
virtues of man which only in bloody effort reveal them- 
selves in the full light of the sun.” Its easy assurance 
that the Fascist state in Italy is built upon the “rights 
of labour” should be set in the background of the 
notorious remark of a prominent Fascist official, Olivetti. 
“It is an illusion,” he wrote, “to presume that class war 
has been finally abolished. It has been abolished...... 

for the workers. On the other side, class war is Ireing 
continued.” 

How deep, indeed, was the half-coirscious acceptance 
of Fascist ideology among the democratic leaders the 
fall of Franca decisively demonstrated. For the ruling 
class of France took their defeat to be a judgment upon 
the democratic principles of the French Revolution; they 
abandoned the struggle, and set themselves the t^k of 
saving from the wreckage whatever their conquerors 
would permit them td^'rotam. The rapidity with which 
men like Laval and Darlan accepted the ideology 
of Fascism was only equalled by their inability to 
persuade the French masses to co-operate in their dis- 
honour. Defeat offered the ruling class of France the 
choice between property for the few and surrender, on 
the one hand, and democracy for the many with con- 
tinued resrstanoe, on the other. It is an index to the 

1 Tht BrifUh Oa»e, with a ptaltoe by VUoounfc HalUax, London (1{)89)> 
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democratic malaise that they did not lu'sitate to choose 
property and surrender. 

Yet thoir choice, on a considered view, was the real 
turning-point of tho war. For the depth of tho igno- 
miny it involved aAvulcened the dormant nationalism of 
tho British ruling class and brought its aid to the 
.'support of tho dcnioci’iicy. The French defeat revealed 
that tho Fascist conciuorors proposed not only the na- 
tional enslavement of their victims but also their eco- 
nomic ruin. Wlmt we know of the armistice terms 
they imposed on France have made it sufficiently 
evident that the Treaty of Versailles was a profoundly 
generous instrument by comparison. The humiliation 
it foreshadowed for Great Britain swept on one side the 
doubts and hesitations of tho Baldwin-Ohamberlaiu 
opooh. It became clear even to the most blind that the 
very existence of Great Britain as an independent na- 
tion was at stake. That revelation made the necessity 
of national unity more starkly clear than at any period 
of British history. It did more than a decade of discus- 
sion, more, even, than the pitiful narratives of a hundred 
thousand refugees, to make even the most Conservative 
of Englishmen understand that no price could be too 
great for victory. In the summer and autumn of 1940 
there was something that it is difficult not to describe 
as a regeneration of British democracy. The character 
of the struggle was defined in toi’ms which made the 
identities between citizens a hundred times more vital 
than the differences which divided them. They learned, 
in the lightning-flash of overwhelming danger that 
their choice was between victory and death. 

It is important, moreover, that the impact of this 
revelation was not confined to Britain merely. It swept 
a large part of the world. It altered the outlook of 
Greece; it secured something like a popular revolt in 
Jugo-Slavia against acquiescence in surrender. In the 
United States it evoked the unprecedented result of 
electing Mr. Roosevelt for a third Presidential term, 
above all because he had come to embody for the masses 
the idea of resolute challenge to the dictators' claims. 
Within a year of the fall of France, it was, I think, 
universally understood wherever men could even whis- 
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per their faith in freedom that its maintenance was 
bound up with the victory of democracy. The strcuffth, 
indeed, of the Fascist powers was still too great for any 
sudden reversal of tho tide of their conquests. Itv/as 
understood, increasingly, that tho road to victojy would 
1)0 long anrl hard. More, it was increasingly realized 
that the road to victory would involve social and eco- 
nomic changes so profound that there would he no 
possibility of a return to the pre-war equilibrium. What 
the new equilibrium would be few could venture to 
prophesy and none could, in any fullness, diagnose. 
Yet that uncertainty had ceased to matter. What 
counted was victory, for victory had been revealed as 
the price of national survival. And a ruling-class 
which, all over the world, was suspicious of, and hesitant 
about democracy, was driven to renew its homage to 
the democratic idea by reason of its sudden grasp of the 
implications of defeat. Dying democracy in France 
paid its last tribute to freedom when its surrender re- 
vealed the full cost of slavery. 

m 

It is, however, important to be quite clear what is 
implied in this new homage to democracy which trans- 
formed the international scene after the French sur- 
render. What was aroused in the ruling class of Britain 
was not a sense that the relationship between capitalism 
and democracy was obsolete. What was aroused was, 
partly, the deepest impulses of national sentiment, and, 
partly, the anger which comes to men who have been 
betrayed by concepts they thought they understood. 
This took the form of a renewed dedication to demo- 
cracy because that was the political form of state 
through which the British national idea was expressed. 
Democracy received a new support because it was the 
idea under which the maximum opposition to the Fascist 
danger could be organized. Everyone was sure, alike 
by instinct and by reason, that the defeat of Hitlerism 
was vital. No one was certain for what Hitlerism was 
to be beaten.- No definite purposes beyond his over- 
throw w^e evolved under the sti^ of danger. 
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That must be emphasized because it is the clue to the 
unresolved contradiction in the democratic case •which 
is obscured; for the time being, by the pressure of events. 
All classes in the British nation are resolved to win. 
All freemen and women, everywhere, know fully that 
a British victory is tlie condition for the liberation of 
those nations Hitler has reduced to slavery. But the 
question of the ends to which ■victory is to be devoted is 
not a question upon which there is evident any clear 
reply. Mr. Churchill’s aim is victory; beyond that he 
has refused to speculate. Mr. Eden and I^rd Halifax 
are clear that there must be greater freedom of trade, 
greater economic security for the individual, and poli- 
tical ajid religious freedom; for Lord Halifax the war 
is a crusade for a somewhat nebulous body of doctrine 
which he calls “Christian principles.” President Roose- 
velt has set out a noble body of the ends a democracy 
must secure for its citizens, and has insisted that their 
realization is possible -within our own generation. The 
British Labour Party has insisted that only the socialist 
transformation of Great Britain can lay the foundations 
of a democracy safeguarded against injustice within 
and war without. The British Liberal Party has re- 
affirmed its faith in the principles of private enterprise. 
Until June 22, 1941, the Communist parties of every 
country, though insistent on the necessity for the 
ultimate defeat of Fascism, denied with passion the 
democratic claims as these were embodied in the British 
and American governments ; and they pursued a i)olicy 
of revolutionary defeatism which, had it been successful, 
would have ensured the victory of Hitler. The Inde- 
pendent Labour Party in Britain, and the American 
Socialist Party, both held aloof from the war, partly in 
terms of a deeply-felt paoilSst tradition, and partly out 
of a refusal to believe that a war waged between com- 
peting capitalist states could have meaning for those to 
whom a socialist solution w^ alone significant. 

The democracies were aware that their survival 
depended upon victory ; but they had not begun, in any 
serious way, to bend their minds to the problem of what 
they were to do with their victory if they won it. There 
were presented for the consumption of their oi-^ens a 
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mass of competing Utopias each of which presented the 
alluring prospect of permanent peace. One group of 
thinkers saw in Anglo-American union the solution for 
all our ills ; though none of its advocates could explain 
how India could be democratically related to the new 
partnership, nor how such a marriage ot capitalist 
democracies would solve the central problem of making 
the relations of production proportionate to the forces 
of production. Another group preached with ardour 
the ideal of a federated Europe, though there was little 
agreement between them either upon the constituent 
nations in the federation or the manner in which power 
should be divided between the centre and the circum- 
ference. Still another group demanded the revival of 
the League of iTations, sometimes with powers beyond 
those of the Covenant of 1919, sometimes with less than 
such powers. Others saw tie future in terms of a 
system of continental federations linked, perhaps, toge- 
ther for some common purposes in a confederative super- 
structure. To the schemes of reorganization there was 
no limit save the imaginative discretion of the particu- 
lar inventor. 

The vital thing for the serious observer is to keep his 
mind firmly fixed upon three facts. The first is that 
though the Churchill government has been responsible 
for a number of admirable, and even important, social 
reforms, nothing in its record, so far, has made any 
effective change in the parallelogram of social and 
economic forces in Britain. If victory came to-morrow, 
the problems of capitalist democracy there would be as* 
real, though more intense, than they were in September, 
1939. The second fact of importance is that, all over 
the world, the war has been responsible for changes, not 
least psychological changes, which are revolutionary in 
their profundity. The wholesale abandonment of laissez- 
faire was the &st consequence of the need to plan pro- 
duction. The prescriptive rights of property, both 
internal and external, have suffered invasions on a 
scale which have deprived them of their traditional 
authority. It has been shown that state-planning can 
not only abolish unemployment, but is capable, , even in 
war-conditions, of preserving the health of the popula- 
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tion at a higher level than the free economy of capitalist 
democracy in peace-time. There have been no signifi- 
cant changes in the relations of production; but the 
changes in the unit of pi’oduction, in the power of the 
state over finaiioial institutions, price-control, consump- 
tion, and the objects of' manufacture, have been of a 
momentous order. The risks, moreover, of bombard- 
ment from the air have created new habits in the popu- 
lation of which we are only beginning to know the 
import. And this new factor in our lives has revealed 
defects in the traditional structure of local government 
which makes certain massive adaptations in area and 
function in the future. The cost of the war, moreover, 
has compelled the ascent of taxation to heights which 
even in the last war would have been regarded as 
impossible. Since, too, not the least essential front of 
the war is in the factories, the place of the trade unions 
in the state has become ever more significant ; it is not, 
I think an exaggeration to say that a regulation like 
the British Essential Work Order of 1941 owed its 
acceptance, in part to the fact that it was sponsored by 
Mr. Ernest Bevin, the trade union member of the War 
Cabinet, and, in part, to its acceptance by the trade 
unions as a necessary element in victory. Less obvious, 
but none the less real, were the powers of the govern- 
ment to take over farms or factories the operation of 
which did not conform to standards it was empowered 
to impose. 

All of this has effected a breach in familiar habits of 
•revolutionary proportions. In the first two years of 
war, Init especially in its second year, the tempo of life, 
the response to its established expectations has become 
utterly different for the overwhelming majority of the 
population. These, in their turn, have induced an 
experimental temper, a familiarity with the need of 
sudden adaptation, upon which too much emphasis can 
hardly be laid. There is everywhere a sense of the 
opening of now vistas, the acceptance of the need for 
the experimental temper, which, in its contemporary 
intensity, mankind has hardly, I think, known since the 
age of the Reformation and the Renaissance. It is not 
a inood confined to any class within the democracies; it 
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goes too deey for that. It may ho woleomc or unwel- 
come. What is important is the fact that, us a mood, 
it has become an integral part of our iinhits. 'J’iio si-iise 
is abroad that huiuanity is on the mun-h, even if there 
is profound uncertainty about the clir<'c.tion of the 
voyage. 

To the.se two factors must bo linked the third, the 
alliance, since June 22, 1941, of the Soviet Union on the 
side of the democracies. Tliat is a portent of which the 
psychological implications are not loss urgent than the 
material. I have already pointed out how much of the 
texture of our thinking in the inter-war years has been 
set by the gigantic fact of tho Russian Ro volution. Its 
active alignment against the Fascist powers has re- 
percussions to which it is difficult to set limits. It 
domesticates amongst us a body of ideas to which every 
government in the future will have to acconirhodatc 
itself. The first and, I thing, the most immediately 
important is that it is within tlie competence of state- 
power to abolish unemployment; at a stroke, this sets 
the problem of economic security in a new perspective. 
The second, and in the long run the most significant, is 
the idea that the state-ownership of the means of pro- 
duction enables planned production for community 
consumption to be attempted; this, once more, supphes 
a new horizon to the future place of the profit-making 
motive in society. Tho third, idea, which will be grasped 
more slowly, but of which the results are boimd to be 
far-reaching, is the public endowment and uollective 
organization of scientific research for social benefit; the 
man of science will slowly, no doubt, but inescapably, 
come to have that place in society which, in the public 
imagination, the successful pioneer m business enter- 
prise possessed, especially in the United States, in the 
period of capitalist expansion. The fourth idea is the 
attachment of social esteem to achievements in fields 
hitherto regarded as negligible in bourgeois civilization. 
The exceptional worker in field or factory will have a 
status comparable to that of the exceptional executive; 
he will be rescued from the insignificant anonymity 
which, hitherto, has been his lot; and this will, in the 
long run, give a new dignity to manual labour, a feali- 
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zation, if in a different form of William MoiTis’s dream. 
And I must emphasize, finally, the overwhelming im- 
portance which attaches to the fact that the Red Army 
is, in structure, a democratic army, and, in social ideas 
as well as in technical demand, in the vanguard of 
Soviet progressivism. The contrast hero with the tradi- 
tional structure and ideas of the armies of the capitalist 
democracies can hardly be exaggerated. And it should 
be added that, in the degree of the Russian contribution 
to the defeat of Hitlerism, so will these factors operate 
to influence the mind of the masses all over the world. 

It is in this background that the contradiction in the 
democratic pm*pose, to which I have referred, must be 
set, Its status with the ruling classes aligned against 
Hitlerism depends upon its association with the national 
idea. They are not, as Mr. Ohurchill has made evident, 
thinking of victory in terms of a new social order; they 
think of victory in terms of the maintenance of what 
he himself has termed “traditional” Britain, revised, 
to use his phrase once more, by “a few practical 
measures of reconstruction.” But to the masses, as 
distinct from their rulers, victory means the extension 
of the frontiers of democracy from those political bound- 
aries at which they now so largely halt to the social 
and economic fields. I do not mean by this that the 
masses have in their minds the application of a concrete 
body of socialist measm’es, or even that they have con- 
sidered with any care the dynamics of social change. 
I mean only that, given victory, there are certain 
objectives upon which they are determined, and that 
they will use their political power to secure them. They 
will not endm’6, after victory, the persistence of mass- 
unemployment; they have seen that it can be prevented 
by the planned use of the state-power. They will not 
accept the re-emergence of distressed areas, Jarrow, 
Durham, South Wales, as we knew them in the inter- 
war years; they have seen that these arise from the 
unplanned use of social resources which need not be 
sacrificed to the ruthless exactions of privSite ownership. 
TTjey -will not submit, at least peacefully, to any re- 
building of Britain which enables the ground landlord 
and the speculative builder to profiteer out of the suffer- 
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ings of Coventiy and Plymouth, East London and the 
Merseyside. 

Our central problem is whether the fight of the 
democracies against Hitlerism is, as I think Mr. Chur- 
chill conceives it, a fight for the survival of a national 
tradition the main historic contom's of which he proposes 
to preserve; or whether there is room in that tradition 
for the acceptance by consent of the three basic prin- 
ciples, with all their immense consequences, that I have 
just enumerated. It is not enough to say that all parties 
in the democracies are committed to “justice between 
classes,” or to “social security” or what not. Agreement 
can always be reached on ends, if they are defined 
comprehensively enough; it is upon the different content 
different classes give to those ends, and the conflict over 
the methods by which they may be reached that men 
kiU one another. The Polish government in Britain is 
committed to the establishment of a democratic Poland 
after the war; but no .small part of its membership 
belongs to parties which, while they shared power, 
exploited the workers and peasants of Poland and stiU 
issue, if indirectly, virulent anti-semitio propaganda. 
Most of the promises which members of the Churchill 
government are making to-day were made, with much 
the same kind of class-support, after the last war; that 
was also a war “to make the world safe for democracy,” 
and the workers, at any rate, ceaselessly emphasize 
that, as soon as victory was won, the promises were 
conveniently forgotten. It is not cynical, but common 
sense, to insist that the same dangers confront us as in 
1919, and that their consequences will be far more 
serious in our generation than they were in the last. 

We have, this is to say, to confront the fact that the 
victory of political democracy over the external danger 
which threatens it is a stage in, and not the end of, a 
process. It is a necessary stage; without it, quite cer- 
tainly, there would be no need even to consider the 
future of democratic institutions. But the overthrow of 
Hitlerism still leaves in all their formidable complexity 
the problems out of which Hitlerism emerged. It still 
leaves untouched the frame of mind in the ruling class 
of every democracy which was prepared to consider 
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accommodation with Hitlerism, because it was un- 
prepared for accommodation with IIk! economic and 
social implications of democracy. Victory is in itself 
an opportunity, and not a fulMmoiii. It gives demo- 
cracy another chance; it is not in itself an assurance 
that the chance will be laken. 

It is, I say, common sense to he aware that this is the 
reality; we shall confront it honestly and resolutely 
only in the degree that we are awarc^ of it. There is 
plenty of evidence to suggest that, w^hen our dangers 
are overcome, we shall begin to reniomber less our 
identities than our differences. There are plenty of 
people anxious to put a ceiling to wages who protest 
with indignation that our taxes destroy the manufac- 
turer’s incentive. “We are told,” said Mr. Churchill 
himself,’- “how badly lahom* is behaving, and then a lot 
of people who never did a day’s hard work in their lives 
ai-8 out after them.” “The critics of the -workers,” said 
Mr. Lawson in the same debate, “seldom pay any 
attention to a considerable section of society which 
never does any work at aU, which has sufficient wealth 
to get as much food as it likes, which can roll in its 
motor cars to certain places and pay for what it gets, 
and very often get what is denied to other people. We 
do not hear much about that class. Neither do we 
hear that in the past year the mass of the workers have, 
in the main, almost exhausted themselves in order to 
contribute to the nation’s need.” “If,” Mr. Bevin told 
the House, “somebody gets £1,000, £2,000, or £3,000, it 
is purely a conception, but if a workman gets over £5, 
somebody thinks the world is coming to an end.” 

“We declare,” said Mr. Be-vin; “that we will carry 
on to the hitter end to remove the Nazi regime and ite 
spirit of domination and aggre^ion; we will weave into 
the fabric of society the spirit of freedom and equality 
for all.”® I do not doubt that in those words Mr. Bevin 
summarized the aspirations of the workers all over the 
world. But aspii'ations can only be fulfilled where the 
conditions directly lead to their realization. It is of no 
use to aspire in their absence. The present economic 

t. Hansard, to]. 878, No. 91, July, 2U, 1041. (,'ol. 1800. 
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system requires a permanent reserve of unemployment; 
it requires to produce so that a profit may be earned for 
the owners of the instruments of production; it is in- 
herently indifferent to social considerations whether in 
relation to its principles of production or its principles of 
distribution; it accumulates and invests in terms ovor- 
whclmingly of morally neutral supply and demand. It 
has shaped most of our institutions and our habits of 
thought to its inner and immanent necessities. It 
knows no test of survival save the power to make profit. 
It has accepted no social reforms save those that were 
forced upon it. The freedom for which it has invariably 
been concerned has been that of profit-making; the 
operation of the equality upon which it has insisted has 
invariably been limited to the owners of property. The 
history of democracy, as Tocqueville and Marx both saw 
from their very different angles of vision, has thus far 
been overwhelmingly conditioned to the service of the 
profit-making motive. 

It is, of coui’se, true that the last three-quarters of a 
century have seen the negative state ti-ansformed into 
the positive state; many, of its functions a3‘e deliberately 
conceived to mitigate the consequences inherent in the 
principle of capitalism. But, upon this, there are two 
observations to be made. Historically, the owners of 
property have fought every concession they were 
ultimately driven to make until it could only be denied 
at the cost of violence; historically, also, ifc has made 
every concession without decisively touching its hold 
upon the central citadel of its power. The struggle for 
national education, the establishment of a system of 
factory inspection, the achievement of Plimsoll’s safety 
lino in ships, the effort to prevent sweating in industry, 
the establishment of a standard of unemployment 
benefit which makes possible reasonable living con- 
ditions, the recognition of the right of the workers to use 
their collective strength in industrial bargaining, all 
these are merely illustrations of the two observations I 
have made. Capitalism in its pursuit of profit has been, 
again as a simple matter of history, without conscience 
and without pity. The record of imperialism in Africa, 
reaffirmed in the war by the report on the copper mines 
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of Rkodesia, "the slums of our great cities, the denial, on 
proiit-maldng grounds, of elementary amenities like 
lighting and water-supply to the great majority of the 
rural population, the fate of Jarrow in the inter-war 
years,^ the fact that in our civilization, the second 
richest in the world thirty per cent of the population 
suffer from defective nutrition, these, and things like 
these, are the framework within which the aspirations 
Mr. Bevin has noted have to be met. 

Nor is this all. The defeat of Hitlerism removes a 
grave threat to om security. It assures the ruling class 
that their privileges are free from the danger of ex- 
ternal aggression. But it leaves our social and economic 
structure in a jeopardy the more profound because the 
chief motive to national unity will no longer be opera- 
tive. There are the vast problems of the change-over 
from a war-economy to a peace-economy. There are 
the concurrent problems of demobilization with their 
implication of massive, and dangerous, psychological 
frustration. There is the need to reorganize the export 
trade, much of it with peoples likely to be long im- 
poverished by the results of the war. There is the loss 
of our American investments, and om’ transformation 
into a debtor to the United States. There is the problem 
of transforming a European continent racked by hate 
and suffering to something approaching an ordered and 
stable life. There is the rejJeroussion of the natural 
desire of men and women so long subject to the intense 
strain of total war to recover, if only for a brief hour, 
the wonted routine of that privilege to which they clung 
so passionately in the inter-war years. It is the haWt 
of property to be timid and distrustful. Its power of 
ideological innovation has, historically been always 
well behind the needs that it confronts, In the intor- 
war years, with issues before it of much smaller magni- 
tude, it shrank from the hazard of bold experiment. 
Not only did it distrust democracy; where it had the 
power, and could organize the opportunity, it co- 
operated in the overtimow of demooi-acy. Can we, 
before such evidence, conclude that the iniling class v^l 

1. (If. Miss Wilkineoii’a amply dooumented record, Hfurdor of n Town 
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assist in, perhaps preside over, operations which are 
intended to terminate their privilege ? 

For, once again, I must emphasize that the character 
of our epoch will not be understood unless we think of 
it in terms of an age like that of the Reformation. It 
is an epoch when the principles of the dominant eco- 
nomy can no longer fully exploit the forces of produc- 
tion that are at their disposal. Its capacity to expand 
is exhausted; its contradictions have become the master 
of its purpose. That is why the values it was able to 
impose in its hey-day no longer command a general 
confidence. For their imposition is no longer associated 
with the fact of economic success. Within the legal 
framework of capitalist economy the achievement of 
profit is only possible at the expense of the well-being 
of the masses. And the fact that the masses have the 
franchise, the fact, further, of their organization into 
strong teade unions for the protection and enlargement 
of their standard of life, means the certainty they will 
use their political and economic power to secure funda- 
mental adjustments in that legal framework. 

It is inevitable that this should occur. When it is 
felt that the legal framework of a social order inhibits 
men’s power to realize the full potentialities of pro- 
duction an age of revolution is always at hand. And 
nothing exhibits its revolutionary character more pro- 
foundly than the moral crisis through which it pai^es. 
The sense that the classic values are in decay, the 

S eaming for a new faith, the presence of innumerable 
ttle groups which stand aside from the central move- 
ment of social forces, and proclaim that the truth is in 
them, the breakdown, in a word, of the contemporary 
culture which some given system of economic relation- 
ship supports, all these have been, in the past, as they 
are with ourselves, the index to the decisive bteakdo^m 
of a way of life. Just as the replacement of feudalism 
by capitalism exhibited these phenomena; just as, also, 
the replacement of the way of life of feudalism meant 
war and revolution, so it is with the end of capitalist 
society. That society expressed itself in the political 
form of democracy because those who profited by the 
transformation it achieved were in need of th© support 
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of the masses to overcome the opposition they encoun- 
tered. But the democracy they established after then.' 
victory halted at the frontiers of privilege. It waa 
incomplete because it assumed that right was a function 
of ownership, and where there was no ownership thei’e 
was, instead of right, concession. The spectacle of 
capitalist democracy was, in fact, always a curious one 
since the immanent principle of each part of the alliance 
was in contradiction with that of the other part. But 
it was accepted because the range of the concessions the 
owners of property could make was wide enough to 
satisfy the masses who clamoured for them almost until 
om* own day. 

It was accepted, further, because, above all after the 
French Revolution, it was supported by the prestige and 
power of the national idea over all but a very small 
number of persons in democratic communities. It is, I 
think, broadly true to say that it has been exceptional 
for men to feel, as Lenin felt, that economic injustice is 
worse than alien rule. Nationalism has, therefore, been 
able to unify men in the face of a common danger; and 
where the enemy has had the character of Hitlerism its 
power to unify has been wholly intelligible. The fact 
remains that, when the common danger is withdrawn, 
the economic issue between classes which the contraction 
of capitalism involves becomes once more urgent. The 
problems then before democracy assume the form of an 
inescapable dilemma. Either capitalism must be able 
to resume its power to expand, and thus maintain its 
compatibility with democratic forms by resuming, also, 
its power to make conceMions, or it must separate from 
its democratic context. In the latter event, it either 
ceases to be democratic, which, almost certainly, means 
a rapid drift to some form of Fascism, or it is itself 
transformed by the acceptance of a new constitutive 
principle in economic organization. 

So stated, of course, I unduly simplify; the facts are 
more complex than we can summarize in our categories 
of thought. I am concerned to emphasize that the eco- 
nomic rulers of our society have moulded the state to 
purposes which sought, above all, the protection of Ihe 
pri^eges inherent in their ownership; and that they 
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could maintain their possession of the state as a demo- 
cracy only so long as they were able to satisfy the 
masses, I am arguing that their ability to aciiieve this 
satisfaction has broken down, and that the profound 
moral crisis in which wo are involved is the proof of its 
breakdown. It follows that the resolution of this moral 
crisis is only possible by restoring to the state the power 
to enforce its traditional discipline: and this power is a 
direct function of the economic success of the property- 
system which the state supports. In the absence of this 
success, there are no common ends in which members of 
the community feel that they sufficiently share to accept 
without conflict what they conceive to be its injustice' 
and its irrationality. 

Here, of course, we encounter the great difficulty 
inherent in any society marked by inequalities as great 
as those between different classes in Britain or the 
United States. The inequalities which seem patently 
indefensible to one class seem coincident with national 
well-being to another. The Marquess of Salisbury 
cannot conceive of a House of Lords the main purpose 
of which is not to frustrate the coming of socialism in 
Britain; the Labour Party cannot conceive of a House 
of Lords justified in fruskating the will of a govern- 
ment which has behind it a socialist majority in the 
electorate. American trade unions see in the Wagner 
Act something like the Magna Carta of their freedom; 
American employers, in general, regard it as a wanton 
interference with the rights of business men to deter- 
mine whom, and upon what terms, they shall employ. 
And behind these antithetic judgments there lie, often 
enough, long years of habit and prescription which 
make those who pronounce them deaf to the premisses 
upon which their opponents proceed. Periods of eco- 
nomic expansion give the leeway for accommodation , 
because they give the time for adjustment. Periods of 
economic contraction make accommodalaon far more 
difficult for the very simple reason that they tend to 
annihilate the category of tiipe. They force men either 
to yield what they have been taught by long experience 
to regard as fundamental or they compel tiiem to fight. 
That is the situation in which we find ourselves. It is 
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merely postponed, it is not met, by the fact that, until 
Hitler is defeated, there is an over-riding objective. 

The problem that the democracies confront in this 
regard could hardly be symbolized better than in the 
attitude of Mr. Churchill, in Britain, to reconstruction. 
The depth of Hitler’s threat to British independence 
meant that he had to form a government of all parties 
when he assumed ofiBce as Prime Minister; for without 
the direct participation of the Labour Party he would 
not have been able to mobilize the full support of the 
working-class behind it. But, throughout his period of 
office, Mr. Churchill has been, quite obviously, in a 
serious dilemma. Upon the issue of the need for victory 
there was behind him a nation than which, in all 
history, none has been more united. There was even 
considerable unity upon the nominal ends for which 
victory must be achieved. It was regat ded on all hands 
as imperative that a defeated Germany must never 
again be able to use aggression as an instrument of 
national policy. It was universally accepted that there 
must be greater economic security for the masses after 
the war. It was agreed that methods must be accepted 
which raised the standard of life for' all peoples; a 
common prosperity, it was widely recognized, was the 
foundation of international peace, even that Germany 
and Italy must be participants in that prosperity. 

In the declaration of these aims, Mr. Churchill con- 
fronted no difficulty. On the methods by which they 
were to be secured he could make no pronouncement 
because there was no real agreement about them. On 
the one hand his leadership of the Conservative Party 
compelled him to insist that he stood for “traditional” 
Britain, with “a few practical measures of reconstruc- 
tion.” On the other hand, his Labour colleagues con- 
fronted a constituency pledged to the radical transfor- 
mation of “traditional” Britain, and uneasily aware 
that it would be profoundly dissatisfied with any 
reconstruction which did not at least begin the reorga- 
nization of capitalist foundations. Mr. Churchill under- 
stood that European recovery, when peace comes, was 
dependent upon the leadership of a Britain able to 
maintain the great ends of life in common, at peace, 
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therefore, within itself, and thus able to devote its main 
energies to the task of reconstruction. He expressed 
the hope that the Coalition Government over which he 
presided would last for some such period as three years 
after the Armistice that it might preside over European 
stabilization and recovery. 

Clearly enough, the continuance of the Coalition 
Government would depend upon the character of the 
terms Mr. Churchill could offer to the Labour Party. 
Publicly, at any rate, he would not announce those 
terms; and, publicly, also, the Labour Party could not 
ask for them lest their revelation showed the distance 
between the conceptions by which the partners in the 
Coalition were moved, the certainty that, once the 
overriding danger of Hitlerism had been overthrown, 
it could not in fact be bridged. More than this. The 
problems of an alliance between parties wedded, like 
Mr. Churchill’s, to the maintenance of capitalism, and 
one which, like the Labour Party, has formally, at least, 
accepted the necessity for a socialist transformation of 
Britain was apparent in the character of the domestic 
measures for which the National Government has been 
responsible in the first two years or so of its life. Con- 
servatism has been satisfied by the fact that no essential 
change has been made in the ownership or control of 
the economic system; the central citadel of capitalisih 
in Britain remains untouched by the necessities of 
organization for war. Labour has been placated by a 
series of social reforms, the virtual abohtion of the 
household means test, the increase of old age pensions 
and workmen’s compensation payments, the advance of 
agricultural wages, and so on, all of which put plasters, 
on old economic sores without raising the more delicate 
question of preveniittg the occurrence of the wounds. 
Eeich aspect of the compromise is a necessary process, 
because neither party to it dare risk the danger of 
raising, in any fundamental way, those questions which 
might strain that national unity the necessity of which 
danger imposes. The Labour Party has ceaselessly to 
remember that the owning class in France preferred . 
defeat and collaboration with Hitler to the abandon- 
ment of their privileges; the Conservatives dare not 
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forget that, without the support of Labour, they cannot 
win a victory without which their privileges have no 
futui’e. 

I am aware that immense impersonnl forces are at 
work in Britain which, whatever men may will, are 
certain, with peace, to bring profound changes in social 
and economic organization in their wake. The evacua- 
tion, the consolidation of industry, the new levels of 
taxation, the implications of the ‘‘Essential Work” order, 
the new techniques of production, the vast expansion 
in the potential sources of productivity, the changed 
face of Britain which bombardment from the air has 
effected, all these are big with revolutionary incidence, 
I am aware, too, that there is a great hunger every- 
where for a new faith in which men can continue the 
unity of the war-years, and a willingness to see experi- 
ment for the discovery of that faith. 

But there are three great difiBoulties which we would 
be foolish to underestimate. Thsj first is the difficulty 
tliat men always feel when they are asked to smxender 
settled habits to the possibilities of the unknown. More 
people are in favour of great changes in general than 
will support any specific change in particular; and 
where the group deems itself adversely affected by some 
concrete proposal for specific change all its ingenuity is 
exerted to secure, xisually successfully, its postponement 
until “after the war.” Postponement is the vice of 
coalitions. There is postponement of any real decision 
over the future of the banks, over the futee of the land, 
over the future of railways and mines. There is post- 
ponement of the need to confront the issue of Indian 
self-government, the grim poverty of the colonial popu- 
lations, the problem of whether democracy can survive 
when the mass of its members cease to be educated just 
at the point where knowledge begins to exercise its 
fascination. A nation can afford the luxury of com- 
promise when it has decided upon the goal at which it 
aims. It cannot afford that luxury when it is fearful of 
choosing the goal. 

The second great difficulty is the widespread ten- 
dency, clearly related to the first, of thinking of re- 
construction as something to be planned after the war 
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instead of conceiving it as a process the nature of which 
is in fact determined by the social and economic methods 
by which the war is waged. For it is surely clear that 
if the goal cannot be defined when men are ready for 
great experiment, when the sense of danger has made 
them understand theii' intense dependence upon one 
another, it will be far more difficult to define it, at least 
in terms which command wide assent, when victory 
has made the need for sacrifice and accommodation 
seem' so much less urgent. Kvery privilege, every 
injustice, every inefficiency, that go unchecked in war- 
time are given new vigour with which to protect them- 
selves when peace comes. 'V'ested interests which, in 
war, have staved off full subordination to the national 
effort are not likely, when its profound compulsions are 
withdrawn, to prove more amenable to adjustment. The 
evidence is already profound that, in this realm, 
immense opportunities have been missed. There is not, 
I think, any doubt that when, as France was falling, 
the Ohurohill government took absolute powers over the 
persons and property of its citizens, the nation was in a 
mood that would have permitted, even rejoiced in, large- 
scale experiments which, by defining the contours of 
reconstruction, would have shaped the necessary basis 
for its pattern in peace. But, in fact, while the power 
over pei-sons has been exercised drastically, little use 
has been made of the power over property, A few 
farmers have been displaced for the inefficient use of 
their land; a few business firms have been reorganized 
on similar grounds. But, in the main, the disposition of 
economic forces will remain the same at the end of the 
war as it was at the beginning; with the important 
difference only that the concentration of industry, in the 
interest of the most efficient use of manpower, will give 
the large units of production a position of pivotal ad- 
vantage over the small man. Since large-scale state- 
intervention is inevitable at the end of the war, this 
means, in the absence of safeguards, a direct and 
massive strengthening of the general drift towards 
monopoly capitalism. 

The third great difficulty to which I must draw 
attention is, naturally enough, more obvious in Britain* 
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than it is in America. In an epoch such as our own, 
nothing is so essential to the maintenance of democracy 
as great leadership, and, in an ultimate sense, great 
leadership means the power to make the possible in- 
evitable. Democracy has not merely, if it is to survive, 
to win the war; it has got, as I have sought to show, to 
decide while it is organizing victory, what it is to win 
the war for. But the organization of the war- effort is 
itself so immense and absorbing a task that the main 
energies of our leaders is devoted to its problems. The 
war receives their attention; the future receives the 
rhetoric' of their perorations. When the battle sways 
over half the world, the ability to separate themselves 
from its immediacies is the rarest of qualities. The 
tasks of the day press so insistently upon their attention 
that it seems extravagant to give their time to what 
they think of as the problems of to-morrow. What, so 
far, they have either failed to see, or failed to act upon, 
is the fact that the problems of to-morrow are already 
the problems of to-day; for the decisions they take to- 
day set the frame in which the problems of to-morrow 
are shaped. No British statesman, for example, has 
given this nation any guide comparable in character 
with the chart provided fop the American people by 
President Roosevelt in his message to Congress of 
January 6, 1941. It is truo that no statesman of any 
nation has surpassed Mr. Churchill in his power to steel 
the endurance of our people to whatever dangers it may 
have to meet. But beyond his emphasis on the need to 
endui'e for victory Mr. Churchill has not gone. He has 
not asked the nation to accept the ends he conceives 
that endurance should serve. It is with the main- 
tenance of past glories rather than with the organization 
of future promise that he had been overwhelmingly 
concerned. 

I have said that the problems of to-morrow are 
aheady the problems of to-day; and there is one aspect 
of the failure to act upon this view which deserves a 
special annotation. This war is a war for the soul of 
the peoples of the world. We have the task not only 
of breaking Hitlerism but also of enabling those whom 
he has conquered to recover their self-respect by parti- 
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oipating in his overthrow. We seek, that is, to provoke 
such a resistance to his authority as will assume, when 
the shadows of his defeat begin to lengthen, the pro- 
portions of a revolution. But this resistance and this 
revolution we seek to provoke to reafBrm the faith of 
the peoples in the demoCTatic principle. It is hard to 
see how t!^ can be achieved save as we demonstrate 
the power of democracy to master those economic pro- 
blems, poverty, insecurity, the life of endless toil, 
ignorance, which were the environment out of which 
Hitlerism was born. We know that Hitlerism is evil, 
ugly, ruthless; we have got to reckon with the fact not 
only that it is an idea which has imposed itself, but an 
idea against which its victims are impotent save as we 
give them the hope of a future in which they find the 
present courage to resist. What we have to prevent is 
that they should fall into that numb acceptance of their 
servitude which is the predominant mood of the German 
and Italian peoples. 

And what we have to remember is that every evil 
which defaces our national life, every injustice which 
can be exploited in our system, every problem we fail to 
tackle, is a weapon in the hands of Hitlerism. We 
summon the conquered peoples to revolt; but there is 
the danger that our summons to them may seem a call 
to exchange one master for another. They hear cease- 
lessly from the exponents of Nazism of the limitations 
of our democracy; we have to make it plain to them 
how we are transcending those limitations. But the 
way to make it plain is to embark now upon the task of 
transcendence. The defect of all our political warfare 
is that it consists of eloquent, but vague, pledges about 
the future, instead of the nan’ative of concrete achieve- 
ments in the present. It is not an effective answer to 
the Nazi idea to promise the preservation of “tradi- 
tional” Britain, even with a few, but unspecified, 
“practical measures of reconstruction.” We evoke the 
resistance that becomes revolution, we maintain the 
self-respect that becomes democracy, by example and 
not by precept, by great measures and not by great 
perorations. 

I have already emphawzed the resemblance of the 
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mental climate of our time to the age of the Refomia- 
tion, and that resemblance provides an example upon 
which it is worth while to dwell. One of the striking 
features of that age is the courage and endurance of 
men who braved tortui*e and death for their beliefs. 
The secret of their courage was their faith in a certain 
salvation. Our problem consists in providing a similar 
faith for our own generation. So far, it is obvious, we 
have not provided it. Nor will it come, as some specu- 
late, from a miraculous recovery of faith in the super- 
natural. The conditions which made Catholic and 
Protestant alike faithful, under all hazards, to their 
ideal have largely disappeared; for our day, the promises 
which matter are not the rewards of an after-life, but 
the rewards attainable in this world. There is, for the 
masses, no promise of such rewards, save with the 
possible exception of the S oviet Union, and until that 
promise becomes real and tangible, the faith we require 
is not likely to be forthcoming. Of the impact that faith 
can have, of the elan it contributes to effort, I have 
already spoken when, in an earlier chapter, I compared 
the psychological habits of the Puritan with those of the 
Bolshevik. It is, of course, an attitude which has its 
dangers, not less than ite merits; but it is the funda- 
mental temper in which great achievement is possible. 

My point is that in the present condition of demo- 
cracy, both in Britain and in America, that faith is not 
available to the masses. There is, no doubt at all, 
courage in abundance, resolution, a power to hold that 
has not been surpassed in any previous age. But the 
circumstances in which these qualities operate are 
negative and not positive circumstances. No one can 
have any deep or frequent contact with the masses in 
this country without the conviction that this is the case. 
The deep determination for victory is accompanied by 
an anxiety about the shape of things to come not less 
deep. There is vivid remembrance of the promise and 
hopes of 1914-18 and their frustration in the inter-war 
years. There is a passionate yearning for economic 
security, a . ceaseless demand that statesmen offer proof 
that it can be made real. Talk of “a new world after 
the war” is received with scepticism and not wi^ con- 
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viotion. There is a restless fear that none of the political 
parties will prove equal to the tasks before them. Even 
those most convinced that, under Mr. Churchill's leader- 
ship, the nation can win this war proffer no certitude 
that it will win the peace. It is a nation brooding over 
its issues, watchful as never before, of its leaders, eager 
for assurances that it does not yet feel it has received. 
It is keenly alive to the nature of the problems it will 
face; it is grimly dubious whether its leaders have the 
imaginative audacity to face them. 

But of two things it is, I am confident, sure. From 
its awareness of what it has endured, it has recovered 
that self-respect which it visibly lost in the “appease- 
ment” period. And because it has recovered its self- 
respect, it is in a fighting mood about its freedom. It 
sets that freedom, as never before, in the context of 
equality; it will enforce attention to that context. The 
common people will fail in nothing that victory oalls 
for; but anyone who has seen and talked with them, at 
night in the air-raid shelters, in the hours when dark- 
ness approaches when the long trek commences to some 
hoped-for safety in the countryside, or at the benches in 
the factories when they discuss with freedom the habits 
of their masters, anyone who has seen and talked with 
them can be quite certain that the freedom for which 
they are told they are fighting is a freedom for which 
they propose to fight. Soldier and sailor, airman and 
the seamen of the merchant navy, docker and engineer, 
shipbuilder and miner, they know that they have saved 
Britain; in a half-articulate way, they suspect that they 
have saved civilization. They will demand their price. 
They are not going back to a Britain of mass-unemploy- 
ment, of distrei^ed areas, of a Coventry and a Plymouth, 
a London and a Merseyside, to be rebuilt for the profit 
of the ground landlord and the speculative contractor. 
They will fight for their right to be safeguarded against 
these things against any force that privilege may deploy 
against them. I do not think they are certain that they 
will win. I am confident only that they will not be 
deprived of security and hope without conflict. If, they 
say, this is a people’s war, then it miist issue in a people’s 
peace. 
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That is the problem they pose to their rulers; that, 
also, is the problem about which their rulers have to 
make up their minds. I do not think there is ground 
for saying that their rulers will satisfy their aspirations. 
It is, no doubt, true that, on theii’ own premisses, their 
rulers will make a genuine, oven generous, effort to 
satisfy them. The issue is whether the premisses of 
their rulers are near enough to the premisses of the 
masses to make possible a revolution by consent. It is 
an issue vaguely felt as the fundamental issue all over 
the world. It is, indeed, seen fundamentally, the issue 
about which this war is being fought, for the real 
purpose of Hitler is to transform the world into a vast 
latifundium operated for the benefit of the German 
people in exchange for his retention of autocratic power. 
It was the issue, also, about which cohered the main 
differences between President Roosevelt and the business 
men of America. Quite simply, it is the issue of whe- 
ther, in the terms Matthew j^nold liked to use, the 
privileged class in a democracy will, without compulsion, 
choose equality and flee greed. Where it to make that 
choice the relations of production would become, once 
again, proportionate to the forces of production; demo- 
cracy could transform capitalism and so surmount the 
oonteadictions which at present threaten its destruction. 
Were it to mak:e that choice, a democracy at bay would 
have made its supreme hour of danger its supreme hour 
of opportunity as well. The choice on any serious 
analysis is a very clear choice. A revolution by consent 
permits the affirmation of democratic principles over a 
■mder area and. -with greater strength. A revolution by 
violence, even if it be successful, is bound to suspend the 
procedures of democracy. Even if it be successful, we 
know from 1789 and 1917 that it ushers in an iron age. 
If it fail, it takes men, as Hitler seeks to take them, 
into an ugly jungle in which the dignity of man is 
sacrificed to the crude lust for power. 

This, I say, is what we are deciding. It is important 
to renxembor that the time for our decision is short. The 
possibility of revolution by consent will last only as long 
as the drama of war makes the common interest more 
compelling than any private interest, it will not survive 
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the natural urge that peace will bring to recover our 
wonted routines. With peace, mon will stake out their 
claims with a fierceness made more sharp by expecta- 
tion, on the one hand, and prescription on the other. 
Their differences will be the more incapable of com- 
promise because the sense of frustration will be so much 
the more deep. The time for our decision is short. The 
prospects which hang on that decision quite literally 
determine the character of civilization in the next epoch. 
Rarely has there been an age in which so many have 
given so much that freedom may have a new birth. 
What response their generosity will evoke we do not yet 
know. We may at least dare still to hope because the 
die is not yet oast. 
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Chapter V 


THE INTERNAL CONDITIONS OF 
DEMOCRACY 

I 

The confusion of a revolutionary epoch makes all 
simplicity in political speculation a dangerous luxury. 
It is easy to define ends; it is far more difficult to agree 
upon the means of their realization. It is easy to say 
that this is a war for democracy and freedom; it is far 
more difficult to translate democracy and freedom into 
the individual lives of men and women. It is easy ' to 
say that we fight against the totalitarian idea; it is less 
easy to admit that to fight against it successfully means 
xninning grave risks of becoming like our enemy. When 
nations are fighting for their lives, ethical precision is 
not one of their primary considerations. We insist that 
the world cannot endure half-slave, half-free; but we 
can convince ourselves of the need to “appease” 
General Franco who has turned Spain into one gigantic 
prison. We placate the authoritarian Salazar in 
Portugal. We denounce the ugly anti-Semitism of 
Hitler; but we patronize a provisional Polish government 
which uses the funds we place at ii® disposal for the 
indirect propagation of an anti-somitism hardly less 
vicious. We speak in high terms of the right of a people 
to govern itself; but we keep twelve thousand Indians 
in jail because they take that right to heart. We 
denounce the racial arrogance of Nazi Germany; but we 
confine the major positions in the colonial civil service to 
“persons of European descent.” 

To find om* way through the complicated maze of 
contradictions in which we are involved makes it im- 
possible to accept any simple formula as the certain way 
to peace and the plenty that might be built upon peace. 
Too much of the futui’e is a sealed book we cannot open. 
Too many of the interests, national, economic, racial, for 
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which we have to find a common level of well-being, 
exist at different levels of power and of development to 
make the road to our ends direct and obvious. Too many 
legacies of hate will be left by this war for the necessary 
collaboration to be easy. All we can do, in any assess- 
ment of the possibilities before us, is to follow the few 
gleams in the dark which seem to beckon us forward, 
to remember, above all, that it is hopeless to attempt 
even any conscious control of our fate unless we bring 
experimentalism and audacity to the ends we seek. The 
one quality which will assure our failure is lack of 
com’age. 

Yet, vast though our ignorance is, certain things in 
our situation are clear. The two world wars mark the 
close of the epoch which began with the Reformation. 
They bring us, whatever we may wish, to the certainty 
of a planned society. Either, as it develops, we find 
ways of redefining a common system of accepted values, 
and a common procedure to give them currency, or we 
can be certain that divergencies between state-interests 
in this interdependent world will lead inescapably to a 
new outbreak of war. But this means that our move- 
ment into a planned society involves agreement upon 
the purposes of planning. There is not an atom of 
reason to suppose that a planned society as such means 
an increase of well-being for ordinary people unless the 
plan is deliberately geared to that end. Compared, 
indeed, with Britain and America the experience of 
planned societies we have so far had has meant a dimi- 
nution and not an increase of well-being. They have 
been built around the acceptance of three general prin- 
ciples the ugliness of which is manifest. They have 
relied upon a massive secret police to conhol the public 
expression of any private experience critical of the 
planners. They have prevented the free choice by the 
masses of those who control the' state-power. To main- 
tain the planners in control of its authority they have 
been driven, by a dreadful logic, to identify all serious 
opposition with treason. Hence Mussolini’s murder of 
Matteotti, Hitler’s purge of June 30, 1934, and the grim 
series of treason-trials in the Soviet Union. 

A planned society may easiljr be built by the sacrifice 
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of individual freedom to that collective state-power 
operated by the rulers of the society. To fight totali- 
tarianism we are ourselves compelled to plan; and, 
thereby, we run the _ danger that, in defeating it, we 
reproduce its habits in our own lives. For we know 
that the price of its defeat is that we cannot preserve 
the traditional civilization of the past. The war has 
meant an economic revolution the whole impetus of 
which is towards the development of giant industry at 
the expense of the small producer; there will be no going 
back upon that development. It has meant a degree of 
state-intervention which has altered the whole pattern 
of social and governmental habits. If we are to plan 
our civilization for democracy and freedom thereby, 
a priori we rule out a return to the basic pattern of the 
inter- war years. For implicit in that pattern were the 
strains and stresses which made Hitler and Mussolini 
possible, which brought Britain and the United States 
to the verge of economic disaster in the great depression. 
The inter- war years have made it clear that democracy 
cannot survive in the presence of things like mass- 
unemployment and distressed areas. The citizen looks 
to the state-power to redress their oonsequenoes; and if 
those who build its authority fail him, then he will 
listen to any voice which pledges its use for his aid. 
The pledge may be given, as Hitler and Mussolini gave 
it, with no serious thought of its redemption. But, given 
honestly or dishonestly, the pledge will be exacted; its 
exaction means interventionism; and interventionism 
means planning. At some point our historic situation 
marks ite inevitability. What we seek to plan for are 
democracy and freedom; for planning that does not aim 
at these must make war that it may offer by conquest 
the fruits it cannot gather by peaceful advance. What, 
then, do we mean when we say that we seek to plan for 
democracy and freedom ? 

A democratic swiety is as much a matter of the 
spiritual inter-relations of its members as of the forms 
through which it is ruled. It requires that the effective 
responsibility of rulers to citizens shall be capable of 
continuous enforcement without resort to violence. It 
requires the choice of those rulers by citizens against 
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whom there is no discrimination on grounds of religion 
or race or sex, colour or wealth. This is its procedural 
foundation; a system of universal suffrage which enables 
the peaceful and periodic choice of the rulers to be 
made. 

But let us be clear that this procediu’e cannot be 
separated from certain conditions which alone give 
meaning to the idea of responsibility. A democratic 
society lives by maintaining a rule of law to which no 
citizen is superior. It depends, therefore, upon its capa- 
city continuously to maintain respect for the laws it 
seeks through its government to enforce. In the long 
run, respect for laws is born of their outcome from 
consent and not from coercion; a society in which the 
secret police and the concentration camp are the main 
instruments of obedience will not for long retain a unity 
of purpose within its membership. And the habit of 
respect for law is, again in the long run, born of the 
citizen’s sense that the society as a going concern affords 
him and his like the capacity to satisfy the expectations 
he deems legitimate and that this capacity is main- 
tained by the law for which his respect is sought. If 
that sense is absent over a period from any considerable 
or powerful minority, democratic methods are certain to 
break down. 

That is why, as I have sought to show in the first 
chapter of this book, democracy depends upon the power 
of reason over men’s minds, why, also, fear and in- 
security are fatal to that power. That is why, further, 
a democratic system i6 only likely to endure so long 
as men feel that they have the great ends of life in 
common, that the values they seek to realize are the 
same values. They are likely to feel this whenever they 
share in an expanding welfare under institutions 
rendered dear by traditional prescription, or whenever, 
as with ourselves to-day, their differences are forgotten 
in a great common danger they can unite to repel with 
all their energy. My argument, therefore, depends upon 
the premiss that, with the defeat of Hitler, democracy 
will be in jeopardy everywhere unless it expresses an 
economic system capable of offering the world expand- 
ing welfare. I have argued that iWs welfare cannot 
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any longer be attained within the framework of the 
productive relations capitalism imposes. We have, 
therefore, to transcend those relations if we wish to 
maintain democracy. 

To plan, of course, is essentially to disturb 03 :isting 
economic relations, and the difficulty, even the danger, 
of such distm'banoe needs no emphasis. Revolution in 
Russia, counter-revolution in Italy and Germany, these 
have been the price of the disturbance in our own gene- 
ration. Even under the grave compulsion of total war, 
our rulers have sought so to plan that no powerful 
interest was disaffected by the disturbance that it 
suffered; how great an influence the example of those 
Frenchmen "who preferred surrender to disturbance has 
wrought in the British government, both consciously 
and unconsciously, we shall never know. The United 
States is less habituated than ourselves to a gracious 
screening of its governmental relations from the public 
view. There, at least, we .already know in ample 
measure that the President has had gravely to limit 
the possibilities of planned production, in almost every 
phase of the American rearmament programme, by the 
fear that under disturbance of existing economic rela- 
tions it would jeopardize the co-operation he needs from 
big business; and the entry of some, at least, of its 
leaders into the Office of Productive Management was 
set at least as much by their resolve to set the hmits of 
disturbance as by their desire to speed production. 
Ideally, we should have planned the maximum use of 
ovur resom'ces for victory without regard to the effect of 
planning upon vested interests. Actually, we have 
known that such planning would have broken against 
psychological resistances it would have been powerless 
to overcome. 

I do not for one moment say that those resistances 
have been unpatriotic. They are the outcome of a 
system the mental climate of which made a different 
way of thought impossible. They are part of the price 
we pay for an unequal society in which production is 
geared to the profit-making motive. A system of habits 
behind which there is the drive of some three hundred 
years of successful enterprise does uot, even , in an 
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emergency, abandon its premisses in a sudden flasli of 
inspiration, as a man suddenly catches a vision of new 
truth in the realm of religious faith. Habit dies hard, 
and it is not easily amenable to a reason which does not 
start from its own premisses. We can see that if we 
compare the relative ease with which the poor adapted 
themselves to the billeting necessitated by evacuation 
with the difficulties of adjustment encountered by the 
rich. With the poor, narrowness of accommodation and 
the sharing of burdens were, with a lack of privacy, part 
of the normal background of experience; the reception 
of evacuees was a quantitative change only in their 
lives. But for the rich it was an invasion of habits by 
people whose mores were set in a different perspective 
from their own; and the effort acceptance of it, even as 
a temporary measure, required of them was only less 
great than the ingenuities they displayed in finding 
ways of evading their responsibilities. 

The central problem of the war for British democracy 
has been the full mobilization of its resom-oes and the 
adequate adaptation of its habits to a purpose the fulfil- 
ment of which meant massive changes in the assump- 
tions of the pre-war way of life. Predominantly Ms 
had to be done by consent; to do it by coercion would 
have destroyed that unity of the national will upon 
which victory depended. That has meant that much of 
the planning we have embarked upon has been an 
inadequate compromise. It has meant, also, that the 
degree to which we could go beyond the limits com- 
promise involved has been dependent upon the degree to 
which naen and women have felt the gravity of the 
da;nger. Clearly, for example, the grim weeks after 
Dunkirk evoked a greater effort and offered greater 
possibilities of innovation than the weeks, in the summer 
of 1941, when the concentration of the whole German 
effort against the Soviet Fnion seemed to remove the 
instancy of attack. The ease with which citizens re- 
turned, in this later period, to many of their normal 
habits measured something of the difficulties a planned 
society will face when the absence of the dramatic 
compulsion of war involves the interference with eco- 
nomic relationships without the psychological back- 
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ground which persuades men that it is necessary and 
justified. 

If we are to plan for a society capable of expanding 
welfare then it is clear that we must dig long fingers 
into the foundations of property. Unless we change, 
with a reorganized productive relation, the motives of 
our society, that capacity will confront vested interests 
which will strike it into impotence. For this capacity 
is not a function of an abstract goodwill functioning in 
a vacuum; it is a function of a concrete goodwill which 
has tho possibility of fulfilment within the framework of 
the society in which it operates. For we must remember 
that planning, as such, is a neutral exercise; whether it 
be democratic or undemocratic depends upon the pm^pose 
by which it is informed. Planning in Italy and Ger- 
many has been harnessed to the service of the privileged 
few; planning in the Soviet Union has been harnessed 
to the service of the masses. With ourselves, the pt^ose 
of such planning as we have attempted has been victory 
in the field; the end that victory is to serve has not, 
save in a purely conceptual way, entered into the 
calculations of statesmen. The whole effort has been a 
vast improvisation the parties to which have, by almost 
a conspiracy of silence, agreed not to raise questions 
of principle which might create difSoulties for the 
constituency to which each appeals. By common con- 
sent, the waging of total war is revolutionary in its 
incidence; but, by a consent among poHtioal leaders 
almost as universal, the purpose of the revolution is a 
matter postponed from consideration until victory is 
won. 

It is central to the argument I am making in this 
book that we cannot postpone the issue of the purpose 
of a planned society without jeopardizing the existence 
of democracy when the war is over. The reason for 
this is simple. The atmosphere of war permits, and 
even compels, innovations and experiments that are not 
possible when peace returns. The invasion of our 
wonted routine of life accustoms us to what William 
James called the vital habit of breaking habits. We 
adjust ourselves to the claims of a new world. We 
m^e responses to demands to which we were previously 
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deaf. We find ourselves stimulated to exertions, even 
sacrifices, we did not know we had it in us to make. 
Common danger builds a basis for a new fellowship the 
future of which is dependent wholly upon whether the 
foundations arc temporary or permanent. If'* they are 
temporary, then the end of the war sees the resumption 
of all our previous differences exacerbated tenfold by 
the grave problems it will have left. If they are per- 
manent, then there is at least the possibility that we 
can find oui* way peacefully on the end we seek. What, 
above all, we require is time to discover bow, in the new 
world we shall have entered with the cessation of 
hostilities, we can maintain the great ends of life in 
common. The menace of external danger will have 
gone, with it the major impulse to adaptation and 
sacrifice. Fnless, at that stage, the foundations of a 
world have been laid in which men can discover the 
right to hope they will think too differently to settle 
their disagi'eements in terms of peace. The margin 
between their assumptions will be too wide to be bridged 
by discussion, by the give and take of rational com- 
promise. If that becomes the position, it is obvious that 
the preservation of democracy will no longer be possible. 

II 

It is only necessary to think of the scale our post-war 
problems are certain to assume to recognize that this is 
neither a distorted nor an exaggerated picture. The 
transformation of our economy from a war to a peace 
basis; the demobilization of the armed forces; there- 
building of the vast areas that have been bombed; the 
return of the innumerable evacuees in some ordered 
and coherent plan ; the establishment of those priorities 
in material reconstruction which the nature of the re- 
building will call for ; the a^eement about the futiure 
place of agriculture in our national economy; the terms 
of maintenance for the unemployed in the period in 
which they await economic real^rption; the resump- 
tion, and the level of resumption, of pryioes like educa- 
tion; merely to enumerate items in the range of our 
problems is to give an index to their scale but not to 
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their intensity. And we have to face those problems 
with the knowledge that, during tho war, we have 
purchased our national unity by accepting, as cominon 
ground between all classes, those four freedoms of which 
President Roosevelt has spoken so eloquently. Tliey 
mean that, on the economic plane, wo are committed to 
three principles. Wo have to prevent the re-emergence 
of mass-unemployment. We have to prevent the re- 
emergence of distressed areas. We have to prevent the 
rebuilding of Britain from becoming an opportunity to 
profiteer by the ground landlord and the speculative 
builder. 

What we have demonstrated in the war-years is that 
an over-mastering social purpose can, in terms of plan- 
ning, prevent these things. Within limits, no doubt, 
we have subordinated the profit-making motive to the 
victory of that purpose. By common agreement, that 
subordination was necessary if victory was to be won; 
the only real debate, since 1939, was whether the degree 
of subordination effected was adequate to the end in 
view. Planning for victory in war has created inescap- 
able expectations in the masses of the possibilities of 
planning for increased material welfare when peace 
comes. But it is important to realize that, so far, every 
conscious step we have taken is temporary in character. 
If the war were to end to-morrow, no permanent change 
would have been effected in the relations of production; 
and we should have lost the decisive urge to innovation. 
Exactly as after 1918 the pressure on ancient habite and 
traditions would suddenly be withdrawn. The old 
motives would imperceptibly resume their sway; and 
the power of reason to prevail would be limited by the 
necessity of its operation within the limits provided by 
those motives. On experience, that means a post-war 
boom of a temporary character; and then a grim period 
in which we settle down to the recurrence of boom and 
slump which leads to political crises no longer compatible 
with democratic institutions. 

I am not arguing for a moment that anyone, what- 
ever his political^ complexion, desires a return after the 
war to the conditions of the inter-war years. No one 
wants mass-unemployment; no one wants distre^ed 
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areas; no one wants to see profiteering out of the re- 
building of Britain. But unless we make fundamental 
changes now in the fundamental character of our eco- 
nomic system all these things will inevitably occur 
whatever may be our desires; for, in the ateenoe of 
planned control, all these things are inherent in the 
economic system. We can begin those changes now 
because the atmosphere is prepared for their reception. 
It is highly doubtful whether we can make them by 
consent when that atmosphere is absent. It is the more 
doubtful because the effort the war requires will induce 
in niany, above all in those who have agreed to the 
suspension of privilege, a fatigue, a hunger for the 
ancient ways, which it will be difficult to resist. Each 
class in the community will remember its own sacrifices; 
it will find it difficult to retain proportionate remem- 
brance of the sacrifice of other olasses. Our attitude 
to the soldier and sailor and airman who are, to-day, 
winning the war for us, is going to be very different 
from our attitude to them as unemployed men, supported 
by the community, and making no retm-n to its pro- 
ductive effort. We must not forget that in all of us 
will be the knowledge that poverty and inseouiity are 
our failures; and our sense of guilt will transform itself 
into hate of those who suffer from our guilt. The 
victims of the system will, in their tui-n, have a' sense 
of anger and indignation deepened by the knowledge 
that this will be the second time in a generation we 
have chosen an economics of scarcity instead of an 
economics of abundance. We shall have the same 
tragic spectacle as after 1919 of demand for economies 
in national expenditure that the level of taxation may 
be reduced; there wall be, as in the period symbolized by 
the axe of Sir Eric Geddes, the sacrifice of the amenities 
of the many to the maintenance of the luxuries of the 
few. That way, assuredly, lies disaster. 

But that way, assuredly, we shall take unless, with 
conscious purpose, we set out now upon another way. 
Either we build now to make possible the movement 
from an economics of scarcity to an economics of abund- 
ance, or, with, no doubt, special features which our own 
hiatorical traditions will provide, we shall move irresia- 
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tibly towards a fascism of our own making. Indeod, we 
have to recognize that, without the organization of 
fundamental change now, the changes which the war 
has compelled will set our feet irresistibly in that 
direction. For a planned economy wliich has concen- 
trated the ownership of the means of production in fewer 
hands than ever before is bound to gear the purpo.qea of 
the state-power to their purposes. Historically, the 
character of an owning class is the determining factor 
in those purposes; the masses can only either vote to 
change the seat of economic power or vote to maintain 
it. But, historically also, the acceptance of a change by 
vote is one of the rarest phenomena of history. It is 
achieved only when the class in possession of the state 
feels confident that it will be defeated. On the evidence, 
it appears that Solon was able to secure an acceptance 
of this kind; and there is a sense, perhaps, in which the 
passage of the Reform Act of 1832 was the peaceful 
registration of a transfer of political power to the class 
whose economic authority was already predominant — a 
transfer, it must be added, directly related to the results 
of twenty years of violent conflict in the seventeenth 
century. The movement of things in our own epoch 
seems to me to make it highly unlikely that the pre- 
cedent — if it be a precedent — of 1832 will be repeated. 
For, in the first place, economic power is not predomi- 
nantly in the hands of those who press for a re-definition 
of the state-purpose; and, in the second place, the 
impulse to a peaceful settlement will be far less com- 
pelling then than it is to-day. The owning-class, in 
choosing peace, may be asked to surrender privilege, but 
they are bound to remember that they can retain 
privilege at the expense of democracy. They can easily 
recover all the arguments of the pre-war years by which 
so many of them almost convinced themselves in the 
disturbed atmosphere by which they were irritated that 
there was a good deal to be said for Hitler and Musso- 
lini. They know now, of course, that both are evil men. 
Would they feel the same sense of evil alx)ut a Britisli 
Fascist leader if, after victory and some months or years 
of profound internal strife, be would a^ure them of 
safety for their privileges ? 
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It is, of course, easy to say that this is not the British 
way. Centuries of political experience have given us a 
genius for compromise. We stumble into solutions 
because we have, as perhaps no other people but the 
American, the political instinct. The democratic prin- 
ciple is too deeply rooted in our experience for its 
surrender to be possible. I think there is a core of truth 
in all these affirmations. But what has given them that 
core of truth is, I suspect, a special set of historical 
circumstances the impact of which no longer carries with 
it the old validity. I think all those affirmations were 
reasonable when three conditions obtained. They were 
reasonable when our economic supremacy was so out- 
standing that the power of privilege to go on making 
concessions without injury to its essential authority was 
a continuous power; that is no longer the case. The 
economic leadership of the next generation belongs to 
the United States, and we shall find it difficult enough, 
on any basis, to maintain our ^ound. They were 
reasonable, secondly, when our insularity was a vital 
protection to us in any conflict in which we were in- 
volved; it meant that we did not need a standing army 
based upon conscription — ^the absence of which was the 
real basis of the middle-class triumph in Britain — and 
that by reliance on that naval supremacy bought with 
our economic predominance, we were a vital factor on 
laud in any European war. The course of events since 
1939 has profoundly and permanently altered our situ- 
ation in this regard. These affirmations were reasonable, 
thirdly, when the postulates of our economic system 
implied expanding welfare. This, as I have argued, is 
no longer true of ourselves or of any society built upon 
those postulates. We are losing, if we have not already 
lost, the elbow-room which permitted to us, as it per- 
mitted to no other major European power, the main- 
tenance of democracy upon a capitalist basis. And to 
these peculiar characteristics there may well be added 
that ■file imperialist basis of our compromise is quite 
certain to lose, above all in India, in the post-war years 
the impressive material con'tribution it made to the 
maintenance of social peace. 

We have passed, in short, ■the stage when we can 
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rely upon some mysterious virtue in our national char- 
acter to pull us through our difficulties unless we provide 
that national character with adequate opportunity to 
display once naore its mysterious virtue. If we maintain 
capitalism as the basis of our economy, then we must 
operate our system within the categories of the logio^ it 
entails. We must maintain, that is, an acquisitive 
society dominated by supply and demand in terras of 
profit-making; the pui'poses of the state-power must be 
harnessed to the need of those who own the instruments 
of production to make profit. On these terms, both the 
commodities we produce and the principles of distribu- 
tion naust be set by the social habits a capitalist system 
enforces. We can amend its results to conformity with 
the habits of democracy precisely so far as we do not 
thereby injure the central requirement of capitalism that 
it is worth while for capitalists to go on producing in 
terms of their ability to make profit. But if, as I am 
urging, that amendment has been raised to a level 
where this ability no longer exists, it follows that we 
must either abandon capitalism or abandon democracy. 
W e cannot make the best of two worlds whose basic 
principles are in contradiction with one another. 

This it is, I add, which makes nonsense of Mr. 
Churchill’s insistence that he is not interested in a new 
economic order; that he seeks to maintain “traditional 
England” subject only to a few practical measures of 
reconstiniction. That possibility is not open to him for 
two reasons : first, “traditional England,” in his sense, 
has already been made obsolete by the changes the war 
has involved; and, second, anyone who seeks to main- 
tain it seeks to perpetuate a system from the implica- 
tions of which at least a third of the electorate vigorously 
dissented. The conditions which built “traditional 
England” no longer exist. The question that men in 
Mr. Ohurohiirs position have to answer is, what is to be 
the basis of the new England ? As I have souglit to 
show, the character of the new problems it is already 
obvious that new England will confront make it fantas- 
tic to suggest that a “few practical measures of re- 
construction” can cope with them. By the inherent 
nature of our position the need is now inescapable to 
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remake the foundations of our society ; and the vital 
decision we have to take turns on the purpose which is 
to inform those foundations. 

If we are agreed that the purpose is to maintain 
democracy in Britain as a going concern, then the issue 
it raises is twofold. First, it is the issue of renewing 
the power to expand welfare; second, it is the choice of 
the appropriate moment at which to begin that renewal. 
The renewal of the power to expand welfare is, as I have 
argued, dependent upon an alteration in the basic pro- 
ductive relations of society. We have reached a point 
in the evolution of capitaHsm where the vested interests 
it protects makes it impossible for its habits any longer 
to exploit with adequacy the implications of our poten- 
tial productive capacity. This impossibility is revealed 
by four basic weaknesses in the functioning of our 
system. Capitalism, first, involves a progressively in- 
creasing number of employed, and a lower relative 
wage for those whom it does employ. Capitalism, 
secondly, progressively raises prices without a corres- 
ponding increase in wages; the result is its inability to 
solve the problem of distribution. Capitalism, in the 
third place, distributes an excessive proportion of social 
income to the rich; with the result that wealth, and, 
therefore, economic power, is increasingly centralized in 
a few hands. Capitalism, finally, ceases to be capable 
of that continuous expansion which enables it to make 
continuous couoessions of welfare to the many. In the 
face of these basic weaknesses, the relations of a 
capitalist society are in contradiction with its forces of 
production • in precisely the same way the legal re- 
lations of feudalism- were in contradiction with the 
productive forces of the sixteenth century. Either we 
resolve that contradiction, or we face the same attempt 
at its forcible adjustment as characterized the three 
centuries before 1789. 

I have discussed this issue with special reference to 
the situation in Great Britain; it is important to realize 
that the same tendencies are at work, if with retarded 
effect, in the United States.^ The great depression, and 

1» The Amerioan po8i6ion ia adtairubly aet out by 'Liewfe Oorey, Th9 
Decline of Amerioan Oa'^taUam (1084), and. J, Blair, ^eeia of 
Beeiruetion (1088)«. 
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the New Deal which was its dii’eot consequence, warn 
us that the history of American capitalism has reached, 
with the disappearance of the frontier, much the same 
situation as we ourselves confront. That is why the 
policy of President Roosevelt has resulted in reform 
appearing to American capitalists as the antithesis of 
recovery; that is why, also, there has appeared on the 
American horizon that profound suspicion of majority 
rule which always marks the end of that leeway which, 
in the past, has enabled capitalism to respond to the 
insistent demands of democracy. It is significant that, 
all over the world, a public works programme initiated 
by the state is essential to the maintenance of democracy. 
In Fascist states, that programme assumes the char- 
acter of a drive to military conquest; it is hoped to 
discover a new equilibrium from the loot of emphes. 
But democratic states are endangered by the Fascist 
threat; and they are relentlessly compelled to a com- 
petition in the realm of armaments of which the con- 
sequence is the fear and' insecurity which lead to war. 
We reach the fantastic position, in a capitalist regime, 
that war is necessary to obtain that full employment 
internally which makes possible domestic peace. 

Obviously, this is no permanent solution. Obviously, 
at some stage, we have to discover the conditions, 
economic and psychological, which make possible the 
peaceful resumption of expanding welfare. At the 
moment, it is upon the second of these issues that I wish 
to lay emphasis. It seems to me clear that the moment 
to embark upon innovation is that at which the minds 
of men are attuned to the idea of change. If we let 
that moment pass, we lose the chance of making the 
adjustments which are called for in a mental climate 
prepared for their acceptance. And the moment does 
not return. We cannot go on exhorting to sacrifice 
without the definition in time of a specific objective for 
which the sacrifice is made. The mood of those epic 
weeks after Dunkirk cannot he crystallized in per- 
petuity. It may be renewed at intervals, in circum- 
stances of equal drama; it is a mood which, by the 
sheer physical demands it makes, is temporary and not 
permanent in character. 
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lam, therefore, arguing that the changes which we 
require we can make by consent in a period in which, 
as now, conditions make men remember their identities 
and not their differences. It is, at the very best, at least 
highly doubtful whether such a chance will again be 
available to us. An epoch like this, in which agreement 
is the very condition of survival, creates opportunities 
which -do not recur when the danger of defeat is past. 
In such an epoch men can transcend the limitations 
which their economic position imposes on their thought. 
The drive to acoomniodation is too vital to be over- 
looked. No one suggests that party differences can be 
subordinated to national necessity after the defeat of 
Hitler. And if national necessity, as I am suggesting, 
requires a re-definition of olass-relationa in order that 
the expansion of welfare may be available to us, the 
moment for re-definition is when men can take experi- 
mentation in their stride. To wait until the perspective 
of urgency has disappeared, is to lose the favourable 
moment when the possibilities of history can be made 
into its inevitabilities. Such moments do not recur. 

This may bo put in another way. There is no demo- 
cratic statesman to-day in any party who does not seek 
to maintain the morale of those who are fighting Hitler- 
ism by the promise of a world organized for interna- 
tional peace and economic welfare and security. That 
promise was incapable of fulfilment in the inter- war 
years because the world was not organized upon the 
postulates necessary to that fulfilment. The urgencies 
of the , war have thrown all vested interests into the 
melting-pot, I do not say that there is no sacrifice for 
wMoh men are not prepared in order to win? I do say 
that in order to win they are ready for far greater in- 
novations than they will be prepared to accept when 
they have won. Not to embark upon those innovations 
now, not, this is, to prepare the necessary postulate 
which make our democratic society safe, is to leave in 
being all the conditions which led to the war of 1939. 
Those conditions will lead to the same frustration of our 
vrill to peace and welfare unless we transcend them 
now. They may even lead to a more rapid frustration 
because the margin between promise and fulfilment will 
so 
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seem far more disastrous after a second failure than 
after a first. We cannot invite men to die a second time 
for democracy and freedom unless we take the steps that 
give these a firm foundation upon which they have the 
right to hope. 

I am not for one moment denying that, even in war, 
it is diflSoult to lay that foundation; I am arguing only 
that, if it is difficult in war, it is ten times more difficult 
in peace. I am arguing that the incentive to agreement 
now has a claim upon men far more compelling than it 
can possibly have in the future. Men who share in the 
common effort to repulse preat danger know the creative 
implications of magnanimity. There is bred in that 
experience a power of reciprocal understanding rarely 
available at other times. The middle ground is sought 
for; the logic of extremes is less attractive; the compul- 
sion of the past lies less heavily upon us; we are less 
grimly the prisoners of our traditions. Danger breeds 
in men that exhilaration of mind which takes innova- 
tion in its stride. It offers a temporary spaciousness 
receptive, as ' no other situation is receptive, to experi- 
ment. But it is not a lasting mood. The human mind 
can dwell only rarely upon the heights. The history of 
every revolution is the history of the rise to a new 
equilibrium which the fatigue of great events threatens 
always to destroy. It was so in seventeenth-oenti^ 
England; it was so in 1789; it was so in the Soviet Union 
after 1917. Innovating government requires the extra- 
ordinary period if it is to meet the mood ready to accept 
innovation. Only urgency can persuade prescription to 
the abatement of its claims. 

This, then, is the appropriate moment to organize the 
basis upon which we have at least the chance of main- 
taining the conditions of a democratic society. There 
will be no moment more appropriate than now. At a 
time when the state-power enjoys its midsummer of 
high credit, and political parties search for the for- 
mulae of unity, those who oppose experiment seem to 
sacrifice to private advantage the claims of public 
necessity. Aper Dunkirk, no trade union would have 
been heard with patience which put its special privileges 
before the needs of the nation; after Dunkirk, also, a 
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refusal of the banks to acquiesce in the orders^ of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would have been swept on 
one side in universal indignation. The potentialities of 
that mood remain for evocation by great leadership. 
They are not a permanent thing. We have seen in the 
summer of 1942 how easily a temper of high resolution 
slips back into a hesitant complacency. If that can be 
the case when any realistic analysis tells us how far 
we are from even a Pisgah sight of victory, how much 
more true is it bound to be when the victory is certain. 
Our choice is an inescapable one. Either we build now 
into the foundations of our society the necessary postu- 
lates of democracy and freedom or we shall watch the 
swift eclipse of the chance to build them. History gives 
us our opportunity; it reveals the conditions under which 
it can be employed. But only our own wisdom can take 
advantage of it. 


HI 

If we desire a revolution by consent, then the appro- 
priate moment for action is now. The purpose of the 
revolution is plain. It is to reopen the prospect of 
expanding welfare; thereby, it is to make possible the 
maintenance in our civilization of those democratic 
processes the implicit values in which _we set over 
against the new order our enemies seek to impose. We 
accept those values upon the premisses first, that men 
and women are ends, in themselves, and not means to 
someone else’s end, and, second, that the more profoimd 
the fulfilment of individual personality, the richer is. the 
society in which it plays its part. 

It needs no argument to prove that it is these implicit 
values, upon which the power of orderly government by 
consent depended, which are breaking down in our 
generation; and it is to that erosion that we may attri- 
bute the disillusions, the' pessimism, and the anti- 
rationalism of our time. They are wholly right, I 
believe, who urge that without a renovation of faith 
there can be no restoration of confidence in the values 
we seek to establish. They are wholly right, also, in 
their insistence that, in a fundamental s®nse, those 
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values are principles of social life which were first given 
a universal status with the acceptance of the Christian 
religion; though it is, of course, important to remember 
that they were not specifically Christian in their origins, 
and that they owe much of their power to both men and 
movements with which the predominant Christian 
Churches of every ag,e have been at war. 

But I do not think a renovation of faith means that 
we must restore the authority of the Churches in our 
civilization. This view is based upon the belief that the 
historic claim of the Churches is true and that their 
renovation is possible. All the evidence we have points 
strongly against that belief. It suggests a power to 
renew faith in dogmas which have long ceased to have 
any precise meaning for the overwhelming mass of men. 
They have not, as dogmas; been able to withstand the 
impact of four centuries of historical criticism; and the 
Churches which have professed them have lost their hold 
because, in the end, they have always adapted their 
requirements to worldly considerations rather than 
sought to transform a society so large a part of whose 
habits and institutions were in plain contradiction with 
the behaviour the Churches were, by the commission 
they claimed, supposed to exact. That is why every 
movement for Church reform has always been a plea 
for the recovery of primitive simplicity, and why every 
Church, as it has passed from protest to power, has 
compromised with the reality it was born to deny. 

To renew the authority of the Churches in modern 
life would require a reabsorption of the state into the 
Churches, , the surrender of territories which they were 
unable to cultivate with success. Such a reversal of the 
historic process is not open to us. The seoularizatiola of 
society is a final achievement in the evolution of man- 
kind. It will extend, and not diminish, its power. The 
faith we have to build is a faith in the values of this 
world, not in the values of another. The claim we have 
to establish is that of man upon the brother that he 
sees, not the claim of the unseen Gbd upon man. It is, 
no doubt, a problem of gigantic proportions; it means 
the moralization of an increasingly anthropocentric 
umverse. But it is at least certain that if wo cannot 
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establish the claim, we cannot hope to give a rational 
social ethic an effective place in our society. 

The problem with which we are confronted is that 
which was so incisi'^ely seen by Rousseau in that famous 
chapter on civil religion wbdch, so far from being an 
afterthought in his work, is the very core and e^ence 
of the Social Contract, He realized that no pagan 
religion provided the values which bound men together 
unbreakably in a cornmon faith; he saw that the weak- 
ness of Christianity, on its civic side, at least, was that, 
in its Protestant forms, its emphasis on individual salva- 
tion emptied its expression of that power to control the 
public behaviour of men which is vital to the needs of 
the Commonwealth; while, in its Catholic form, it 
precipitated endless conflicts over jurisdiction which 
made power, and not virtue, the main end of religious 
organization. His own remedy, a civic religion of “a 
few simple dogmaa,” is unlikely to make the appeal he 
believed; partly because the dogmas have, in fact, none 
of the simplicity he attached to them, and partly 
because they involve the operation of a coercive appara- 
tus for their imposition which would be fatal to the free 
play of the mind. 

I think, nevertheless, that Rousseau in this chapter 
put his hand on a vital element in our problem. A 
civilization built upon the mere growth of material 
power will break down, as ours is breaking down, unleffi 
it can convince its members that the order it imposes 
is. just. Jt was, broadly speaking, able so to convince 
them when the mass of mankind believed that there was 
a reward in another world for the misery of this life; 
that belief bred a patience and a humility which were, 
for long centuries, the cement of the social order. It 
was a cement which continually crumbled; few gene- 
rations but displayed, even in its presence, the fragility 
of ordered government. The true basis of ordered go- 
vernment is, no doubt, as complex and as irrational, as 
the mind of man himself. But it is not, X think, beyond 
the facts to claim that the. true basis has always been 
the ability of a social system to provide its members 
with the right to hope that they will be able to better 
their oonditibn. So long as they have this hope, they 
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accept the obligation to work and to obey, law and order 
are rooted in consent. But once, for any large 
and determined minority, this hope is gone, they become 
convinced that the foundations upon which law and 
order depend are in-ational and unjust. Power is then, 
for them, stripped of its moral claims. _ A struggle 
develops which makes the rules embodying the ethical 
code of the society appear inadequate as sanctions of 
conduct. 

The period before 1914 had witne^ed the slow erosion 
of the religious sanction by which the claims of autho- 
rity had been partly maintained. But the significance 
of its disappearance had been ol»cured by the immense 
material progress in the same era. In Western civili- 
zation, the fruits of that progress had been widely, 
though unequally, shared by all olasses and by most 
nations; least in the East of Europe, most in Great 
Britain and the United States. But the progress had 
slowed down by the nineties of the last century, especi- 
ally after the exhaustion of the American frontier; and 
the armed truce before 1914, the first world-war, and 
the revelation, in the inter- war years, that the economic 
system could not, by its inherent nature, maintain the 
rate of advance characteristic of its early phase, de- 
prived literally millions of that hope of bettering their 
position which enables them to accept without imdue 
scrutiny the justice of social arrangements. Hence the 
almost universal phenomenon of the decline of the birth- 
rate, a decline, it is significant, that no rehgioua organi- 
zation could seriously arrest. Hence, also, the growth 
of prohibitions upon freedom of migration which were 
the more grave and the more poignant because they 
imposed upon the poorest elements in civilization a 
Bufiering which led, inevitably, to things like racial 
persecution and intensified nationalism. Mass-unem- 
ployment, the growth of an insecurity which affected 
millions, the absence of that secret consolation which, in 
an earlier day, had given hope amid suffering to many 
of the disinherited, were bound to evoke the disillurion 
which is the main characteristic of our time. In the 
timid and the comfortable, it bred a fear at the claim 
that the foundations should be , serurinized, in the Wd 
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a determination to attempt their reorganization. And 
all this was exacerbated by the uneasy sense that we 
were on the threshold of. an epoch in which the renewal 
of hope was possible if we could only break the psycho- 
logical barriers which stood in the path of our access 
to it. 

The challenge to our system of values is, if this 
argument be correct, the outcome of our failure to main- 
tain the right to hope; and that failure in its turn, is 
born of the fact that our relations of production do not 
enable us to exploit with sufficient adeciuacy the forces 
of production at our disposal. Spiritual values always 
go into the melting-pot at times like these; and the 
sense of frustration these times evoke make men into 
saints or devils. For they suspend that capacity to 
reason which gives men courage because they have 
the assurance that they can plan with confidence for 
the morrow. Nothing shows this, more clearly, in the 
four centuries from the Reformation to the French 
Revolution, than the massive efflorescence of sects at 
each age of crisis; their particular vision and emphasis 
is the sign of the breakdown of accepted values. They 
have lost hope in these values; they seek, as best they 
may, for new sources from which to gather it. Baptist, 
Ranter, Seeker, Friend, Muggletonian, in the Crom- 
wellian age, all express the search for a basis upon 
which to come to terms with a world whose order they 
either defy or ignore. All of them either perish or find 
h plane of relevance to the material forces of civiliza- 
tion in which they discover peace. We can trace in 
men, like George Fox or John Bunyan, the roots of an 
esoteric satisfaction with life born of the acute sense of 
disharmony With the normal environment, and lighting 
a flame in others the light of which persists while the 
disharmony and the original inspiration endure. And 
as the society recovers an equilibrium in which the right 
to hope is renewed the sects sink back, like the Baptists 
and the Quakers in ^e eighteenth century, into a 
conventionalism of conduct which means that, for them, 
the disharmony has been resolved. 

The changed relation of religious belief in omr own 
day is coincident with a situataon in which the sphere 
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of the state is increasingly coterminous with the sphere 
of society. Protest against a felt disharmony, therefore, 
rarely expresses itself in the form of religious sectarian- 
ism; a development like the Group movement, for 
example, is hardly comparable, above all because of its 
frank acceptance of worldly-values, and its social 
quietism, with the Commonwealth revival of the sects. 
The true analogy is In the field of political parties. 
There we have the evolution of prophets and doctrines 
which seek by their utterance to organize, like Pox or 
Bunyan, a change in the way of men’s lives. The sect 
may, like Lenin or Hitler or Mussolini, develop in 
circumstances which give it control of the state-power; 
whatever its fate, what is of interest in its outlook is 
the compulsion it cannot evade to formulate a doctrine 
into which every aspect of conduct can be fitted. It 
develops its casuistry and its heretics; it has its ritual 
and its dogmas. The secularization of social life has 
meant the increasing assumption by the state of the 
character of a church. And that, in its turn, has meant 
that any decrease in the ability of the major political 
parties in a state to satMy the wants of its members has 
led either to the multiplication of parties — the familiar 
phenomenon of sectarianism — or the need for a dictator- 
^ip to secure such a routine of behaviour as will main- 
tain the society as a going concern. 

This is the alternative before the democracies in our 
own day. They have to discover a plane of unity 
between their citizens or give way before a form of 
government which gives the great mass the right to 
hope. That plane of unity they can find only as they 
are able to resume the condition of increasing material 
welfare. Without that resumption, the -right of their 
rulers to command, their ability to secure a willing 
obedience, is doubted and thwarted at every turn. 
When that right and that ability are in jeopardy over 
any considerable period of time — as in Germany under 
the Weimar Republic — dictatorship is accepted because 
it offers relief from the torture of uncertainty; and this 
torture is the greater in a capitalist society the main 
motive to production in which is, profit based on the 
security of future expectation. , We have, therefore, the 
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problem that unless democracy can cie ate relations of 
production which enable it to resume the condition of 
increasing material welfare, it has no power to establish 
a system of values which has validity for its citizens. 

It is, I think, in this context important to note that, 
in the intef-war years, increasing material welfare has 
been characteristic of only two societies in Western 
civilization, and in two societies only has there been a 
period of optimism. There was increasing material 
welfare in the United States in what is broadly termed 
the Ooolidge epoch; it was, indeed, a brief Indian 
summer of material progress which ended calamitously 
with the great Depression of 1929. It is clear that it 
left no profound psychological results except that it 
made the disillusion after the collapse more bitter for 
the masses by reason of the unbased hopes it had 
created. The other society is the Soviet Union. There, 
as most detached observers have agreed, something as ■ 
genuinely new in civilization was coming to the birth 
as in the sixteenth century, or after 1789; its coming 
was marked, despite everything, by a spaciousness in 
experiment, an ardour of hope, a confidence about the 
future, which have stood the test not only of a quarter 
of a century’s heavy sacrifice, but, even more, of the 
ability to maintain unity before the danger of war, and 
in the actual crisis of war itself. The contrast between 
the Russian defence of its achievements and that of 
France is remarkable; but not less remarkable is the 
relation between the Russian masses and their dictator, 
on the one hand, and the German masses and their 
dictator, on the other. 

I have already sought to interpret the meaning of 
the Russian Revolution. Here, it is sufficient to empha- 
size that it was capable, when challenged, of alliance 
with the democracies and of evoking the confidence 
that, with the emergence of international security, its 
dictatorial character was a passing phase in its evolu- 
tion. It was able, moreover, to speak in accente loth 
to its own people and tp the masses beyond its own 
territory, to which there was a response as spontaneous 
as it was heroic. It is significant that , the German 
dictatorship, for survival merely, was compelled to seek 
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the subjugation of the world. To attempt this subju- 
gation, it was driven to an anti-rationalism of outlook 
which meant its deliberate aird decisive rejection of the 
principles and habits of conduct which, until its advent, 
seemed the settled tradition of Western civilization. 
It lived by terror; to all but its own people it offered no 
prospect but of permanent slavery, even to its own 
people it dared not offer the prospect of internal free- 
dom. That was because it was built upon the denial of 
the inherent dignity of human personality, the principle 
upon which the spiritual progress of Western civilization 
has depended. It is significant that the Russian Re- 
volution has been built upon the acceptance of this 
principle. It is significant, also, that wherever a nation 
has come to terms with Hitlerite Germany the denial of 
this principle has become, however unwillingly, a 
central part of its policy. 

The reason, I suggest, for this contrast is, in essence, 
that Hitlerism is the apotheosis of the counter-revolu- 
tion. Its purpose is’ to preserve a system of productive 
relations now inconsistent with increasing material 
welfare; it is, therefore, compelled to find means of 
satisfying its people by the loot it can extract from 
other peoples. It has, therefore, to adjust the values of 
sodety to that outlook; that is the penalty any system 
must pay which refuses to transcend its inherent con- 
tradictions. But it is important to emphasize that it is 
a penalty we ourselves must pay unless we embark upon 
the task Germany has, under Hitler, refused to attempt. 
The values of a civilization are always set by the pro- 
portion between its productive forces and its productive 
relations. Decay sets in when the barriers of interest 
prevent the maintenance of that proportion. Decay 
means the death of hope; and, where hope dies, the 
power of man to fulfil himself dies also. He ceases to 
feel that he is himself an end; he becomes an instru- 
ment, in the end a blind instrument, of purposes by 
which he is frustrated because he is not permitted to 
examine them. Since progress is a function of free 
examination what I have called the Hitlerite counter- 
revolution is, directly and, indeed, by self-avowal, the 
enemy of progress. 
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This view is not inconsistent with the immense power 
that G-ermany is to-day enabled to deploy in the field; 
that merely registers the fact that its rulers dispose of 
the accumulated stock of common scientific achieve- 
ment. The problem before Germany is not of its level 
of knowledge and power of organization to-day, but of 
what that level and power would be after a generation 
of Hitlerism. We have some sense of their prospects if 
we compare the Spain of modern times, whether in 
terms of material welfare or of intellectual achieve- 
ment, with Britain, or France, or pre-war Germany. 
There, after a great epoch in the sixteenth century, the 
oteolesoence of its productive relations meant a material 
poverty incompatible with intellectual or spiritual 
advance; vmless, indeed, we equate spiritual advance 
with the ceaseless repetition of historic formulae which 
had ceased to have intelligible content for the over- 
whelming majority of those who uttered them. It is 
hardly accident that every great name in Spanidbi 
history since the French Eevolution is that of an 
opponent of the traditional regime. Where Hitler to be 
victorious, the same result would be true of German 
history within a generation. No more than in the 
Eoman empire, can we make a desert of the mind and 
call it peace. 

It, therefore, follows that to maintain the values of 
our oivilization as living principles of belief and action 
we have to create the environment in which it is recog- 
nized by those with the power to decide that it is 
socially beneficent for them to function. That does not 
mean, an attempt to unseoularize modern society ; that 
has not been open to us since the scientific revolution of 
the seventeenth century. And it means more than the 
overthrow , of Hitlerism, though that overthrow is , a 
vital incident in the process such recognition requires. 
Put simply, the revival of faith in values among men 
means the creation of the conditions of expanding 
welfare. It means releasing the productive forces of 
society from the shackles by which they are now imped- 
ed. It means the deliberate adoption of an economics 
of abundance instead of an economics of restriction. 
The disease of the world is not merely the poverty of 
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the world; far more, it is the frustration that poverty 
imposes upon millions who feel that it is unjust because 
it is unnecessary, to whom the irrationality of our pre- 
sent order so often betrays, as the masses in Italy and 
Germany were betrayed, into disrespect for reason 
itself. We have reached one of those periods in social 
evolution when the traditions of the past are in conflict 
with the rights of the future. So that even if we 
assume a military victory over Hitlerism, there still 
remains the deeper issue of a victory over ourselves. 
The gravest danger we face is that we shall assume 
the easier triumph to be the vital battle. In truth, it is 
already the deeper issue which should be our concern. 

_ For that issue has not been born with the crisis that 
Hitlerism symbolizes; it has been slowly forcing its way 
to decision ever since the breakdown of feudal civiliza- 
tion. _ Something of its claims we can see as early as 
the sixteenth century in the Utopia of More, the 
Peasants’ Revolt in Germany, the sermons of Latimer, 
the angry protests of Crowley and of Lever. The issue 
is whether, as Tocqueville put it, we are willing to 
effect the popularization of hberty. By the French 
Revolution we had given it concrete meaning for those 
who owned the instruments of production and to such 
of their dependents as it paid those owners to keep on 
then* side ; to the masses we offered a minor share in 
the vast horizon of expanding welfare opened by the 
release of those productive forces which the collapse of 
feudalism permitted. We offered them, too, a consola- 
tion, not seldom noble in expression and often more 
spiritually real, of faith in another world where eternal 
salvation would redress the sufferings of this earthly 
life; no one can read the Diary of George Fox or 
Bunyan's Abounding without the preception that 
then’ contidence in those “trumpets that would sound 
for them on the other side” gave them an inner wealth 
of happiness attained by but few of those whose centre 
of gravity is in this world. 

But the right, even the custom, of regarding this 
world as but a temporary vale of tears is a consolation 
which deoreasingly carries conviction; and none of those 
who seek its revival can do more than proclaim the 
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renaissance that would follow this revival without being 
able to give us the formulae upon which it depends. 
Whether the value of a revolutionary Christianity is 
preached, whether we are urged to take refuge in the 
esotasies of a private mysticism — itself the expression 
of an individual escape from the responsibilities of social 
life — ^the fact remains that no values, Christian or other, 
can secure serious acceptance in a secularized society 
like ours without either being accepted by the state or 
capturing it. Either achievement means the renewal 
of hope among the masses; and the renewal of hope is 
dependent upon the popularization of liberty. 

That has been seen time and again since liberty was 
set, with the sixteenth century, in the context of indivi- 
dual ownership. We can see it in the passionate debates 
of the Army Council under Cromwell, in the angry 
assertiveness of John Lilburne, in the noble, if prema- 
ture, insights of Gerard Winstanley. It is expressed 
again in the French Revolution by the Enrages, and by 
those who, with Babeuf, made the last despairing effort 
to recapture the fraternity for which men hoped in the 
great days of 1789 when those “petty lawyers and 
stewards of manors” whom Burke regarded with such 
contempt, legislated a new world into being. We catch 
again the same accent in the spacious dreams of 1848 
and, above all, in that supreme optimism which enabled 
Marx and Engels, in a hundred pages, to trace the 
whole pattern, past and future, of human evolution.. It 
is present, again, in that sudden sense of emancipation 
felt by the whole world when the Russian people struck 
off the chains of Ozarist despotism. There was a hint 
of it in the enthusiasm which created the League of 
Nations in 1919; we must never forget what was 
symbolized in the triumphant reception of Woodrow 
Wilson by the masses of Europe. I think it is true to 
say that when, after Dunkirk, the British people , held, 
when, once more, in June, 1941, the Russian people 
withstood the assault of Hitlerism, the idea that freedom 
might assume a wider context began to take a new hold 
upon the minds of men, 
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IV 

To grasp the meaning of that wider context we must 
note what has been denied in the society to which it 
seeks admission. The great cultural heritage of oui' 
society has been the possession of the few; oven the 
bare literacy it demands for its understanding has been 
withheld from them. And that denial, we must note, 
has been in no small degree a conscious one; to withhold 
popular access to knowledge has always been one of the 
main instruments of unjust power. We can see in the 
development of educational opportunity in the United 
States and in the Soviet Union how largely the con- 
quest of illiteracy is a matter of deliberate will; and we 
are entitled to conclude that where, to-day, that de- 
velopment is not organized it is because those who 
refuse to attempt it have vested interests enlightenment 
would weaken. 

Only less significant are the material inequalities we 
permit, the dMerence in the health, the housing, the 
nutrition, the power to travel, of the rich and the poor. 
A society is intelligible enough which makes some 
differentiation in reward in terms of the social functions 
its members perform; in any ethical terms, it is difficult 
to regard a society as rational in which the response to 
want is proportionate to skill in the exploitation of an 
acquisitive impulse unrelated to social need. The adula- 
tion which is heaped upon wealth, the incredible 
elements which go to the making of social prestige; the 
transformation of charity into an organized profession, 
the relation of what Veblen called “conspicuous waste,” 
to esteem, the^ fact that a “great Churchman” means, 
not a great Christian, but an important ecclesiastic, the 
persistence of the belief that the manual vocations are, 
in some mysterious way, less dignified than the clerical, 
all these indicate, in their different ways, a society 
which is sick at its foundations. And, in essence, ite 
sickness is the outcome of the knowledge that it can no 
longer impose its values without challenge. Its wealth 
may continue to breed, arrogance; the vital fact, of 
which it has to take increasing account, is that the 
association of its values with insecurity begets not 
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servility but revolt in the masses. It is called to that 
supreme accounting which all civilizations face when 
the masses appear as the plaintiff at the har of history. 

At the moment of such an accounting the only way 
out for privilege is either to fight or to come to terms. 
If it chooses conflict, the experience, so magistrally 
different yet so decisive, of Russia and of Germany, 
makes it evident that, whatever the result of the con- 
flict, it annihilates for ^ long period to come the prospect 
of democracy and freedom. If it comes to terms, it has 
the chance to find time for adjustment, the opportunity, 
that is, to experiment with the conditions which make 
possible the resumption of expanding welfare. Those 
conditions may be summarized by saying that they 
require us to put the idea of freedom in the context of 
equality. Instead of thinking of them, as in the past 
we have done, as antithetic terms, we have to discover 
how their implications may interpenetrate one another. 
For it is the characteristic of those who are free in an 
epoch of economic contraction that their freedom should 
appear the price of other men’s misfortune. In some 
degree, indeed, it is the price; for it is the pitiful con- 
dition of the rich, in an age like our own, that even 
their generosity cannot ease, in any radical way, the 
frustrations from which men suffer. The scale of the 
issue before us means that we must dig into the found- 
ations; it is the vast impersonal forces of history that 
we have to reshape. 

This means the recognition, in the domestic sphere, 
that there are certain sources of power too vital to trust 
to private hands. It means the understanding that 
there are certain standards of living the maintenance 
of which is a charge the society must meet before the 
validity of difference in the return to effort can be 
admitted as rationally valid. It means that the frustra- 
tions to personal advance are banished which result 
from creed or wealth, race or colour. It means a society 
the members of which never live so differently that 
they are compelled to think differently too. The insight 
Plato had when, in the LawSt he insisted upon an upper 
limit to wealth appears the more wise the fuller the 
thought we give to its historical implications. For any 
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Bociety in -whioli the few are so wealthy and the many 
so poor that then* minds are driven to perpetual con- 
sideration of their wealth and poverty is, in fact, a 
society at war, whether the fight be open or concealed. 
It is a society, once its power to expand is arrested, 
which cannot think in terms of a common interest 
because whatever is taken from one class is given there- 
by to another. It cannot be a free Moiety because its 
internal strains deprive it of security; it is, therefore, 
fearful and deprived of the climate in which the power 
to reason is assured. Every experiment it is urged to 
make is hampered by the conviction that it marks the 
beginning of a process of which disaster is the inevitable 
end. Needing great changes, even, on occasion, aware 
of the great changes it needs, it stands drifting help- 
lessly before their necessity. It is in the presence of a 
challenge it does not have the courage to meet. His- 
torically, a society which evades this kind of challenge 
is predestined to decay. For men go forward only 
when they are prepared to pay the price of progress. 

It is necessary to be clear about the meaning of that 
equality in whose context I am arguing that liberty 
must be set. Equality does not mean identity; there is 
no more reason to ask for the same treatment of 
different people than to ask for the same clothes for 
men of different stature or the same food for men of 
different tastes. But it does mean that there is an 
equal right to the satisfaction of equal needs, and that 
no special privilege in any one citizen shall abridge the 
right of another to that satisfaction. It means the 
admission of a plane of general satisfactions in social 
organization where the minimum satisfaction of equal 
needs is at a level which permits the increasing fulfil- 
ment of personality. It argues that where unequal 
rights are bestowed their consequence tends always to 
sacrifice those who do not share in their bestowal to 
those who do share in them, whatever be the ground 
upon which the inequality is maintained. It sees in 
this inequality the source which has restricted freedom 
in the past to those whose special claim has been ad- 
niitted; and it denies, therefore, that any principle or 
institution can be valid which is the basis of this special 
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claim. Since, in our epoch, the main source of such 
special" claims lies in the private ownership and control 
of the instruments of production, to set liberty in the 
context of equality means the social ownership and 
control of those instruments. 

For whatever in a society destroys the unity of 
interest between citizens in the results of the pi-ocess of 
government is bound in the long run to produce hatred 
and tyranny, is bound, that is, to destroy democracy and 
freedom. Our experience has made it clear that the 
present relations of production have this result. They 
prevent our power to plan for plenty because they 
assume that the satisfaction of the acquisitive impulse in 
individuals will result in a well-ordered society. We 
have learned that this is not the case. We have learned 
that, on the contrary, the creation of these private 
economic empires in any realm where the commodity 
to be produced is essential to public well-being frustrates 
the purpose of the commonwealth. Whether it be bank- 
ing or transport, coal or oil, land or eleotiio power, 
private ownership means vested interest, and vested 
interest means that the needs of the community are in 
pawn to the wants of the few. 

“Mankind,” said John Taylor, “may be governed by 
money or by arms.” We prevented the anarchy which 
resulted from the power of the feudal lord to hold men 
to ransom by his ownership and control of private 
armies. We have to prevent the anarchy which results 
from the power of iiie banker or the coalowner, the oil 
magnate or the steel baron, to hold men to ransom by 
his ownership and control of economic power. For so 
so long as each of these has an interest in its function- 
ing which is separate from that of the community, it is 
bound to subdue the authority of the state to its purpose; 
in a fundamental sense, indeed, economic power deter- 
mines the real complexion of the state. For the like- 
ness between the economic oligarchy of our own day 
and the feudal aristocracy of an earlier period is un- 
mistakable. The ownership of the instruments of 
production is the basis of power in the one, land is its 
basis in the other. And in each case the character of 
the social legislation which distinguishes the system is 
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that it is subordinated to privileges of the ruling class. 
Law must operate within boundaries that are satis- 
factory to those interests. They are, historically, over- 
passed only when some great convulsion reveals the 
antagonism between the privilege of the ruling class 
and the well-being of the many. For, in essence, private 
ownership means that distribution is governed neither 
by need nor* by effort, but by the compulsive artifice of 
law. At some point, the contradiction between the 
artifice and potential production becomes obvious to 
those whom it has excluded from benefit, and they move 
to its re-definition. 

That contradiction, I suggest, has become clear to 
this generation. Having seen that war secures full 
employment, that it suspends some part, at any rate, of 
the authority of the profit-making motive; that it 
compels the government to organize the scientific talent 
at its disposal; that it limits the right of wealth to 
command persons; that it secures the acceptance of 
taxation upon- a hitherto unimagined scale; that it 
destroys the classic legend that a country is ruined 
which fails to balance its budget; that, to put it briefly, 
what I have called those compulsive artifices of law 
which capitalism has historically exacted must, in con- 
siderable degree, be suspended; having seen this, not 
once, but twice, in twenty-five years, it is at least 
reasonable to suppose that the masses still expect the 
application of some part of the lessons of war to the 
economy of peace. The alternative is an economic 
misery so wide and so profound that its implication is 
quite obviously social disaster. Either we deliberately 
reconstruct our foundations, or we drift rapidly to one 
of those crises where, because men no longer have the 
great ends of life in common, there is no alternative but 
to fight our way to a new scheme of relationships. 

For consider the indictment the ordinary worker can 
draw up against the ruling class of iMs coimtry. It 
emerged from the victory of 1918 with an authority and 
a prestige that no other class has commanded in history. 
It refused to allow any vital change to be made in the 
economic system. It sabotaged, in the League of 
■ Nations, the one hopeful experiment of the po^war 
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years. With massive evidence at its disposal of the 
evils of economic nationalism, it embarked on Protection 
and a closed imperial system. Its hatred of Russia was 
so pi;ofound that it permitted Italy and Germany to run 
amok in Europe, even adding, by its policy, to the power 
these could deploy against it. Warned of the implica- 
tions of German and Italian policy, it was lacking’ even 
in the courage to tell its own citizens of the dangers it 
confronted; the responsibilities of leadership “sealed its 
lips” against that first obligation of a ruling class, the 
duty to face the facts. Even when it awoke from its 
somnolence, it was unable to realize either the scale or 
the intensity of total war. Not until the very Weshold 
of disaster did it take the people into partnership; and 
even while it insisted that total war was a revolution 
in which all citizens must hazard their persons and their 
property, the overwhelming incidence of its programme 
was to preserve unchanged the form of its title to power 
that its full authority might be resumed with victory. 
It spoke eloquently of equality of sacrifice. But, apart 
from those who fought in the armed forces — ^that equa- 
lity was strictly proportioned to the normal functioning 
of the property -relation. The main burden of evacuation 
fell upon the poor; the main educational sacrifices fell 
upon the children of the poor; in, at any rate, the first 
two years of war the shortage of food-supplies did not 
seriously affect the well-to-do; and the main impact of 
aerial bombardment was far more acute among the poor 
than among the rich. The latter did not sleep for long 
months in succession in the tubes and public shelters. 
They did not participate in the grim nightly trek from 
Hull and Merseyside to what protection a clump of trees 
on a country hillside might offer. 

I do not for one moment deny that no statesman has 
ever more fully embodied the will to victory of a united 
people than Mr. Winston Churchill, or, indeed, more 
splendidly embodied it. But it is important to remember, 
first, that the ruling class for eight years rejected with 
contempt Mr. OhurohilTs diagnosis of its mistakes and 
turned to him only when the "^elfth hour had almost 
struck; and it is important, also to remember, that in its 
acceptance of his leadership was the implied condition 
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that the foundations of capitalist democracy should not 
be disturbed. He was permitted to put plasters on open 
wcunds — the raising of dependents’ allowances _ in the 
armed forces, the increase of the old age pension, the 
advance of agricultural wages, and so on. I do not 
belittle for one moment the benefits these conferred; I 
am bound to remark that they left untouched all the 
vital questions of the relations of production. And if 
it be said that this policy was accepted by the leaders 
of the trade unions and the Labour Party, I am bound, 
again, to remark that they could not challenge it with- 
out risking a breach of that national unity which, as the 
tragic experience of France had so disastrously shown, 
was a fundamental condition of victory. The working- 
class parties were in the dilemma that they must either 
accept what Mr. OhurohiU’s supporters were prepared to 
concede or court defeat; and they knew that, with 
defeat by Hitler, there was no future for the working- 
class of Britain with which they would need to concern 
themselves. 

That is, I think, the indictment of the ruling class 
of Britain which is being made to-day by most politic- 
ally-minfied workers in Britain. It is true, of course, 
that most British workers are not politically minded. 
The things that mainly move them are matters of 
private, and not public, concern. They have made up 
their minds to win this war, and there is no sacrifice 
they will not make to this end. But, in any society, 
the politically minded are always a minority; their 
influence depends upon the existence of the conditions 
which enable them to swing mass-opinion to their side. 
My point is the very simple one that we shall create the 
conditions under wtiich the indictment I have described 
will make a mass-appeal unless we take steps now to 
prevent their emergence. Without those steps, there 
will be millions of unemployed, new distressed areas 
where the vast war-factories have proliferated, sullen 
anger growing into riots over the problems of demobili- 
zation and rehousing. And if we fail to take those 
steps, our absorption in domestic dijQSculties will mean 
a European continent devoid of the leadership essential 
for its ordered reconstruction. They may mean years of 
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anarchy and chaos, tempered every so often by revolution 
and counter-revolution. And those years, were that to 
be their character, would destroy any prospect of reco- 
very in an industrial nation so largely dependent upon 
the volume of the export trade as ourselves. 

If we fail to take those steps; that is the major 
premiss of this possible future. But it is still possible 
for us to take them. The public opinion of this country 
is ready for fundamental change. Its traditional habits 
have been profoundly disturbed. It is aware that it 
has lost the security of its insular position. It is aware, 
too, that it depends for its future upon the maintenance 
of a peace which it cannot defend alone. Its rulers, 
however cautiously, have admitted by acceptance of the 
Atlantic Charter that freedom from want and freedom 
from fear are the twin pillars of any ordered world. It 
is beginning to see that the full mobilization of its 
resources is not available by the dramatic evocation of 
sudden spurts of energy under the pressure of some 
sudden crisis, but is a matter of steady and persistent 
organization which is prepared to transcend both the 
principles and the pace with which the old order was 
satisfied. It sees that the full potentialities of our 
transport system cannot be realized if half a hundred 
vested interests have to consider not only victory to-day 
but the interests of their shareholders after victory. 
What is true of transport is true of every essential 
element in our resources. Not least is it obvious that, 
were the war-time controls, especially in finance, to be 
relaxed after the war, economic disaster would press 
hard upon the heels of military victory. And there is a 
wide understanding that, were this to occur, there would 
be no prospect of social peace in Britain. 

To two other things I must draw attention. I have 
emphasized the failure of the ruling class in this country 
before the problems of the inter-war years, their im- 
mense opportunity in 1918, and the way in which they 
failed to take advantage of it. The sense of that 
failure is not confined to the working-class. Something, 
at least, of its implications has permeated the whole 
community. That, I think, is the significance of the 
impression made by Mr, Priestley’s early broadcasts 
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upon public opinion; his plea for a wider democracy- 
found a responsive echo -in minds far beyond the -work- 
ing-clasa, driven by the war to a realization that the 
old routine of thought would no longer do. That is, at 
least in part, the explanation of the swift hold upon 
opinion won by Mr. Winant and Mr. Harry Hopkins; 
they embodied not only the heartening reality of 
American aid, but, hardly less, of American will to 
large-scale social experiment. Nor must we omit the 
achievement of a new level of civic status by the trade 
unions; the contrast between their position under Mr. 
Chamberlain and under Mr. Churchill is marked indeed. 
It is not, I think, an exaggeration to say that, at the 
least, the mould of traditional thought in Britain has 
been broken. The fact that men of science have begun 
to grasp the fact that their laboratories are not ivory 
towers where they pursue some imaginary abstraction 
called objective truth, but forti’ei^es which hold or are 
broken in the degree that there is a social context to 
their effort is a portent of the first magnitude. The work 
of men like Sir John Orr in the field of nutrition, of 
Stapledon and Russell in agriculture, the possibilities 
of the new discoveries in the field of plastics, these, to 
take three examples only, suggest that the scientist of 
our own generation will begin to claim that social and 
political policy must not frustrate the contribution he 
can make to the quality of our living. And he will 
begin to affirm, he has, indeed, already begun to affirm, 
that his contribution implies a social order in which the 
present relations of production are radically changed. 

The second element of importance, -fiie emergence 
of Russia as the ally of Britain, I have already empha- 
sized. Its significance, I think, lies in three things. 
It has bound the prospect of a British victory to that of 
the Soviet Union; thereby it has made Moscow, in- 
escapably, a fundamental factqr in the peace. Since 
Moscow stands for the idea of planned production for 
community consumption, since, fm*ther, its recovery 
from the sacrifices of war will lead it to plan on a larger 
and even more intense scale, the Anglo-Russian part- 
nership will set a perspective to our own tempo of 
reoonsWcftion to the importance of which no limits can 
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be set. No one, secondly, can fail to see that the ideal- 
ism of the war effort in this country has, at any rate 
so far as the workers are concerned, reached a new level 
because we are in association with Moscow; the hopes 
of the workers in the original Revolution have revived 
in a remarkable way. I do not, of coui'se, deny that 
the revival of these hopes has aroused suspicion among 
the votaries of the established order; the Moore-Braba- 
zon incident is not without its signihcance. But it 
is not, either, without its significance that not even the 
Churchill government could stand a succession of such 
incidents; only Mr. Churchill’s supreme prestige could 
have saved a Minister in Colonel Moore-Brabazon’s 
position. And the third point of importance in the 
emergence of Russia is the large probabiUty that, given 
the defeat of Hitlerism, the social initiative in France 
and South-Eastern Europe, perhaps also in Germany 
and Italy too, will pass rapidly to the extreme left. No 
stable governments are likely to emerge there save on 
the basis of the pretty complete destruction of the 
existing class-relations in those countries. I do not 
think, given these horizons, that pubho opinion in 
Britain is hkely to be satisfied unless its rulers embark 
upon large-scale social experiments. I do not believe 
they can embark upon these experiments without a vital 
change in the productive relations of our society. 

There is, indeed, another possibility to which, if 
regretfully, I must draw attention. The defeat of Hitler 
will, especially if the war be prolonged, leave the United 
States in a real sense the predominant economic power 
in the world, especially since her entrance, as a com- 
batant has been made necessary. It is possible, given-* 
the parallelogram of economic forces in the United 
States, that her post-war influence will be reactionary 
rather than progressive. Most American business men, 
the more fully the more powerful they are, passionately 
hate the New Deal; they look upon social reform as the 
antithesis of economic recovery. Mr. Roosevelt ceases 
to be President in 1944; there are oiroumstances at least 
conceivable in which his successor is, like Harding and 
Coolidge, essentially the representative of the big econo- 
mic interests in America. And it is then at least possible 
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that the terms on which such an America will aid in 
rapid European recovery — and such aid will be essential 
— will be terms which seek to preserve productive rela- 
tions in Europe compatible with that laissez-faire 
capitalism equated by men like Mr. Joseph P. Kennedy 
with democracy. Certainly the influence of the United 
States in the post-war settlement will be overwhelming; 
and it is too early to predict in what direction it will be 
exercised. 

There is little difficulty in making the prediction in 
either of two situations. If Hitler is defeated during 
1943, all the power and prestige of President Roosevelt 
will, none can doubt, be directed towards making secure 
the foundations of a liberal democracy throughout the 
world. If, again, in the period before the end of the 
war Britain embarks upon profound social experiments, 
their repercussion in the United States is likely to 
exclude a reactionary candidate from the White House 
even when President Roosevelt’s third term is over. In 
the first situation, American commitments, by 1946, 
are likely to assure Europe that the influence of the 
United States will continue to be at once liberal and 
internationally-minded. In the second situation, the 
same result will follow because our action would gal- 
vanize into new authority those forces in the United 
States upon which the prestige of the New Deal depends. 
There is a real sense in which its fortunes are inter- 
woven vrith the principles by which we shape our own 
future. 

From this angle, I suggest, the fate of Europe, in 
either of these situations depends upon the survival of 
’New Deal j^erica in power. And, again from this 
angle, this survival implies once more that now is the 
appropriate moment to begin the process of fundamental 
change in Britain. For nothing would be more helpful 
to our future than a victory won while President Roose- 
velt is in the White House; and there is no bigger step 
to that victory than the intensification of our productive 
effort. But, if we are to intensify it, a change in pro- 
ductive relations is the highroad to that goal. Without 
it, we shall lack that steady and persistent stroke which 
it is beyond the power of any vested interest to arrest. 
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If the gap between G-erman power and our own cannot 
be bridged within such a period, the present time still 
remains the appropriate moment to embark upon the 
task of fundamental transformation. For it will present 
America with the momentous spectacle of a capitalist 
democracy able, by consent, to create the conditions in 
which the resumption of expanding welfare is possible. 
It is dilBcult to exaggerate the psychological results this 
would have in the United States. It would create there 
a demand for parallel experiment of unbreakable power. 
It would arrest the danger — omnipresent in the United 
States in existing conditions — that big business will use 
the war-emergency to stifle the struggle of the New 
Deal to continue. It would put behind the Anglo- 
Russian effort all the power and energy of the progenized 
American worker; and it would destroy the propagand- 
ist value of the Nazi legend of a Rrltish plutocracy 
masking its true image behind democratio forms. The 
effect, I think, of such a policy on our part would be to 
give to the friends of democracy in the United States 
that fresh lease of power upon which so much of the 
European future depends. 

For it must be clearly understood that while the 
sentiment of America overwhelmingly favours the 
defeat of Hitler, the relation of American to European 
interests is still an issue of doubt and complexity. Much 
of it depends upon the date of the war’s ending; much 
of it depends, also, upon how deeply, when it ends, the 
United States are involved in the actual conflict. The 
longer the struggle persists, the more likely, on the 
mounting evidence we have, is American big business 
to exact a high price for the extension of its aid; and 
the signs multiply that it would use the opportunity of a 
“shooting war’’ to repair the losses it has suffered in the 
period of Mr. Roosevelt’s first two terms. It is of con- 
siderable importance that the outlook of men like ex- 
Amba^dor Kennedy should be so widespread among 
the industrial oligarchs of America; and it is important, 
also, that, from very different motives, the youth of 
America should have been for so long profoundly aveme 
from any participation in the war. The isolationist 
temper in America is basically far more profound than a 
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superficial view or propaganda cares to admit. 

There are, of course, many reasons why this should 
be the case. About some of them, the attitude, for ex- 
ample, of American Italians and American Germans to 
their homeland we can do comparatively little; ai\d the 
anxiety of those who share Mr. Kennedy’s view for a 
peace of accommodation is only likely to disappear if 
and when the war beats directly upon the shores of 
America; until that moment, the temper of “appease- 
ment” is as natural to them as it was to similar interests 
in Britain until its futility was finally demonstrated by 
the seizitre of Prague in March 1939. What we can do 
is to influence those sectors of American opinion which 
are capable by their character of response to a great 
idea. We shall evoke that response not by the rhetoric 
of promises of future behaviour but by the actual fulfil- 
ment of those promises we undertake now. That is the 
only I'oal way to appeal to the idealism of American 
youth; there is no other method by which to free it from 
the massive heritage of disillusion the last war be- 
queathed. That is the only real way, also, to appeal 
to that sector of American opinion which, in Mr. Eoose- 
velt’s years of ofBce, has been seeking with all its power 
to strengthen the foundations of Amorioan democracy 
and has recognized in the four freedoms the sole path- 
way to that goal. Unless we can win these elements in 
American opinion to our side we may well find, at 
victory’s end, that we have brought into being a climate 
of American opinion more disillusioned about its rela- 
tionship to Europe than the climate created by its last 
experience of war. I do not need to emphasize the 
magnitude of such a disaster. 

V 

All this is to say two things. We oaimot, in any 
ultimate sense, win this war unless we make the idea 
of a more just society a part of the actual policy by 
which it is won; and we cannot build a more just society- 
now unless the .forces of privilege are willing to co- 
operate in that task, I do not venture to predict 
whether such co-operation is possible. I admit - fully 
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that it is one of the rarest phenomena of history; and I 
admit, also, that little has occurred, even since the fall 
of France to indicate that the ruling class of Britain has 
recognized the implications of our position. The legis- 
lation of the Churchill government has touched no vital 
spot in the productive relations of our society. . No plans 
for the reconstruction of Britain have been announced 
by it in which one can trace audacity or cqurage. In 
education, in public health, in housing, one sees that 
old manoeuvring for position on the part of the vested 
interests so typical of experience in 1918-1919. The 
workers, as in the last war, are asked to contribute the 
sacrifices; and privilege, as .is its wont, is gracious 
enough to patronize those who, uncomplainingly, bear 
the burden they injpose. 

I do not mean for one moment that the ruling class 
of Great Britain shilnks from its full part in the military 
obligations of the war; the record of the Royal Air Force 
alone is eternal testimony to its courage. I mean rather 
that - it cannot conceive of a world in which the ^itle to 
rule is not naturally vested in that partnership of birth 
and wealth which, ever since the Oivil Wars of the 
seventeenth century, has possessed the power to shape 
British destiny. Its thought is so deeply embedded in 
the tradition of that power that it seems unable to cou: 
oeive the need for new foundations. Even Mr. Chur- 
chill, in whom the nation’s will to conquer has been so 
superbly embodied, cannot escape from the implipations 
of that tradition. . Like a new Marlborough, he “rides 
in the whirlwind and directs the storm.” But he thinks 
of a ^reat heritage preserved rather than of a new world 
conquered. He re-fights the ancient battle again^ the 
effort of the Grand Monarch to dominate Europe; he 
does not see in the struggle over which he presides new 
and immense posmbilities which he can harness to the 
task he has set himself. He can be thrilled by the 
courage of the common man in Coventry or Merseyside, 
in the East End of London or the' slums of Glasgow. 
His imagination is caught by the majestic sp.eotadle of a 
people voluntarily organizing itself for civil defence. 
He can speak of the epic of the little ships at Duhtok. 
in' phrases that Tliucydides would not have disowned 
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He can be moved by the attack of Hitler against the 
Soviot ■ Union to transcend all the emotions of his past. 
Yet he does not glimpse behind all these things the vast 
impersonal forces which have gone to shape them. He 
fights the war like a great aristocrat whose honour is 
involved in victory because the aristocrat accepts the 
challenge. He does not fight the war like a great 
statesman who sees beyond victory to the opportunities 
it might make. 

I say this because, of all statesmen whose lives have 
lain, in .traditional Britain, none saw more clearly or 
more courageously in the pre-war years than Mr. 
Churchill did that Hitler meant war; and none drew 
more starkly than he the grim consequences which 
followed for Britain from Hitler’s preparations for it. 
But it is obvious enough that Mr. Churchill has never 
understood either the economic forces of which Hitler 
was the representative nor the reasons why the main 
bulk of his party were “appeasers” until the eleventh 
hour. That is, I think, the proper inference from the 
fact that only after the entry of Italy into the war did 
Mr, Ohurchill understand that Mussolini represented the 
same confl^ration of forces as Hitler, He had grasped 
the fact, in 1933, that Hitler was a threat to British 
power; he was unmoved by the implications of Itahan 
Fascism because, except as jackal to Hitler, Mussolini 
was never a danger to British authority. He wages the 
war, fearlessly and superbly, to preserve that authority. 
To maintain it, there is no effort, he will spare, no 
sacrifice he is not prepared to make. The man who in 
one supreme gesture could offer union to Ffanoe, who, 
in another, could wipe out the misunderstandings with 
Russia of a generation was not lacking in the traditional 
power of the aristocracy to suit the event to the occasion. 
.1 know how deep is the inspiration Mr. Ohurchill has 
given to free men not merely in Britain but all over 
the world. I yield to no one in my admiration of its 
quality. 

Yet I suggeirt that Mr. Ohurchill is as blind to the 
real nature of this war as Burke was blind to the nature 
of the French Revolution. That is why he seeks to 
wage total war without adapting the framework of our 
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productive relations to its consequences. That is why 
he can at once proclaim that we fight for democracy and 
freedom and leave unresolved the problem of our rela* 
tions with India. That, also, is why he insists that ho 
is concerned with the maintenance of “traditional” 
Britain, why, again, he has failed to understand what 
the amendment of the Trades Disputes Act of 1927 — for 
which his own responsibility is so heavy — would mean 
to millions of workers. The premisses of Mr. Churchill’s 
thinking are set by the old world that is dying, as 
Burke’s were set in 1789; he is unable to see, as Burke 
was unable to see, the outlines of the new world that is 
struggling to be bom. 

And if Mr. Churchill, with his great gifts of heart 
and head, his courage in taking risksi his noble inability 
to accept defeat, thus looks to prescription for the sources 
of his insight, it is hardly surprising that those whom he 
leads should rarely see beyond his vision. Lord Halifax 
speaks in terms of that doctrine of Christian stewardship 
which the Church has preached for two thousand years 
without being able to apply it; the significance of a doct- 
rine which has adjusted itself to slavery and feudalism 
and capitalism does not seem to dawn upon his mind. Mr. 
Eden renews the i4eology of Tory democracy, much in the 
accents of the Disraeli who wrote SyhU\ but he does not 
seem to infer from its postulates the continued existence 
of a privileged class which, historically, has only feli^ the 
claims of noblesse dbiige when it felt it could afford them 
without undue sacrifice of what makes for the hold of 
privilege upon a class. Sir Kingsley Wood, so long and 
so persistently blind to the implications of Hitlerism, 
represents the orthodox outlook ■ of the-business man’s 
conservatism; the bills must be met because bankruptcy 
is dishonourable and inflation dangerous; but thwe has 
been no word from Sh* Elingsley Wood to suggest that 
we have reached an epoch where new economic and 
social conceptions are urgent. ' ^ 

The major party in the National (Jovemment, in a 
word, moves to a planned society without any serious 
effort to formulate to itself the nature or the possibilities 
of planning; it assumes that somehow, what Mr. Ohur- 
chill has called a “feyr practical measures of reconstruct 
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tion" will meet the case. Yet it is uneasily aware that 
it in fact faces implications of revolutionary magnitude 
even. while it pursues the historic policy of “muddling 
through.” It is, of course, the fact that it pursues this 
policy which leads the Communist Party to insist that a 
violent revolution is inescapable. Unless there is ad- 
justment by consent resort to violence is written in the 
nature of the things we clearly confront. 

The Communist prophecy may well be right; though 
upon it there are two things of importance to say. There 
is no reason, in the first place, to assume that the 
working-class would be successful in a violent revolution 
unless those conditions existed which made for success. 
I cannot easily conceive their existence here save after 
a long experience- of tyrannical government; and, of 
that experience, there is so far no evident sign. The 
second reason goes to the root of the Communist philo- 
sophy of history. That philosophy omits to notice that 
the triumph of the bourgeoisie over the feudal aris- 
tocracy was not won until it had achieved predominant 
economic power in society and was able, by its expeti- 
enoe and capacity, directly to charge itself with the 
governance of the state. It dominated the property- 
relations; it had transformed the oultjoral. It was not 
until both processes were complete that it was able to 
conclude the final step of capturing the state-power. 
The- workers in Britain have accomplished neither of 
these things. Predominant eoonomio power is still, 
overwhelmingly, in the hands of the middle class; and 
the culture of our society is only beginning to be affected 
by the change in the productive forces of our civilization. 
The danger we confront is that -the example of the 
Soviet Union — an example still solitary in character — 
should lead to -a premature adventurism which invites 
the suspension of the democratic process from motives 
similar to those which have led to its overthrow abroad, 

I am not denying for one moment the urgency of a 
profound change in the productive relations of our 
society; on the contrary, I have argued that it is the 
necessary condition for the resumption of expanding 
welfare, the basis, therefore, upon which alone we are. 
likely, to. maintain democratic government in Britain, 
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But I am arguing, also, that unless this profound change 
is made with a sufficient volume of consent to make 
violent resistance seem an illegitimate gamble to the 
ruling class, it is likely, in our special circumstances, to 
be an illegitimate gamble on the part of the workers 
also. From this I draw two inferences. I' draw the 
inference first that the mental climate of profound 
change is available to us only in the period when the 
gravity of danger breaks down, over wide areas of 
opinion, the normal inhibitions of privilege. I draw the 
inference, second, that if this opportunity, now available 
to us, is missed the working-class will only be in a 
position successfully to defend its right to embark upon 
such changes when it has become, by constitutional 
means the accepted govenynent of the country. 

I have already discussed the first of these inferences; 

I have explained why the Conservative Party — essen- 
tially the political instrument of economic and social 
privilege in Britain — ^is unlikely from its constitution to 
see far enough into the nature of things to abdicate 
from -the possession of power. The second inference 
assumes that, at -the close of this war, there are three 
possibilities before us. It is possible that the Conserva- 
tive Party will retain office and approach the task of 
reconstruction in- a spirit which denies the need for' pro- 
found change. In that event, its inability to create the 
conditions of expanding welfare will be rapidly demon- 
strated. It will then either be compelled to give way 
to the Labour Party,- or, in one form or another, to make 
hn end of Parliamentary Democracy in this "country. If 
it gives way to the Labour Party the latter would then 
have at least the opportunity of initiating fundamental 
change; and because, by hypothesis, public opimon would 
be on its side, it would embark upon its experimehts in 
the favourable condition that its opponents were on the 
defensive and discredited. Or it is possible, in ' the 
second place, that the mood of the people at the end of 
the wai; will result in a direct victory for the Labour 
Party. In that event, once more, it will have a consti- 
tutional title to embark upon experiment, and the povror' , 
of its opponeuts'to resist, while far from broken, vjill ^ 
seriously weakened • by the strateigio ‘ position it . ■ will 
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occupy. 

Both of these possibilities depend, in the' context of 
our power to maintain social peace, upon the quality of 
the intellectual and spiritual preparation of the Labour 
Party for its task. It will have to know with precision 
what it wants to do. It will have to be prepared to do 
it in a temper of courage and resolution. It will have 
to be built of the men and women fitted to be the 
instruments of these great ends. How far can we be 
sure that the necessary quality will be forthcoming ? 

It is a diflBcult question to answer. The achieve- 
ments of the Labour movement of Great Britain are, on 
any showing, very great. To have built the co-operative 
societies and the trade unions in less than a century of 
effort is an achievement of a high order. In local go- 
vernment, not least in London, it has shown in the last 
generation a quality at least as great as that of either 
of its rivals. In certain aspects of its two periods as a 
government, above all in international affairs, it showed 
a grasp of realities which, had its term of ofifice not been 
abruptly terminated in 1931, might well have saved 
Europe from the present conflict; and it is worth noting 
that, in the two crises of 1939 and 1940, it gave that 
lead to the nation upon which, as events have shown, 
its independence and safety hung. It commands a 
voluntary devotion and loyalty from its members which 
no other party in the country can rival. 

All this is true, I think, and important on any 
balanced estimate. But it would be foolish. to deny that 
there are grave weaknesses in the Labour Party which 
no honest observer can view without alarm. The road 
td authority in its ranks is hard and long; it tends, there- 
fore, to be a party leadership in which belongs to men 
in late middle age when something, at any rate, of the 
energy and flexibility of mind has gone in all but ex- 
traordinary men. ' Great social changes are usually the 
■work of a young government, e^ecially in a revolu- 
tionary time. The weakness of the Labour Party in the 
years since 1919 has been its inability to adapt its forms 
.to . the claims of youth to representation. It has few 
• young men among its members in the House of Oom- 
mons;. proportionately, it has still fewer among its 
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adopted candidates. Its tendency is to regard the safe 
seat in the House as the proper reward of long trade 
union service; and not a few of its representatives in 
Parliament enter it at an age when there is little 
prospect of a creative political career. Nor can it 
hope like its rivals, to persuade its older members to 
retire to a dignified retreat; financial compulsion makes 
it necessary for most of them to go on until defeat or 
death. Anyone who knows at first hand something of 
the economic tragedy that resignation involves in most 
instances will realize the gravity of this problem. No 
party, to put it bluntly, can hope to govern this country 
after the war until it has made room in the House of 
Commons for a full representation of the generation 
which will have fought the war. The Labour Party has 
not yet shown signs of an ability to meet this problem. 

This is, no doubt, a weakness that it is possible to 
correct by suitable procedural changes. But it is im- 
porfcant to emphasize that the real need of the Labour 
Party lies in a different sphere. It requires to recover 
the faith and enthusiasm of its pioneers; it requires, £ilso, 
the power to communicate them to an area of the 
population far wider than the ranks of the trade unions 
to whom it now predominantly appeals. It has got to 
make the man of science, the technician, the managerial 
class, recognize that the kind of society for which it 
stands offers them an opportunity, a power, and a 
security; which they cannot attain under the present 
order. It has got to win for a planned democracy groups 
that have so far largely failed to recognize its olmma, 
groups, moreover, upon whose contribution the success 
of a planned democracy in large part depends. 

To win those groups, as I think, there is need of 
something like a spiritual revolution in the Labour 
Party itself; and one of the gravest issues of tbis_ epdoh 
is whether that revolution can be made in the time at 
our disposal. That, spiritual revolution is not easy to 
define. It means the capacity to train leaders who are 
able to put the long-term view ahead of the short-terin 
view, who can say with emphasis to their followers that 
a really adequate educational system is worth more in 
the and to the -v^orkers than half ap hour off the day or 
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an extra shilling on the daily wage. It means also the 
capacity to choose leaders who do not accept the 
bureaucrat’s plea that this innovation is dangerous or 
that this vested interest is too powerful to offend. It 
means the willingness, in short, to train leaders who 
will have the courage to demand from the movement 
sacrifices of the scale that the building of a planned 
society will require. And I do not think the Labour Party 
will have, at least in due proportion, leaders of his 
quality until the working-class movement has the 
knowledge which an understanding of the issues neces- 
sarily exacts from those who propose to embark upon 
great changes. 

Here, as I think, is the grave danger implicit in the 
class-structure of British society. Its imperial and eco- 
nomic supremacy was for so long unchallenged that not 
since the seventeenth century has it given to intelli- 
gence that place in public affairs to which it is entitled. 
We are paying now a heavy price for that partnership 
of gentleman, lawyer, and business man to whose hands, 
for two centuries and a half, our destiny has been 
confided.' They built a dualistio Britain in which there 
was absent that full interpenetration of mind between 
classes which we now require. We had two systems of 
education; we had an army in which, as M^r. Lloyd 
George has told us, birth and deportment were more 
important than intelHgenoe; we had a church in which 
“good form” was more important than either saintliness 
or learning; we had a diplomacy whose practitioners 
were hardly even aware of the existence of nine-tenths 
of the population in the states to which they were 
accredited. Until the end of the last war, a man had 
to leave the working-class in order to have an effective 
place in the government of the country. In the inter- 
war years it was what Mr. Justice Holmes called the 
“inarticulate major premiss” of the system that, if 
Labour was permitted to take office, its leaders should 
not act upon the postulates of action by the preaching 
of which they arrived at office. Even the leaders of 
the trade unions become, in considerable measure, 
members of the middle class in habit and in standard of 
life as they arrive at power; and their children become 
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members of the class to -which their parents have been 
promoted. 

It is a system which has bred, in almost every walk 
of life, extraordinary individuals; and, until quite re- 
cently, it has had a sense of seomity which enabled it 
to display a gracious tolerance hardly known elsewhere. 
But it is not a system which has deliberately and con- 
sciously set itself the purpose of elevating the common 
man; that has been a casual by-product of its organiza- 
tion. I-ts cure for poverty has been charitable effort; its 
cure for ignorance has been an educational system 
which ended, for the great mass of the people, at the 
very point where knowledge begins to exercise its fasci- 
nation. We have lived so long upon the accumulated 
results of our primacy that we adjust ourselves with 
difficulty to the idea that the canons of survival are no 
longer those by which our prirqaoy was won. We have 
entered a period in which, whatever the value of the 
extraordinary individual, the future of our society 
depends upon our power and our willingness to organize 
the elevation of the common man,, if we are to remain 
a democratic society. 

This, it is worth remembering, is the warning that 
Matthew Arnold gave to the Victorian age; a warning 
that went in large part unheeded. For it is a fatal 
indictment of our rulers in the inter-war years that when 
our economic system bred millions of unemployed their 
zeal for the privileges they enjoyed should have failed to 
arouse in them any desire to scrutinize its foundations. 
A society cannot hope to endure when one-tenth of its 
adult workers are allowed, over years to rot on the dole 
without creating a sense of personal responsibility in its 
•rulers. A society cannot, either, hope to survive which 
does not attempt, as in the inter- war years we did not 
attempt, to make the relations of production propor- 
tionate to the forces of production. ISTotbing, so far, has 
been Ba,id by the representatives of the ruling class 
during.-fche war which suggests that they see the need to 
make the attempt. The leaders of the Labour Party 
have proclaimed the neeid. But I do not th ink they will 
convince the mass of the, nation of their own faith in 
their principles until they are. insistent upon their 
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applioation. One practical example is more exhilarating 
than a dozen eloquent manifestos. 

We have got to build an equal society in the next 
generation or we must abandon the democratic experi- 
ment; that is the stark alternative before us. It is an 
immense experiment. It has never been successfully 
attempted even by peaceful means. Were we to embark 
upon it now there are two reasons why we could reason- 
ably hope to carry it through. The first is the degree 
to which men’s minds are attuned to the temper of in- 
novation; the expectation of great changes is in the 
mental climate of this war. The second is the degree 
to which the awareness of our common danger makes for 
the acceptance of experiment which, three years ago, 
might well have broken the unity of the nation. Great 
leadership to-day could plan a revolution by consent it 
will not be open to us to-morrow to make. 

That cannot be said too often, and it cannot be said 
too insistently. A total war which threatens the na- 
tional existence calls either for great victories or great 
measures; no people, as the French example shows, 
survives a total war on a diet of great rhetoric merely. 
When we are in the presence of revolutionary forces 
whose impact touches the foundation of our national life 
we cannot ignore their existence; and it is the outstand- 
ing weakness of our present leadership that it seeks to 
ignore them. That is why, as I have said, the duty of 
the leaders of the Labour Party is to insist that the 
principles for which it stands should receive fulfilment 
to-day; left as half-promises for the aftermath of victory 
they will then rnerely tear asunder what to-day they 
could aspire to unite. For if it was clear that the revolu- 
tion by consent was the price of victory, the nation 
would insist that the revolution be made. It is the 
supreme inheritance of its traditions that it contemplates 
no alternative to victory but annihilation. 

But exactly as the appropriate moment is now, so, in 
all' likelihood, we shall pay the penalty for allowing it 
to pass by. In all revolutions there comes a period of 
inertia when the fatigue of the effort compels a pause 
in the process of innovation. That period is bound to 
come with the cessation of hostilities. After a life on 
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the heights the human constitution seems to demand 
tranquillity and relaxation, To insist, in the period of 
pause, that we gird up our loins for a new and difficult 
journey, above all for a journey into the unknown, is to 
ask the impossible; the great rebellion is followed by 
the Restoration. When hostilities against Nazism cease, 
men will want, more than anything, a routine of 
thought and habit which does not compel the painful 
adaptation of their minds to disturbing excitement. 
Thinking government is a specific for the extraordinary 
time. With normal relations restored thinking govern- 
ment always appears to the vested interests of a socie'ty 
a luxury it cannot afford. 

My argument is, therefore, the obvious one that we 
must find the plane on which democracy can function 
after the war during its course, or we are unlikely to 
find it at all. That lesson seems to me the outstanding 
inference from the experience of the inter-war years; 
above all, it is the outstanding inference from the tragic 
experience of France. In the grim crucible of war, a 
nation can build that pattern of reform which makes 
possible recovery after the war; in peace it is compelled, 
as the New Deal has demonstrated so conclusively in 
America, to choose between recovery and reform. But 
we face the issue that recovery upon the basis of the 
productive relations of the pre-war epoch is no longer 
compatible with the resumption of expanding welfare. 
That was already clear before 1939. It explained the 
growing suspicion of the democratic principle among all 
those who found in its application a threat to the 
interests they believed • to be jeopardized by that prin- 
ciple. A war for democracy which does not create the 
conditions in which the democratic principle is viable 
is no more likely to attain its purpose than was the war, 
of 1914. No one who lived through the days of triumph 
after November 11, 1918, can doubt the will of men to 
“make the world safe for democracy.” But the condi- 
tions of safety had not been created when men were 
ready to accept them; and a will that functions in the 
abeenoe of the conditions required for its fulfilment is 
bound to remain a vain and empty thing. No talk of 
reconstruction after the war will give it a^ured founda- 
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tions. Either we make the revolution during its course, 
or it will be forced upon us at its conclusion. But, in the 
latter event, democracy and freedom will be its first 
victims. 



Chapter VI 

THE INTERNATIONAL ASPECT 

I 

At the end of the last war, hopes were high that the 
main problems of power-politics had at last been solved. 
Democratic government seemed everywhere triumphant; 
the establishment of the League of Nations seemed to 
provide machinery through which disarmament and the 
peaceful settlement of international disputes might be 
expected. The reaction against militarism' was pro- 
found; and the anxiety of men to turn to tasks of 
creative reconstruction was one of the obvious features 
of the political landscape. Even to so cool and detached 
an observer as Field-Marshal Smuts it seemed clear that 
we had reached one of those epochs where “humanity 
had struck its tents and was on the march.” 

Within a decade of the Peace of Versailles the facts 
had made havoc of the dream. This was not, I think, 
because the treaty there made was inherently a bad 
one; most of its more obvious errors had, in any case, 
been corrected by 1929. It was rather that the states- 
men who presided over it made, so to say, the wrong 
treaty. They were already confronted by the problems 
of the twentieth century; they solved the problems they 
inherited from '^e nineteenth, and tr^ed ^at the 
XiCague of Nations would answer those with which they 
omitted to deal. "lA^at they forgot was, first, that they 
had failed to create the conditions under which the 
League could answer them, and, second, that their mul- 
tiplication of sovereign states created, as it reaffirmed, a 
body of vested interests which would be bound, as they 
gathered momentum, to intensify the disproportion bet- 
ween the problems of the League and its power to solve 
them. • , 

For the central issue ■ which was already vital at 
Versailles was the breakdown of the productive relations 
of capitalist-society, if these were to be set within the 
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framework of democratic institutions — and that break- 
down was exacerbated by the American disillusion 
which resulted in its return to isolationism. The suspen- 
sion of its welcome to immigrants from Europe, and its 
adoption of a hlgh-lariif policy, in fact combined to shut 
off the safety-valve of an economically interdependent 
world. Once the first glow of post-war emotionalism 
had passed, it was obvious that the future meant either 
such an adjustment of productive relations as would 
enable democracy to survive, or, as the alternative, a 
struggle for survival between groups of nation-states 
which would, sooner or later, mean a second world-war. 

And, on the international stage, this is the central 
theme of the inter- war years. It is a contrast between 
immense potential production and actual widespread 
poverty. It is a contrast between eager hopes and bitter 
frustrations. No reader of the literature of these years, 
above all of its economic literature, can fail to oteerve 
the width of the abyss which separated the expectations 
men had formed, and the capacity of statesmen, within 
the framework of existing productive relations, to satisfy 
them. The scene seemed set for an economics of abund- 
ance; the vested interests of the productive relations 
compelled an economics of scarcity. The victorious na- 
tions, within that framework, were above all anxious 
to maintain their inherited advantages; the defeated or 
disappointed nations were above all anxious to find 
ways of overcoming their inferior position. The pro- 
ductive relations created, as it were, an upper limit of 
possible adjustment which was completely inadequate 
to the problems set for the statesmen of the .major 
powers. 

Most of the, diagnosis of the issue in these years, 
especially the academic diagnosis, was beside the point, 
because it assumed that, given goodwill, the problem 
set was soluble within the categories enforced by the 
existing productive relations. There were thinkers, like 
Professor Gilbert MuiTay,- who . argued that the main 
need was to abrogate sovereignty; an argument which 
assumed that the sovereignty of the state is like a tap 
which can be turned on or off at will, instead of seeing 
that the sovereignty of the. state is an instrument for 
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protecting a given system of productive relations, and 
that _ only a revolutionary change in these makes it 
politically possible to abrogate the sovereignty of the 
state. Others, like Professor Lionel Robbins, traced the 
malaise to the abandonment of laissez-faire, ■without, 
seemingly, perceiving that this abandonment had itself 
been the outcome of the experience of laissez-faire in 
action. 

What because, above all, evident in the inter* war 
years was the dependence of democratic institutions upon 
an economics of expansion. Once that was unavailable, 
the contradiction between the implications of capitalism 
and the implications of democracy could not be over- 
come. Fear that the Russian experience might be re- 
peated put the beneficiaries of capitalism everywhere 
on their guard; and where the tradition of democracy 
was weak, as in Italy and Germany, its overthrow was 
accomplished -with relative ease. But because, as I 
have sought to show in an earlier chapter, its replace- 
ment by Fascism still left the major problems of a 
contracting capitalism unsolved, the makers of Fascist 
states were compelled to embark upon an imperialist 
policy as the price of their internal security. But this 
they could not do without a threat to their rivals. 
Mussolini, no doubt, was not powerful enough to chal- 
lenge alone any of the major powers; he had to content 
himself with minor loot which whetted, without satisfy- 
ing, the appetite of his people. Hitler had to spend the 
first five years of his authority in the concealment of his 
true purposes while he posed, in his anti-Bolshevist 
crusade, as the enemy of the enemy of all capitalist 
interests. He sprang only when he thought, not wholly 
without justice, that a lightning war would take him 
directly to his objective. If the West acquiesced in his 
assault upon Russia, he was the master of Europe, if 
not of the world. If the West resisted, his speedy 
triumph over its resistance would put him in a position 
where his power would be unbreakable. 

Once the attack had been launched, the technological 
foundations of modem warfare made it rapidly assume 
the character of a world-struggle far more intense, and 
much wider in its implications, than the war of 1914-18. 

81 
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It: has become certain that either Fascism must triumph 
completely or be defeated completely; between these 
alternatives there is no middle way. And if we assume 
the defeat of Fascism, the problem of international 
relationships at once presses itself upon us as, in sub- 
stance, the problem left unsolved by the axxthors of the 
peace of Versailles — that of the productive relations of 
the modern world. For let us be clear that the destruc- 
tion of Fascism does not of itself create the conditions 
in which democracy and freedom are safe; it merely 
creates the conditions in which, because their chief 
enemy is removed, their safety permits of being or- 
ganized. It still leaves us with the issue of achieving 
that organization. 

Nothing^ is more dangerous than to underestimate 
the difficulties of this organization. It is easy to draw 
up paper Utopias, Anglo-American Union, European 
Federation, a new League of Nations, and so forth. 
Our chief concern must be to remember that democracy 
and freedom flourish when economic systems expand, 
and not otherwise; and that within the productive rela- 
tions of the existing order, the principles of no major 
na.tion-8tate, except those of the Soviet Union, permit 
this expansion. We must set this concern in the back- 
ground of the realization that the productive capacity of 
the world, and especially of the United States, will have 
enormously increased by the end of the war, and that, 
if the principles of ownership and control remain un- 
changed, there will be no increase in the effective 
demand corresponding to that increase in productive 
capacity. The military defeat of the Fascist powers, 
this is to say, will leave us confronting, though far more 
intensely, all the problems that we confronted on No- 
vember 11, 1918. Only by organizing the conditions in 
which an economics of expansion again becomes possible 
have we the hope of solving them. 

That means, quite simply, raising the standard of life 
all over the world, and, particularly, in those areas, 
China, India, South-Eastern Europe, South America, 
where it is to-day pitifully low. lie secret of peace is 
the enlargement of effective demand; without that 
achievement this war will have been fought in. vain. 
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But to enlarge it means a planned economy for the 
many; and a grim historic experience ought to convince 
us that this is not possible within the present relations 
of production. Unless, therefore, we can transcend them, 
the character of the post-war period already defines 
itself. A boom will be followed by a slump; there will 
bo hurried attempts at some partial and fragmentary 
“New deal” expenditure upon which will result in an 
upward turn of trade. We shall then be warned by 
business men of the danger of government intervention, 
and there will develop that clash between progressive 
governments and the interests of property wMch defines 
the age-long antagonism between recovery and reform. 
An intenser economic nationalism will again emerge 
while the specialists offer remedies which no government 
will have the courage, and few will have the power, to 
attempt. The institutions we shall have constructed to 
maintain peace will find their authority slowly eroded 
by their inability to deal with conditions outside their 
postulates of action. Among the masses there will 
develop an angry disillusion at the second frustration of 
the brave new world they were promised; and among 
the forces of privilege there will develop an angry fear 
at the im’oads upon their privileges the expectations of 
the masses seem to threaten. To the masses the war 
for democracy and freedom will appear an empty sham; 
to the privileged, them expression of anger at the sham 
will seem a threat to law and order which promises 
only anarchy and confusion. Onoe again we shall find 
that we have not enough in common to decide our 
differences by consent. We shall move from an age of 
conflict between nations to an age of conflict between 
classes; and, where the forces of privilege find a new 
Hitler as their instrument, the success of counter-revo- 
lution in some major state will at least imply, and may 
well involve, the prospect of a new world-war. 

This diagnosis may have more immediacy than we 
like to admit to ourselves. For, on the assumption of a 
victory for the United Nations in this war, there are no 
certain indications that the purposes they hold in com- 
mon can be maintained. The hate and ruin the war 
yrill have imposed are bound to go deep; on no showing 
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will it be easy to transmute them into constructive 
channels. The policing of Europe and Asia by- the 
victors up to that stage where, in Germany, Italy, and 
Japan, they have stable governments in being to which 
the normal tasks of statehood can be entrusted raises, 
at the very outset, an immense question: for what pur- 
pose are they to be policed? If, for example, the 
military defeat of Hitler is followed in Germany by a 
Communist revolution will its policies be accepted by 
the other United Nations, apart from Russia ? And if 
the German example were to spread to France, for 
instance, and to Italy, what, again, would be their 
attitude ? And is it likely that most of the provisional 
governments now in London can hope, if they return to 
their native lands, to attain serious relevance to the 
problems they will confront without undertaking large- 
scale econojnio changes which sweep out of existence the 
prescriptive privileges they now so predominantly ex- 
press and by which, also, they are predominantly 
sustained ? 

We are in a realm, in fact, which goes far deeper 
than the questions of frontiers, armaments, and mino- 
rities by which we were obsessed in the inter- war years. 
We have got to learn to think of these matters as 
symptoms of deeper causes we have to tackle. It is the 
outstanding experience of the Soviet Union that the pro- 
blem of nationalities is soluble on a plane of economic 
equality, where this is absent, a frontier is a tlueat and a 
minority an almost inevitable source of trouble. It is 
not enough for the United Nations to agree upon ends 
which, formally, announce that these issues have been 
met. It is the rhetoric merely of statesmanship to 
announce great ends without organizing the conditions 
which give realistic availability to those ends. These 
conditions, I suggest, are, overwhelmingly, a question 
of the relations of production in the post-war era; and 
upon the nature of those relations none of the United 
Nations, except Russia, is yet committed. Most of their 
governments, indeed, have shrunk from facing the ques- 
tion of their nature for fear of the decision’s impact 
upon the unity of its people. 

It is, I think, one of the clear lessons of the inter-war 
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years that while the interest of a Communist state, like 
that of Russia, is peace, since peace is the condition of 
the success of its experiment, the interest of capitalist 
states is held to be threatened by its successful develop- 
ment. That is why, as I have already argued, even the 
statesmen of the capitalist democracies did not, in its 
early phases, at least, regard the anti-Bokhevik crusade 
of Hitler as unwelcome. A society of states can permit 
wide disparities of system in an age of economic expan- 
sion; in an age of economic contraction, like our own, a 
state which destroys privilege is bound to seem a 
challenge to states which maintain it. Not unless the 
conditions of expansion are renewed is there the likeli- 
hood that they can live together in peace. That is why 
any profound social revolution, being, in its nature, a 
doctrinal revolution, puts vested interest® all over the 
world on the defensive. That was the effect of the 
French and Russian Revolutions; and it is not accident 
that, in 1848, all the forces of reaction in Europe com- 
bined to suppress the rising hopes of the t^d estate, 
From this angle, _ I see no merit in international pro- 
grammes of institutional change which do not deal, from 
the outset, with the relations of production in such a 
manner as to make possible renewed access to the 
economics of expansion. The protagonists of Anglo- 
American union, for example, would not, even if they 
achieved their aim, do more, granted the persistence of 
the present relations of production in both states, than 
strengthen the power of Anglo-American imperialism. 
It can doubtless be argued that this imperialism has 
been, on either side^ less evil than the alternative im- 
perialisms which are, or have been, its rivals; those of 
Spain, for example, of Japan, and quite certainly that 
iffitlerite imperialism with which Britain and America 
are now looked in deadly combat. An Anglo-American 
imperialism might be able, for a whole epoch, to keep 
the peace by the massive power its resources would 
make possible. But there is no reason to suppose that 
it would not face the historic dilemma of aril imperial- 
isms — either that, in a period of economic contraction, it 
lived by its power to exploit abroad, or was faced, at 
home, by the Qontr^^diction between capitalism and 
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democracy. Once the productive potentialities of modern 
industry and agriculture imply an intevconnacted world- 
market, Anglo-Ame]“ican unity is, on a capitalist basis, 
unrelated to the problems of a creative peace. 

Nor, as I think, arc the proponents of a Federal 
Europe in better case. For, once more, if its productive 
relations remain upon the present basis, it confronts two 
difficulties that it is powerless to solve. If it is built 
upon freedom of trade within the Em*opean unity so 
made, it is likely merely to stereotype the existing 
distribution of economic power within its area; and it 
becomes a potential threat to American markets in the 
Far East and South America. In so far as the threat is 
successful, it then prevents the full use by the United 
States of its power to produce; so far, it diminishes the 

S ower of the United States to increase the standard of 
fe of its citizens. And the idea of a Federal Europe, 
again upon the present basis of productive relations, 
raises the problem, so acute between the North and 
South in the United States, of the free movement of 
capital within its area to obtain the advantage of cheap 
labour conditions. In the age of giant industry, the 
absence of uniform standards in the labour market 
creates problems of increasing complexity. Is there, for 
instance, to be compulsory trade unionism in the Euro- 
pean mining industry ? If not, is the reply of the British 
coal-owners to a strike of British miners for higher 
wages to be the introduction, say, of Polish miners into 
British mines? Is it likely that this could bo attempted 
without violence? If it were successfully attempted 
would not its result be a general lowering of the minere’ 
standard of life in Britain ? Is not the probability, as a 
matter of psychological fact, that freedom of migration 
would have to be forbidden in the federation V Is the 
idea of a Europen federation real in which a prohibition 
has to be laid on the free movement of persons ? And 
does not the corporate charaoter of modern private 
enterprise, especially with its international ramifica- 
tions, require the establishment of a unifoi’in standard of 
labour, conditions if we are to prevent the exploitation 
of the backward areas at the expense of the more 
adyar^qed ? Granted, in fact, the genei-al character of 
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the relations of production at tho present time, a Euro- 
pean federation might well have economic imphcations 
that wero reactionary rather than progressive. 

Nor is it easy to see that a reconstitution of the 
League of Nations would solve our problems, unless its 
basis wero drastically revised. For tho problem of 
keeping the peace — tho main reason for the League’s 
creation — is only in pai't a matter that depends upon 
the wills of men. For those wills, after all, are deter- 
mined by the environment in which they have to func- 
tion. If they relate to common interests, they can move 
on common lines; but if tho interests are not held in 
common, the drive of each will becomes different in 
character. So much of our throught is the product of our 
situation, that a different situation begets a different 
pattern of thought, and this, in its turn, leads to pur- 
poses not less capable of dividing than of uniting. It is 
not merely a question, important though th^ is, of 
abolishing that rule of unanimity which, between 1919 
and 1939, was so grave a hindrance to international 
legislation. Oosmo])oHtan law-making l)ecomes a prac- 
ticable proposition when either tho states involved in 
the process have an approximately equal interest in its 
results, 01 * are not powerful enough to risk a breach of 
the law. Where a state is convinced that some proposal 
is ruinous to its interests, if it is strong enough, it will, 
fight rather than give way. 

I do not think it is a sufficient answer to this view to 
say that, after the experience of this war, we shall 
organize collective security against aggression. In all 
probability we shall. But the real question, turns upon 
the durability of the organization we build. Our interest 
must be not in the pattern of international institutions 
which witliin a brief time of victory, it is possible to get 
accepted; our interest must rather be in the pattern be- 
hind which there is likely to be an effective sanction say 
thirty years from now. Collective security can be or- 
ganized on a durable foundation if tho conditions exist 
which give tho major states of the world a direct and 
equal interest in applying its authority against a pos- 
sible or actual aggressor. But anyone who examines 
either the Sino-Japanese dispute, or the conquest of 
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Abyssinia by Italy, will see that neither goodwill nor 
the necessary power is sufficient in the absence of an 
interest in the full application of the principle. All the 
smaller European powers disliked German aggression 
after 1933; but none of them was willing to risk its 
neutrality in the service of the only principle which 
could have made that neutrality have meaning. 

It must, moreover, be understood that once we create 
a system of sanctions against the use of war as an 
instrument of state-policy, we are creating conditions 
which either stereotype the status quo of some given 
moment, or else compel the abrogation of tho sovere- 
ignty of the state. The retention of sovereignty in the 
state stereotypes the status quo because no ^ state is 
prepared peacefully to surrender some interest it deems 
vital; that is why it retains its character as sovereign. 
That is why, to take an obvious example, though Great 
Britain signed, in 1930, the Optional Clause of the Per- 
manent International Court, it reserved from its appli- 
cation certain regions in which it regarded itself as 
having a special interest; which was, in fact, another 
way of saying that it would defend this interest by 
force unless a change in the status quo were made with 
its consent. 

But we must be quite clear what is involved in the 
alternative conclusion that states will agree to the 
abrogation of their sovereignty. For all efifeotivo pur- 
poses, this means the limitation of the power of the 
great states; the resources required by the technology 
and scale of modern warfare have already made sovere- 
ignty impossible for minor states. To speak of Denmark 
or of Portugal as sovereign states is to dwell in a purely 
formal realm. In the world of hard fact, it is, to-day, 
the United States, the Soviet Union, Great Britain, 
Germany, and Japan that are truly sovereign; to- 
morrow, perhaps, China and India, and, it may te, 
E^ance once more. But the essence of sovereignty is, 
as Bodin said, the power to give orders to all and to 
receive orders from none; in the international sphere, 
it is the. power, if challenged, to impose its will by the 
, sword. The sovereignty of any state is tho supreme 
coercive power which its government operates against 
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any rival contender for its possession, internal or ex- 
ternal. But the character of a government, the ends, 
therefore, for which, if it can, it will exercise its 
supreme coercive power, are set by the parallelogram of 
forces in the society which it controls. The determining 
factor in that parallelogram is the relations of produc- 
tion in the society. To surrender sovereignty, therefore, 
is for any state to surrender the power its government 
oxei'cises of maiirtaining any given relations of produc- 
tion within the society. 


II 

Here, as I think, is the real core of the international 
problem. Unless we learn to see that the political 
chu ranter of a given nation-state is the result of the 
experience embodied in its particular system of prpduo- 
tive relations, that the forms always express the drive 
of the interests these relations involve, we cannot 
understand the questions we have to answer. Great 
Britain is a capitalist democracy because, in the three 
centuries siuoo the Stuarts began to reign, that was the 
I'orni of state which best suited the way in which our 
relations of production developed. The small oligarchy 
of proporty-owners, landed and industrial, which limited 
the i)ower of the Grown in its own interest between 1642 
and 1688, gave way to bourgeois democracy after 1832 
because the emphasis of the Revolution Settlement no 
longer suited the requirements of the shape the relations 
of production had taken by that time. 1832, in subs- 
tance, was a conquest of Britain by the industrial 
middle class with the support of the workers; but, once 
the conquest was, for practical purposes, complete, the 
industrial middle class joined hands with the landed, 
mainly aristocratic, Britain it had conquered to exercise 
the sovereignty of the state for their .joint interest; the 
workers had to fight their way to each item of their 
share in the new dispensation, and it was only because 
the new ch^acter of the productive relations coincided 
with an epoch of iipniense economic expansion that 
their straggle did not assume, as the Chartist Move- 
ment shows it nearly did assume, a revolutionary 

S2 
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character. So far, the delicate union wliich capitalist 
democracy represents has been successful in Britain be- 
cause the immense accumulation of wealth achieved by 
the ruling class in tho epoch of expansion enabled it, if 
with increasing difficulty, to satisfy the established 
expectations of tho workers. The British problem is 
how to continue that process of satisfaction within tho 
frame of capitalist democracy, as the standard of ex- 
pectation increases and the period of expansion comes, 
as within the existing system of productive relations it 
has clearly come, to a decisive end. 

It is worth compai ing the British pattern with those 
of Germany, the United States, and Russia, in l)voad 
historical terms. In Germany there was not, as in 
Britain and France, a middle-class revolution which 
established a capitalist democracy; particularism pre- 
vented Gorman unity until 1870 and the late develop- 
ment of industrialif!ation made the attempt to demo- 
cratize German institutions in 1848 abortive. When the 
revolution was effected; after the defeat of 1918, the 
pattern of the Weimar Republic was already obsolete. 
Partly, this was because its relations of production were 
already in contradiction with its forces of production; 
the epoch in which capitalist democracy could expand 
peacefully was aheady over; there was not the leeway, 
either in time or in accumulated wealth, for the ruling 
class of Germany to make the concessions to the workers 
which would satisfy them without a fatal injury to its 
position as a ruling class. When, to this, are added the 
grave psychological results of defeat, foreign control, 
and the destruction of the lower middle-class seomdty by 
inflation, it was clear that there was no stability in 
Weimar. It had either to reinforce its democracy by 
transcending its capitalism; or it had to make its rela- 
tions of production secure by safeguarding them against 
the implications of democracy. When it chose the latter, 
with the masses, perhaps, hardly aware of what had 
been chosen, it became the inevitable citadel of counter- 
revolution. 

The American experience, though dramatically 
different in the rhetoric it h^ employed, is really a 
variant upon the experience of Great Britain. lie 
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boundless extent and immense resources seemed to safe- 
guard it, almost by nature, from tho tragedies of a 
Europe racked by ancient national antagonisms and 
deep cl ass- divisions. The United States began without 
the marks of a feudal inheritance and without the 
prejudice . against social equality which is now part of 
the pathology of English life. It was able to offer 
opportunities upon a scale which must have made its 
horizons seem wider to more millions than have dared 
to scan them with hope until the outbreak of the Rus- 
sian Revolution. No modern society, certainly, Jias been 
able to offer greater scope to talent, or a more certain 
refuge from oppression, than did the United States in 
the century and a half from the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Yet, in essence, the outcome of American history is a 
capitalist democracy which faces the same problems as 
Great Britain, even if it has a greater leeway within 
which to solve them. That this might be the case was, 
indeed, foreseen with marvellous insight by Tocqueville 
just over a century ago. He prophesied that if there 
developed in America an excessive concentration of 
economic power in a few hands, so that, as he put it, 
between employers and workers there was a relation 
but not a partnership, that concentration would beget an 
industrial feudalism incompatible with democratic prin- 
ciples. While it is untrue to say that this industrial 
feudalism has arrived — had it done so President Roose- 
velt would not be in tho White House — its arrival is at 
least threatened. American economic expansion, in the 
classic sense, is over; the relations of production deny 
the possibilities of the forces of production in the same 
way as in Great Britain. The standard of life of the 
masses does not satisfy their established expectations; 
the state is everywhere compelled, by tho drive of poli- 
tical democracy, to intervene for its protection. But 
each phase of this intervention is fiercely resented and 
and fiercely resisted by the privileged class; a possitive 
state is denounced as “unamerican”; “true" democracy 
is equated with laissez-faire in every sphere where it 
seeks to aid the under-privileged. Meanwhile the power 
of American production increases without any parallel 
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power, within tVie domestic market, to consunio the 
commodities so made available. There develops tlio 
classic need to capture foreign markets to satisl'y that 
profit-making motive which is the drive oF capitalist 
production. But since America, like Europe, has, as the 
great depression after 1929 made obvious, entered ui)()ii 
the period of economic contraction, its democracy, in 
its present form, can only survive either by becoming 
imperialist or by transcending its capitalist relation, [f 
the future of America were to lie in the first direction 
it could not surrender its sovereignty. For, if its will as 
a state could be bound by the wills of other states, it 
would bo unable to develop an imperialism. That would 
force it to choose between capitalism and democracy; 
and, if it close the first, America, like Hitlerite Ger- 
many, would be driven to aggressive war. That would, 
of course, involve the resumption of sovereignty by tho 
American state; for a declaration of war is tho supreme 
expression of sovereign power, 

I am arguing that tho sovereignty of those major 
states is necessary to the maintenance of the particular 
configuration of economic interests of which, in final 
analysis, it is the protective armament, I am suggesting 
that, historically, the logic of capitalism enables it, in 
its phase of expansion, to marry with political demo- 
cracy because it has then the economic elbow-room 
necessary to satisfy the demand of the masses. But I 
am arguing, also, that, when the phase of contraction 
comes, capitalist democracy must, if it is to continue, 
become imperialist, that this means intornational tension 
and conflict, and that, therefore, the logic of its pro- 
ductive relations requires the retention of sovereignty. 
Since, further, in the epoch of oonti’action tho sovere- 
ignty of the state is incompatiblo with intornational 
organization, it follows that the objectives of tho ITnitod 
■Nations in this war are, in their turn, incompatible 
with the maintenance of democracy on a capitalist 
foundation. 

The modern history of Russia bears out this analysis. 
Under the corrupt and inefficient autocracy of tho Ozars, 
the backwardness of its eopnomio development was 
obvious; but it could not create the conditions of economic 
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progress without also creating conditions fatal to the 
vested interests of that autocracy. When Ozarisin broke 
down under the double strain of mismanagement and 
defeat the Russian bourgeoisie was neither numerous 
nor cx])erienced enough to establish a capitalist demo- 
cracy. The hesitations of those who seized power from 
the feeble bands of Nicholas were fatal to their reten- 
tion of it. Lenin had the genius to see' and ' the resolu- 
tion to fulfil the immense possilnlitios of a combination 
of the peasantry and the urban proletariat against the 
indecisions of the Kerensky regime. He established a 
socialist state which, in its essentials, has been built 
upon the principle of planned production for community 
consumption. And, granted the immense resources of 
the Soviet Union, the absence of the vested claims on 
production there of a privileged class which builds by 
the profit-making motive, there is not, nor can there be, 
a contradiction in the Russian system between the rela- 
tions of production and the forces of production. Russia, 
this is to say, does not need to confront the prospect of 
an epoch when, as with Germany to-day and, it may 
bo, the United States to-morrow, the antithesis between 
capitalism and democracy means a domestic Fascism 
wliicb is inherently compelled to foreign conquest. The 
Russian experiment has, if the United Nations are 
victorious, and if international security bo available to 
it, all the promise and opportunity of the American age 
of expansion without the latent contradictions which 
brought that epoch to a close, 

This is why, always granted external security, the 
Soviet Union does not need sovereignty in the sense in 
which Great Britain or Germany, the United States or 
Japan, requires it. In each of those states supj’eme 
coercive power is in the hands of a class which controls 
the government in the interest of its privileges. It can- 
not siuTonder its sovereignty without danger to those 
privileges. The whole shape of its life is geared to the 
pattern which that class believes to be the safeguard of 
those interests it regards as fundamental. Any attempt 
to change the pattern is resisted; the whole purpose of 
the law is to prevent that change. This is the funda- 
mental fact we have to face when we strip off the 
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massive rationalizations by which a ruling class per- 
suades itself, and, perhaps almost as often, those over 
whom it rules, that the things it believes to be the safe- 
guard of its privileges are part of the permanent order 
of nature. Each element in the foreign policy of the 
capitalist democracies touches the vital nerve-centre of 
some vested interest; an alteration, therefore, in a tariff- 
schedule may be the difference between life and death 
for that vested interest, and, if it be strong enough, it 
will mobilize all its power to prevent an alteration to its 
detriment, even if it be to the common interest that the 
alteration be made. So, to take the supreme instance of 
our time, in order to prevent the development of a 
synthetic oil industry outside of Germany and Italy, 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, during the 
war itself, gave to the German chemical combine the 
secret formulae by which the cost of manufacturing 
synthetic rubber was halved while it denied the use of 
those formulae to the American and British govern- 
ments. Standard Oil, indeed, was almost in alliance 
with interests with which the government of the United 
States was practically at war. 

Sovereignty, in short, is the instrument through 
which the vested interests in any society wage what 
Mr. Brailsford has happily termed the war of steel and 
gold; and, under the cloak of government authority, 
they invoke the half-rational sentiment of nationalism 
to maintain their power abroad. In the sense in which 
there are vested interests in a capitalist society, there 
are no vested interests in the Soviet Union. There are 
inequalities, as I think grave inequalities, of reward; but 
those inequalities do not involve those relations of pro- 
duction which, as with ourselves, are helpless in foreign 
relations if they may be subjected to a rule of conduct 
to which they do not consent. The motive to aggression, 
except on grounds of external security, is ruled out by 
the nature of the Russian system; in any capitalist so- 
ciety, which has reached the period of contraction, every 
vested interest must be aggressive if it wishes to main- 
tain its ground. The way to aggre^ion lies through the 
exercise of sovereignty. 

When, therefore, Professor Gilbert Murray calls 
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sovereignty the flaw in the nineteenth-century system, 
he is right; but the flaw is not removed simply by 
declaring it abolished. For it reaches down so deep 
into the roots of capitalist society that, to abolish it 
effectively, requires a revolution in those relations of 
production upon which the political superstnictm’e of a 
society depends. Men can settle their problems by 
discussion and consent when either they have an equal 
interest in whatever decision they make, or when they 
are certain that they will benefit by the result. But 
they cannot so settle their problems if, in a contracting 
economic universe the settlement in fact depends on the 
physical power of the parties. It is this kind of settle- 
ment that sovereignty is intended to naaintain. It is, 
so to say, the right, ultimately, to impose its own terms 
by force if it cannot get them by agreement. It is the 
threat to use violence if argument is ineffective, in the 
belief that the violence used will secure the desired end. 

It is no use saying that civilized peoples do not 
permit their governments to act in this way; a large 
part of history is the record of just such actions. It is 
the history of African colonization right down to our 
day; it is the history of the treatment of Asia by Europe; 
“dollar diplomacy" in Central America has been marked 
by just the same features. Capitalist democracy, when 
it faces economic difficulties at home, is bound to play 
power-politics abroad on two conditions. It must have 
the strength to do so, in the first place; and it must have 
the sJdll so to play its cards that it does not outrage its 
domestic critics in the second. On these terms, its 
vested interests will attract to the exercise of sovere- 
ignty all the emotional drive that national feeling can 
provide. Few people now doubt that the South African 
war was waged on behalf of a shoddy group of financial 
adventurers; its wrongs were not righted until the great 
gesture of 1909. But, at the time, even Fabian socialists 
like Sidney Webb and Bernard Shaw drew the simple 
inference that right must be on the side of the big 
battalions. That the ethics of imperialism have more 
complex roots does not seem"^ then to have occurred to 
them. 
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III 

The organization of peace, therefore, presents us with 
problems the main emphasis of which is on the economic 
plane. Peace depends upon the resumption of the con- 
ditions of an BCotioinicH of expansion. That economics is 
unavailable to us within the framework of the present 
relations of production. For these make it impossible 
to push up the volume of effective demand to fit the 
requirements of our capital structure. The root of eoono- 
mio crises lies in the conflict, which is permanent in any 
capitalist society, between productive power and con- 
sumptive power. Hence arises not only’ the perpetual 
tragedies of the trade cycle, but, in the long run, domes- 
tic revolution and foreign war. Given a mal-distribu- 
tion of individual income within a community, and of 
productive resources in nation-states competing in the 
world-market, and there is no escape from the ultimate 
arrival of any capitalist system of production at an 
epoch of conflict because its contraction of available 
welfare is hound to breed war and revolution. This has 
become even more clear, since Marx’s day, by the bj-eak- 
down of the classic theory of an equilibrium supply price 
of capital. And even if it be true that no alternative 
theory has yet acquired the same status among econo- 
mists — most of whom were, until the devastating inom,’- 
sion of Keynes, little more than the ingenious defenders 
of capitalist society — it is at least certain that within 
the historic framework of capitalism a stable and peace- 
ful international society cannot be built. 

It is, after all, of quite ultimate significance that 
only twice in our own lifetime have we known a period 
of full employment, and each was during the course of 
a world-war. Each was a period of planned production 
in which the full potentialities of our resources became 
available in the degree to which, if only for the sake of 
victory, we transcended the claims of vested interest. 
And in Britain during each of these periods, it was, 
surely significant, also, that the health of the population 
was better, its general standards of nutrition more 
adequate, a larger proportion of its citizens, the armed 
forces apart, productively employed, than in peace time. 
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If it be granted, as practically everyone grants, that we 
shall not return, after the war, to a laiaseZ‘faire system, 
that planning, in some form has come to stay, the 
central question of the peace then becomes quite simply 
whether wo are going to plan for the many or for the 
few. 

The whole future of international organization turns 
upon our answer to this question. World-peace rqeans 
widening everywhere the distribution of economic 
demand. So long as the Indian ryot and the Chinese 
coolie, the worker in the sulphur-minos of Sicily and the 
fellaheen of Egypt, are so poor and so ignorant as now, 
so long, also, as the extension of abundance is a threat 
to the owners and controllers of tlie instruments of pro- 
duction, peace is merely a period in which we prepare 
for new wars. Capitalism in contraction is bound by its 
nature to be imperialist and militarist, for it is driven 
to monopoly and thence to restriction. And this is true 
oven if part of the profits of a restriotionist policy are 
shared, as in the United States and Britain they have 
been shared, with labour organizations powerful enough 
to exact concessions from their mostem. In any case, 
this power does not last; for any nation which becomes 
imperialist and militarist will soon confront needs which 
drive it to Fascism, and the first steps of a Fascist state 
are the suppressions of those labour organizations whioh 
seek to exact oonoessions from their masters. 

To plan the expansion of effective demand is there- 
fore the central issue we confront. ^ In a sense, this 
planning has two sides, though in life itself they cannot 
be separated from each other. On the one hand, it 
means an internal change in the productive relations of 
each society; on the other, it means joint action by states 
to develop effective demand in the backward areas of 
the world. It is with this second aspect that we are 
here oonoerned. But we must note that, in any 
thorough-going way the road to such international deve- 
lopment depends upon the ability of the states involved 
to secure it on a plane whioh avoids imperialist exploita- 
tion. If such international development were the basis 
upon whioh the richer nations became, as it were, 
rentier-parasites upon the poorer nations a stage might 
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easily develop in which the usurer’s claim would be 
repudiated, with a consequent ill-feeling that might 
easily breed conflict. We must not forgot the history of 
foreign loans to Russia, and the temper bred by the 
Bolshevist refusal to recognize thorn. Nor must we 
foi'get, either, that if a community attempts, like the 
Soviet Union, to exploit its potential resources at the cost 
of present consumption-standards, it may exact a terri- 
ble price from one generation for the benefit of another. 
The Soviet Government was able to impose that price; 
but no one will ever be able to measure the misery and 
the suffering it caused. 

From this angle, international organization in the 
post-war period seems to imply, above all, an economic 
foundation. It argues the need for the planned develop- 
ment of a world regarded as a common pool of wealth 
to which all nations have access, on terms as nearly 
equal as we can make them. The administration of the 
common pool needs common principles of action. Clearly 
enough,^ those _ common principles are the valuations of 
a new civilization. They require an international legis- 
lature in which, on behalf of all the peoples, the repre- 
sentatives of governments can agree upon those valua- 
tions and settle the priorities they involve. Below this 
ultimate task, there is a mass of technical decisions to 
be taken each general category of which will require 
the supervision of a functional body. The allocation of 
raw materials, the organization of stable prices for 
primary commodities, the planning of means of com- 
munication, the control of tariffs and migration, the 
decision to devote international loans to one purpose 
rather than to another, the creation of a pool of special- 
ists available for backward areas or for special crises, 
these are illustrations merely of funotions it is important 
to see in an international context. 

The war itself has made the central principle of 
aotion an obvious one. It is the principle which under- 
lies President Roosevelt’s great cCnoeption of the Lend- 
I^ase Act. Like all great conceptions, its essence is a 
simple one. The United States, out of its abounding 
resources, aids the United Nations in need as an invest- 
ment in the victory of freedom. That one ^ansoeS 
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aim governs all the purposes to which the Lend-Lease 
Act is devoted; It is not the profits of American busi- 
ness men which determines their application; nor is it 
the extension of the corporate power of the United 
States. What determines the allocation of priorities 
under the system is the best judgment the leaders of the 
United Nations can make of their relevance to victory. 

It is this conception, I suggest, that we require for 
the organization of an economics of expansion in the 
post-war world. We have to learn to regard it as an 
investment in the victory of that peace without which 
there is no freedom. The obvious value, for example, 
of the rapid industiialization of India and China, the 
advance in their purchasing power implicit in this effort, 
does not require emphasis. The interdependence of 
prosperity is a platitude; what we forget is that we 
must apply our platitudes if they are to be living truths. 
Just as a bank is interested in the success of its cus- 
tomers, so is a nation interested in the success of other 
nations. But we must remember that this reciprocity 
of interest is true only in an expanding economic uni- 
verse. Once we are conditioned to scarcity through 
conkraotion, each nation seeks to get the most it can for 
itself of what welfare there is. The supreme example 
of this, practice was the German barter system developed 
by Sohacht after Hitler came to power. It sought to 
make the economy of South-Eastern Europe so depend- 
ent on that of Germany that no other nation could 
peneteate the markets it thus controlled. Economic 
peneti-ation led, inescapably, to political domination. 
To assure its markets , Germany had to be the virtual 
sovereign of that area, and it had to see to it that the 
forms of economic development there did not interfere 
with the character of its own manufacturing potentiali- 
ties. In effect, South-Eastern Europe had to be kept 
as a source of raw materials for Germany; and that 
meant the conditioning of its industrial potentialities to 
German needs. ' In any fundamental way, none of the 
states in South-Eastern Europe could escape from the 
German net without a dislocation of the German econo- 
my; granted the _ character of Hitler Gei'many that 
meant the possibility of way, 
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This dilemma does not obtain in the economics of 
expansion. British investment made largely possible 
the development of American railways; but that did not 
result in the subordination of American economic poten- 
tialities to the requirements of the British pattern. 
Where the economic relations of peoples rest upon the 
the plane of equality, there is a common benefit in the 
exchange of goods and services; but the equality ^ is 
fundamental. Without it, the weaker people as in- 
evitably passes into a subordinate _ position as the 
superior power of the white man in Africa forces the 
African native into a position of inferiority. And, 
without it, the weaker people can only escape from its 
subordination by challenging the position of the 
stronger, just as the African native, in Konya, for 
example, can, under present conditions, only challenge 
the privileged interests of the white settlor by revolt. 
The extension I have indicated of the underlying prin- 
ciple of the Lend-Lease Act provides a high road of 
escape from this dilemma. And, in essence, there is no 
other way of escape. 

For, in essence, the situation by which we shall be 
confronted at the end of this war offers only tho alter- 
natives of organizing expansion or organizing restric- 
tion. If we decide upon the latter, we leave in being 
all the fundamental causes out of which the two world- 
wars have been born. If we decide upon the former, it 
becomes essential to change, in all the major states 
except the Soviet Union, the present relations of produc- 
tion since they have proved themselves incompatible 
with this decision. We ought not to under-estimate the 
scale of the choice we have to make. It is as vast in its 
significance as the change, at tho end of the middle 
ages, from a feudal to a capitalist economy. It involves 
adjustments in our values not less momentous in obarac- 
ter. It denies, for example, the historic validity of the 
purpose to which, in fact, as distinct from idea, the 
power of the state has been devoted. It rejects the 
classic conception of freedom of contract by assuming 
that its operation is set, not in the context of effective 
demand, but in the context of needs wMoh an organized 
internaiaonal society decides to recognize and to the 
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satisfaction of which it applies its power. It rejects the 
idea of individual freedom as born of the citizen’s right 
to achieve wealth in a competitive market which is 
morally neutral; on the contrary, it starts by intro- 
ducing the idea of moral pur^se into the market itself, 
and submits that the individual must find his freedom 
in the performance of a function which is born of that 
moral purpose. 

I do not assume that so vast a change in human 
relations, above all on the economic plane, is one that 
we are likely to achieve in any rapid way. No one who 
knows an old society like Britain can fail to see that 
old habit dies hard, that the sociological adjustment of 
national mores to a new culture is a slow and painful 
process. I am concerned only to insist that, unless we 
create the conviction that the adjustment is, in fact, 
being made, the defeat of the Axis powers will leave us 
with all the old problems and all the old evils, perhaps, 
it may be, evon in an accentuated form. For, cleaidy, 
with that defeat, we shall all suffer from the impact of 
three unmistakable consequences of these years of war. 
There will be the deep fatigue which their nervous strain 
will exact; the temptation of that fatigue will be to 
postpone experiment until our energies have been re- 
newed. There will be the liberation of the angry 
nationalisms which the Axis Powers have suppressed 
and outraged during their period of superiority; the 
temptation will be great to assume that the satisfaction 
of this anger by the punishment of the Axis Powers is 
itself the institution of a new social order. And there 
will be the need, for at any rate some years, for the 
United Nations to stand on guard against the danger of 
a recrudescence of aggression organized by the Axis 
Powers. Unless we are wiser this time, than we were 
after 19 L9, this may easily result in an attempt at a new 
post-war stabilization of power which is in contradiction 
with the dynamic of the historical period upon which, 
with the cessation of hostihties, we shall enter. 

Each of these dangers is very real; and each of them 
is likely to be exploited to the full by the vested in- 
terests, both among victors and vanquished, whose privi- 
leges are menaced by our movement towards an econo* 
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mics of expansion. That has been evident in their 
habits since 1939. The history, for example, of the 
attitude of the great altnnininm interests in the United 
States to the expansion of independont productive capa- 
city; of British rubber interests to the development of 
synthetic rubber; of British interests to the rapid ex- 
tension of manufacturing possibilities in India; all of 
these are a warning. It was signifioant that, when Mr. 
Bevin sought power from the House of Commons to 
introduce a Ti’ade Board into the catering industry he 
was at once challenged by the employers on the ground 
that this was not relevant to the war effort; as though 
it is not elementary that the promise of hope and 
security to the workers is the safeguard of that morale 
which is the guarantee of victory. Nor is it without 
importance that, in the first months after the entry of 
the United States into the war, the industrial debate 
seemed to concentrate itself, less on the maximization of 
production, than on manosuvres for position in the post- 
war period; an atmosphere rapidly assimilated by a 
Congress which seemed, from its discussions, to think 
less of the struggle in which America was en- 
gaged than of the impact of their decisions upon their 
members’ fortunes at the November eleoidons. The great 
purposes announced by the leaders of American opinion, 
Mr.. Roosevelt, for instance, Mr. Henry Wallace, Mi. 
Milo Perkins, found little equivalent sustaining action to 
prove their primacy. 


rv 

Nor must we forget the danger implied in the effort 
to attribute ■ the habits of Nazi Germany at war to the 
inner constitution of human nature in Germany, 
Learned men combined with statesmen to argue that 
the German mind and character was of a different 
texture than the mind and character of other peoples, 
that, when victory had been won, it would require a 
treatment of some special kind relevant to the difference 
of that texture. The fault in the German received the 
most varied explanations. Sometimes his inherent bad- 
ness was taken back to the beginnings of his written 
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history; sometimes it began with the groat Elector; some- 
times it began only with tho “blood and iron” of Bis- 
marck. What, in all the discussions, was so tragic was 
the inability of the exponents of the thesis of a special 
dose of original sin in the German to see that they were 
merely supplying the obverse side of the Nazi claim to a 
racial superiority which gave the Germans rights to 
which no other people could pretend. 

For it is obvious, on any serious analysis, that we are 
concerned not with the nature of Germans in general 
but with the behaviour of particular Germans. That 
this behaviour has boon savage and barbarous on a scale 
to which modern history, at least, knows no parallel is 
beyond dispute; history will remember the evil deeds of 
these years as it remombers the massacres of Alva or 
the sack of Magdeberg. But wo must be careful, as we 
analyse their causes, to retain a sense of proportion. 
The men who were responsible for Lidice were res- 
ponsible also for the infamous ill-treatment of the Jews 
from 1933' to 1939 and for the attack on Guernica; these 
did not lead many of those who are now foremost in 
their denunciation of Gorman savagery to a word of 
protest. “Peace and justice,” said Sii* Thomas Moore, 
the Conservative member for Ayr Burghs, “are the 
keywords of his (Hitler’s) policy.” The late Sir Arnold 
Wilson, the Conservative member for Hitohin, was able 
to satisfy himself not only that there was no “militar- 
ism" in Nazi Germany, but, also, that there was no 
great power with which Great Britain was less likely to 
be involved in war. Anyone who studies the list of 
members of the Anglo-German Fellowship— a body 
created to organize good relations between Britain and 
Nhzi Germany — ^will almost bo led to believe that he is 
reading a special edition of Debrett’s Peerage and the 
Directory of Directors. 

The barbarism of Nazi Germany was fully exhibited 
in its treatment of its German opponents between 1933 
and 1939; after the declaration of war that barbarism 
was extended to its external opponents. Few leading 
statesmen — President Eoosevelt, Mr. ChurohlU, and Mr. 
Stalin are honourable exceptions—felt that it was bar- 
barism tmtil after the outbreak of war. Not only, 
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indeed, is that the case; but many of the patrons of 
friendship between Britain and Nazi Germany were 
ready to denounce Mr. Churchill as as “warmonger” 
when he drew attention to the plain implications of 
Hitlerite policy. And the same people who were en- 
thusiastic about friendship with Nazi Germany — in 
whose savageries they found no obstacle to an alliance — 
were ruthless in their denunciations of the unspeakable 
atrocities of the Soviet regime which they did not 
hesitate to attribute, until June 22, 1941, to the uncivi- 
lized character of Russian human nature. 

The only sensible approach to what is without doubt 
a very grave problem is the historical one, Gorman 
behaviour is conditioned by the German situation. 
Lidice is as ghastly an expression of what it is capable, 
under Nazi leadership, as Amritsar is an expression of 
what British rule in India was capable under the leader- 
ship of General Dyer. American lynohings of Negroes 
in the Southern States express an important aspect of 
American behaviour as conditioned by the situation 
there. So, also, of the Portuguese in Angola, of the 
Belgians in the Congo, of the French who, under Thiers, 
massacred so relentlessly the Communards of 1871. 
Human nature, rationally speaking, is born^ of the 
historic environment in which it is found; it adapts 
itself to that environment; and the way to change its 
expression in behaviour is to change the environment to 
which it is adapted. 

We gain nothing, this is to say, by thinking of the 
post-war national problem in terms of a fixed German 
“national character” the traits in which are excessive 
aggressiveness, excessive arrogance, and an excessive 
obedience to the orders which are imposed upon it. 
These are no more inherent in the German than snob- 
bishness is inherent in the Englishman, or pioneering in 
the American, or charity in the Frenchman, Everyone 
knows that, before the Civil Wars of the seventeenth 
century, the English were a profoundly musical nation, 
and that the influence of Puritanism on the decline of 
that characteristic was profound. Everyone knows, too, 
how different was the French judgment of the English 
national character before and after the Revocation of 
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of the Edict of Nantes. No Englishman to-day attri- 
butes aggressive ambitions to the French people. Yet 
it is hardly seventy years since the historian Stubbs 
could ask why the English and the Germans have 
always been the peace-loving nations of history, and 
answer his own question by affirming that it was 
“because France shows herself to-day what she has been 
throughout the course of a thousand years — 'aggressive, 
unscrupulous, false.” Our own generation finds it diffi- 
cult to recognize in the practical, hard-working, and 
scientific-minded Russians of to-day, the mystic, dreamy, 
and lazy Slavs whose stereotype was constructed for us 
out of the experience of Czarist Russia in decay in 1904. 

I do not, of com’se, for a moment mean that German 
behaviour under Nazi control has not created problems 
of urgency and seriousnoss for the post-war period. 
Quite obviously it has. Quite obviously the imposition 
of punishment on Hitler and his aoooraplio^ is as neces- 
sary in the interest of the world as the punishment of 
Al Capone and his fellow-gangsters; nor can the defects 
in international law be permitted to enable them to 
escape the just penalty for their crimes. The scale of 
this aggression has made it necessary to demonstrate in 
a decisive way that men cannot be permitted to or- 
ganize and order the infamies that they have organized 
and ordered without a penalty that will deter others, in 
Germany or elsewhere, from following their example. 

But the punishment of the Nazi leaders, and their 
accomplices, does not mean that we are entitled to 
avenge ourselves on the German people, still less that 
we shall do ourselves any good by such vengeance. 
Clearly, we are entitled to safeguards agai]ast a third 
attempt by the rulers of Germany to attempt world- 
domination. That means the disarmament of Germany, 
and the organization of such , controls over its political 
and economic life as will make that disarmament effec- 
tive. But we shall have learned nothing from the grim, 
lessons of the inter-war years unless we realize two 
things. First, no prolonged control of a major power 
like Germany is pMsible without transforming national- 
ism into chauvinism, and thus preparing the ground in 
which portents like Hitler grow, llxcept, this is to say, 
84 
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by methods "which are fatal to those who employ thorn 
the relations beWeen a victorious and a dofoated power 
must rapidly become those of gonuino friendshii) if tho 
pyschological condition of tho dofoated power is not to 
become diseased. And, second, utilosa, with a defeated 
major power, there is a rapid recovery of self-respect, 
the danger is real that the internal relations will lack 
the stability necessary to give it an ordered place in tho 
life of the international community. This again, will 
operate to prepare tho ground for the advent of men like 
Hitler. 

It is not, I think, a valid answer to this argument 
to say that it proves that the Treaty of Versailles, so far 
from being too severe, was not severe enough. There 
are those who urge that the real safety of the world 
from Q-erman aggression lies in the break-up of Ger- 
many into a number of small states; it is, they say, the 
strength of its conconti-ated unity that makes it a source 
of danger. Others, again, visualize a Germany of 
which Austria may well be a part, but from which 
Prussia is separated, pthors, once more, while prepared 
to maintain the tei'ritorial unity of Germany, visualize 
some system^ of international ownership and control for 
the heavy _ industries of the Ruhr*. It is iu their relev- 
ance to militarism that tho real danger lies; and such 
international ownership and control would enable us to 
by-pass that danger. 

I do^ not believe that there is a remedy in any of 
these views. _ To break up Germany into a number of 
small states is to^ denature the form that history has 
given, piece by piece, to the German nation; and the 
only result, I think, of any such effort would be to create 
an overwhelming determination in Germans to build 
together what the compulsion of foreign defeat had torn 
asunder; and only potential or actual war could prevent 
the Mfilment of that determination. Nor do I think 
there is any "virtue in the separation of Prussia from the 
rest of Germany; that is only to create the same problem 
in a different form. The problem of Prussia, historically, 
is set le^ by any innate habits in its people than by the 
Mmal relationships built by its junkers which, both 
internally and externally, have required a policy of 
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“blood and iron” that they might be maintained. 

It must bo remembered that any great power is a 
menace to the peace of the world if it has ambitions it 
cannot fulfil except by the making of war. That was 
once ti'ue of Spain; it was once true of France; it is true 
in om* own day of Germany and Japan. But wo have 
to remember that, in tho next, age, it may be tine of the 
United States if the character of its economic system 
pushes it, as may well be the case, to imperialism. But 
no one would seriously argue that tho possibility of this 
danger makes it desirable to break up the unity of the 
United States. The problem we confi’ont will not, on 
the historic experience we have, be met in any serious 
degi’ee merely by multiplying the number of small 
states. Balkanizing the world will not secure the peace 
of the world. 

Superficially, at least, there is more attractiveness 
in the idea of the international ownership and control 
of the heavy industries of the Ruhr. No one can 
seriously deny that a gigantic firm like Krupp’shas 
been a “sinister interest,” in Bentham’s sense, in the 
life of the modern world. But what is true of Krupps’ 
is not less true of their opposite numbers in other 
countries; the private manufacture of armaments is, on 
massively documented evidence, a contributory factor 
of importance to war. Tt is, therefore, difficult to see 
how the proposal of the international ownership and 
control of the Ruhr industries is a real solution of the 
problem unless, at the same time, their potential pro- 
ductivity can be turned to objectives not connected with 
war. That will, given the present economic system, 
only be the case if post-war Geimany does not need to 
think in terms of war as the means of fulfilling its wants; 
for, given the need of war, tho fact of international 
ownership and control only means a delay, after its 
outbreak, in the devotion of the machinery arid man- 
po^yer of the Ruhr to munitions, Tho state-power trans- 
cends the character of ownOrship whenever, in its view, 
its existence depends upon that transcendence.^ If the 
majority of shares in a Bitmingham engineering firm 
were held abroad by enemy aliens, that would not 
prevent its maohines being used, after appropriate adap- 
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tatioii for the war effort to-day; and a failure on the 
part of the executive personnel to comply with the orders 
of the government would merely mean that its members 
•were replaced. This remedy, therefore, seems to mo 
merely to deal with a symptom in the deeper malaise of 
which this war is the outcome. It does not reach down 
to its causes. 

Nor do I think there is substance in the view which 
affirms that German militarism is the result of the over- 
industrialization of Germany, especially in the heavy 
industries; and that what we require is to organize a 
better proportion between the resources by which post- 
war Germany is to live. So long, it is said, as this over- 
industrialization obtains, so long Germany is bound to 
prevent the adequate economic progress of South-Eastern 
Bm’ope and even parts of South America; for, partly, 
they cannot compete with its industries on technical 
grounds, and they are driven to remain countries of 
primary products, with a low standard of life, by reason 
of that incapacity. 

Over-industrialization is as vague a concept as “opti- 
mum” population. It is clearly referable to a whole 
host of variables none of which has been carefully de- 
fined by those who seek to lessen the industrial potential 
of Germany. None of us is really able to answer the 
question of the unit in relation to which Germany is 
over-industrialized. Axe we referring to the internal 
structure of her economy ? If so, by what test do we 
decide when optimum industrializatiou has been 
achieved ? Is it the ability of Germany to feed itself ? 
Is it the resultant average standard of life for each 
German family ? Is it the volume of the reserve army 
of unemployed that the level of industrialization entails ? 
Is it oontinmng capacity to atti-aot capital for invest- 
ment ? Or is the test, in fact, not economic at all, but 
social in character ? Is it the militarist implications of 
the industrial potential to which we refer ? Or is the 
unit of reference not Germany alone, but Germany ahd 
her neighbours ? Or must we extend the unit, granted 
the conditions of the modern market and makd the 
whole world the unit to which we refer ? 

Quite obviously, an answer to any of these c^uestiong 
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which seeks to give a fixed character to the (dements in 
German economy is already assuming some kind of 
planned world. And, once this is the case, the criterion 
by which the plan is judged becomes of decisive irn- 
portance. If the purpose of plan is simply to deprive 
Germany of the power of potential aggressiveness in the 
future, the obvious way to that purpose is to dismantle 
all Gorman factories which may be used for armament 
purposes, actually or potentially, and to transfer the 
machinery to other countries. The result would be a 
catastrophic fall in the German standard of living with- 
out any equivalent gain in well-being unless the new 
labour-force operating the transferred plant had at least 
a skill in its operation and development equal to what 
Germans have brought to these. It would be, in fact, 
a fantastic operation which would seek to impose a kind 
of permanent peonage on Germans. It would be very 
unlikely, in any case, to succeed; and it would repeat, 
if in a diJEferent way, the worst follies of the Treaty of 
Versailles. We must not forget the degree in which 
Hitlerite Germany is, even if unconsciously, the product 
of those follies. We must not, either, forget that not 
only does tliis impose on Hitlerite Germany the eco- 
nomy which, to our horror, the Na7is are seeking to 
impose on occupied Europe, but also that its underlying 
assumption is the theory of a double dose of original 
sin in German nature against which there mu^ be 
permanent safeguards. I have aheady argued that the 
evidence for this view is, in fact, quite without 
foundation. 

The alternative is to think of a planned economy in 
which the full use of Germany’s industrial potential is 
part of an effort to raise the general world-standard of 
life, including that of Germany itself, and so to use it 
that the heavy industries of Germany are deliberately 
geared to pacific purposes. When we begin to approach 
the problem in this way, it seems to me clear that, in the 
German context, there are two stages, each different from 
the other though in point of time they may well overlap. 
The first stage is one of European relief. Granted the 
destruction wrought by German aggression to the in- 
dustrial stwoture of Russia and Poland, Holland, and 
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Norway, Greece, and Jugoslavia, I seo no reason why, 
for a period, the resources of German manpower and 
machines should not be employed in helping to repair 
the damage. I see no reason for example, why the 
great Dnieper dam should not bo rebuilt by German 
labour, with CJerman materials, under Russian control. I 
see no reason why, again for a period, Gorman labour, 
with German materials, under Dutch control should not 
be devoted to the rebuilding of Rotterdam.' There is an 
important psychological lesson for this generation of 
Germans in learning that the compulsory labour they 
imposed upon their victims can be imposed, also, upon 
themselves. That would set free Russian and Dutch 
energy for other tasks of reconstruction during the first 
period of recovery; and it would drive home to the 
German mind the important fact that the world does 
not propose to permit aggression to pay. Assuming 
that a defeated Germany is prohibited from building up 
a conscript army, it seems to me reasonable to organize 
from among its people a civilian reconstraction corps for 
purposes of this kind. 

But it is, of course, important that such a corps should 
not be so operated as to frustrate once more the recovery 
by Germans of their self-respect. Any such effort would 
not only need to be seriously limited in time; the mem- 
bers of the reconstruction corps, also, would havo to be 
away from Germany only for a period comparable with 
their normal term of military service. They would 
then return to Germany and take up again the normal 
life of a German civilian. This apart, it seems to mo 
that the main need we have in thinking of the Gorman 
problem is that of fitting German economic capacity into 
schemes for the raising of effective demand throughout 
the world. No sane person can deliberately condemn so 
highly developed a nation as Germany to a permanently 
inferior place in the international economy. Our need is 
to occupy her industrial capacity with tasks directly 
relevant to the needs of-peace instead of to the needs of 
war. German factories must have their share in the 
rapid mechanization of world agriculture. They must aid 
in the universal development of electric power. German 
engineers and German geologists must play thoir part in 
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the development of tho \inoxploited induBtrial resources, 
for example, of China. Given the j)owor on our part 
as victor’s to organize an oconomios of expaiision, and 
the chances ai’o not only that we can use tho full possibi- 
lities of German machinery, but that we can subdue 
tho German habit, so active since tho time of Bismarck, 
of fighting to win its place in tlie sun by conquest, to 
that temper of p 'acoful co-operation which has distin- 
guished so much of Anglo-American economic relations. 

Given, 1 say, tho organization of an economics of 
expansion. It is worth noting that where the German 
settles down into an environment of this ohavactor, his 
civic virtues arc very great. German settlers in the 
United States, especially after 1848, brought q.uaUtieB 
of higli value to American civilization; America has 
been enriched by men like Carl Sohurz and Louis 
Brandoia, by settlements like tliose made by the Gorman 
emigrants to Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. The same 
is true of those Germans who, in the second third of the 
nineteenth century, settled in Lancashire, and especi- 
ally in Manchester, They became by tbeir skill and 
energy not only a very valuable element in the 
economic life of Britain, in tho development, for ins- 
tance, of its cotton trade for export. They brought with 
them, also, intellectual habits which did much, in music, 
for example, to raise the level of the culture in which 
they found themselves. There was nothing in thorn of 
that parvenu quality the arrogant aggressiveness of 
which was so much tho koynote of German habits in 
Germany after the arrival of Bismarck at power. They 
were sober, industrious, and, as names like Bessemer 
and Schuster, like Sir John Simon in sanitary science, 
and like G. J. Gosohon in industry and politics, make 
evident, able to adapt themselves to the nature of their 
environment. An expanding BiTtain whose main object 
was peace used their qualities as easily and as valuably 
as it used the Fleming in the fourteenth century, the 
Huguenot in the eighteenth, and the Jew in the nine- 
teenth, centuries. 

This, surely, suggests that tho problem of Germany 
is a problem of Germans whose behaviour was condi- 
tioned by the peculiar characteristics of German histori- 
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cal-economio conditions in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. The alow recovery from the Thirty 
Years’ War is the first great clue. It resulted in the 
retardation of German economic development for nearly 
a century. When the Enlightenment began to prepare 
tho way for the rise of a German middle class, the 
impact of the French Revolution made the growth of 
that class to power the victim of Napoleonic adventur- 
ism. Gorman nationalism was associated with changes 
promoted by tho soldier and the administrator from 
above; the cameralism of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries was prolonged, if in a different guise, well into 
the nineteenth century. The defeats of Germany in 
the Thirty Years’ War, on tho one hand, and the 
Napoleonic wars, on tho other, made the industrial 
evolution of Germany a growth late in time, without 
tho constitutional changes which accompanied it in 
Franco and Britain and the United States, and pro- 
moted by an alliance between a state-power essentially 
conceived in military terms and a bourgeoisie which, 
though it made an effort in 1848, had no serious work- 
ing-class support and no independent experience of 
exercising political power. Bismarckiau Germany 
became a great power because its great leader used 
numbers to support the policy of “blood and iron”; when, 
in 1918, the hollowness of that policy was exposed, the 
German bom'geoisie was already, as a governing class, 
seeking to buSd its authority in peaceful foundations, an 
economic anachronism, and the German proletariat was 
not yet ready to take its place. It could threaten its 
masters, but it could not displace them, The result was 
that German industry, unable to stand alone, accepted 
the alliance of German militarism as the only way to 
maintain its claims; and both, in the fear of Bolshevism, 
which united them as Napoleon bad previously done, 
accepted the partnership with Hitler that they might 
defeat and destroy the rising claims of their own work- 
ing-class. But to do so, at the historical stage in which 
they were involved, they had to destroy the institutions 
which the working-class of Germany had developed for 
their protection. They could not destroy them without 
the provision of some means of satisfying working-class 
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aspirations. They had no means of doing this, granted 
the disproportion between the relations of production 
and the forces of production in Germany, save by tho 
attainment, of an economic predominance which they 
could only win by war. Hitlerism, in all its aspects, 
was tho great gamble of that alliance between militar- 
ism and large-scale economic organiziation which the 
late development of German economic power rendered 
nocessary. And it became possible, as a gamble, be- 
cause, when the pi’evious defeat was inflicted on tho 
alliance in 1918, the peace which followed it dealt with 
the problems the world in general, and Germany in 
particular, had confronted in the nineteenth century. 
It did not deal with the pi'oblenis by which they wore 
confronted, had the victorious statesmen been awai'e of 
it, in the twentieth. It was, in essence, that failure 
which led directly to the second world war. 

I note this, not to excuse the aggressiveness of 
Hitlerite Germany, but to explain it. And I infer from 
the explanation that the basis of the settlement, this 
time, must be related to the major issues we confront and 
not with the minor issues. For compared with coal and 
oil, iron and steel, food products and their transport, the 
problems with which the statesmen dealt at Versailles, 
frontiers, minorities, and the rest, were minor issues 
because their future status depended upon what was 
done with the ownership and control of productive 
power. ‘!To what a different future Europe might have 
looked forward,” wrote Lord Keynes, with prophetic 
insight, in 1919, “if either Mr. Lloyd George or Mr. 
Wilson had apprehended that the most serious of the 
problems wMch claimed their attention were not poli- 
tical or territorial, but financial and economic, and that 
the perils of the future lay not in frontiers and in 
sovereignties, but in food, coal, and transport.” It may 
be^ true that the boundaries of states were made more 
coincident with the boundaries of nationality than at 
any previous period; Mr. Herbert Fisher has told us that 
only three per cent of the citizens of Europe were left 
und^r alien rple. , But the maker’s of Versailles were 
legislating for an age that was already gone. 

t Th^ Woonomit' Oom9(iuMw of Ihs Pmm. 
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“You cannot create a largo number of now states,” 
said Stresemann,’- “and wholly neglect to adapt them 
to the European system.” But to-day, when Now York 
is within ten hours’ flying time of London, the rights 
of the modern state must be adapted to the technolo- 
gical conditions of an economic system as wide as the 
whole world. In these cii'cumstanoes two things are 
surely clear. First, it is obvious that, in a military 
sense, the independence and neutrality of the small 
state is quite devoid of meaning; the code of rules by 
which they are protected in international law will be 
observed just so long as the great state decides, in a 
period of conflict, that it is to its interest to observe the 
code. And, secondly, it is obvious that the exercise of 
sovereign rights in the economic sphere by a mass of 
petty states is as harmful to the best working of the 
productive forces as was the system of internal customs 
duties in France under the ancient regime, The unified 
control of those things the material nature of which 
seems to call for unified control has claims before which 
no concept of sovereignty is likely for long to remain 
real. 

The step from this conclusion which a number of 
thinkers have judged it wise to take is the building of a 
European federation, or, more often, of a number of 
federations. I do not share this view. The problems 
that we confront seem to me to call not for tho total 
ooxrelation of areas, but for tho partial correlation of 
functions. I take that view on a number of grounds. 
First, on all experience, the rigidity of a federal struc- 
ture does not easily lend itself, without the support of a 
strong hmtorioal tradition, to the management of a 
multinational state; at this stage, as Dr. Benes and 
Q-eneral Sikorski have wisely seen in the Oaebh-Polish 
Agreement, the oonfederarive principle is probably, for 
a long time to come, the. margin of safe adventure. 
Secondly, I think there is much to be said for the pre- 
servation of cultural nationalisms within the larger 
framework of what economic unity we can safely build. 

1. Diaries (edited by B), Sutton), lit, 619. 
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Thirdly, there is the danger that the division of the 
•world into a system of separate federations may, unless 
their creation is coincident with a great increase of 
economic ■welfare, sharpen the thrust to autarchy which 
has been characteristic of our time, and, thereby, in- 
crease rather than diminish, the dangers of militarism. 
A world divided into some ten or twelve great federal 
systems, each concerned, for example, to keep its pros- 
perity for its own citizens by methods like the Hawley- 
Smoot Tariff, or limitations upon freedom of migration, 
would not inherently be a better world than the one in 
which Hitler grew to power. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the material nature 
of each given factor ought to be the decisive element in 
settling the unit of governance. It will, if we are wise, 
be one area for one function, and one area for another. 
Aviation, for example, hardly permits of effective orga- 
nization except in world terms ; hardly less is it obvious 
that the railways of Europe require a single planned 
control; and the development of road transport' seems 
to call for a single European commission concerned to 
plan, to build, and . to maintain, a great network of 
mainroads linking the great cities together. I think it 
probable, moreover, that the unification of high tension 
electricity supply in Europe, for public and industrial 
use, is both feasible and desirable. On a smaller scale, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority offers us an important 
model of governance for adaptation. And it is grimly 
clear that the inherent nature of the problems involved 
in stabilizing the post-war currencies will require a 
world federal reserve system. Nothing would be more 
disastrous to post-war international relations tlian the 
attempt on the part of states to enable producers to 
capture markets by the competitive debasement of their 
currencies. . Unified regulation of the amount of cur- 
rency each state may issue, of re- discount rates, and of 
the volume of bank credits are matters too important, 
now that the epoch of the gold standard is over, to be 
left to the sovereign discretion of a: particular govern- 
ment. 

I have chosen examplds in which the nature of the 
f^nctipn involved seerqs to make the appropriate unit 
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of governance either as large as all Europe, or, as with 
aviation and currenoy, the whole world. It is not less 
clear that there are other functions, education, _ medical 
service in the advanced communities, wireless, in which 
it is neither desirable nor probable that the unit of 
governance would transcend the boundaries of the 
national state. In neither case, of course, does unified 
governance prevent the largest possible measure of 
decentralized administration; it is highly likely, for 
instance, that a European high-tension electricity supply 
commission would devolve the task of distribution upon 
a great mass of lesser bodies ; just as a world reserve 
bank would have the relation to national banking 
systems of the type that the American Federal Reserve 
Board at Washington has come to have to its regional 
boards. Decentralization is of tho essonco of successful 
administration ; for in no other fashion can tho neoes-. 
sary flexibility be attained. 

In my own judgment, this is to say, the problems of 
internalaonal government exist on two levels — that of 
decisions the application of which will be made by states 
directly, and those which will involve direct governniient 
either by the society of states or by some group within 
the society. I envisage, therefore, the creation, with 
the achievement of some real stability after victory, the 
recognition of the need, for four general organs of inter- 
national government. There will be an international 
court, and no small measure of its effectiveness will 
depend on our agreement that there are in truth no non* 
justiciable disputes between states. There will be an 
international legislature in which all states will be 
entitled to representation on equal terms. No one can, 
I think, prophesy with any assuratioe the range of its 
powers. But it will have, on past experience, to avoid 
the Soylla of unanimous consent, on the one hand, with- 
out rushing into the Oharybdis of legislation by simple 
majority-rule on the other. For these are matters upon 
which the coercion of a state against its will, of the 
Soviet Dnibn, for example, by the votes of Finland, say, 
and Ecuador, and Denmark, is a less helpful procedure 
than its persuasion. I do not think, for instance, that 
the pjrinoiple of separation between the state and ohttroh 
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in a particular national society ought, to be made a 
general rule to which England, for example, is ordered 
to conform ; it is better for the achievement of the very 
purposes which those who hold this separation to bo 
desirable that English opinion should como of itself to 
this principle. I do not think, either that a given 
national society should bo ordered to accept unlimited 
migration, especially where the racial question is likely 
to cause special tension, save where the majority for 
making the rules regulating movement is an emphatic 
one both in its quality and quantity. 

The society of nations, moreover, will require an 
executive body, It is inevitable that ite members should 
be representatives of the governments of the great states 
as a permanent category, together with representatives 
of the lesser states chosen by election; and I , think it 
probable that it will be wise to insist that the elected 
representatives are not immediately re-eligible , in order 
that a process of rotation may increase responsibility 
and interest. The executive body will probably require 
a considerable ordinance-making power within the 
framework of the general principles upon which the 
society of nations is based. 

Obviously, also, it will require a permanent civil ser- 
vice of its own. And it is important to emphasize at 
once that, whatever the failures of the Geneva experi- 
ment, in no field was it more outstandingly successful 
than in that of administration. Until some such period 
as the general deterioration which set in with the groat 
depression , of 1929, it established a remarkable tradition 
among its ofidcials of an international loyalty which , 
transcended the limitations of national origin and 
training. Men and women of diverse cultures found 
that they could build high common standards of co- 
operation and performance. The work of the Health 
and Economic Sections of the League, the aid given, for 
instance, to China in the one field and to Austria in the 
other, was an achievement of great importance. So, 
too, was the work of the International Labour Office; 
and it is safe prophecy to insist that the success of a 
new experiment in international government will, in, 
considerable measure depend, upon the extension of tlie 
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scope of the Labour Office’s powers and the drive put 
behind the effort it can make to diminish the distance 
between the standards of mass welfare in the advanced 
and backward nations. 

I assume that a new society of nations will, within 
the framework of its general principles, encourage the 
formation of special organizations to deal regionally 
with the local problems of regions. The adaptation to 
its needs of the idea which underlies the Pan-American 
Union can add enormously to its effectiveness; and it is 
through organs of this character that it can best direct 
developments like the European Railway Union and the 
European Electricity Union which, as 1 have suggested, 
are experiments implied in the technological character 
of the next age. And there are, I think, three areas 
of authority in which the larger the competence of the 
new society, the deeper and more unbreakable will be 
the faith and loyalty it can evoke. Its permission should 
be necessary for all loans made to the governments of 
particular states, and where wholesale barter-transao* 
tions are proposed between states, no effect should be 
given to them until, upon the expert examination of its 
officials, the Executive body has approved them in the 
light of their bearing upon the general raw materials 
position. It is, moreover, of the first importance that 
the new Society shall be able, not merely at periods of 
crisis, to operate, by supervision, a continuous pro- 
^amme of international public works. Nothing is more 
hkely than the operation of such a programme to make 
international government a living reality to ordinary 
men and womeo. 

Two other functions require some special emphasis. 
A new Society of Nations must devote a large-scale 
effort to the modernization of the backward areas of the 
world. It must bo in a position to supply teohnioal assis- 
tance in economic surveys, in medical and educational 
development, in industrial and administrative training. 
What, for example, on a small scale, Yale-in-Ohina h^ 
accomplished for medical science there, the Society of 
Nations must strive, to perform everywhere that its 
services are required and in all fields, of effort. It 
must become as naturahfor the, geologist to search for 
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oil in China, as an international official, as it has been 
for him in the past to search for it on behalf of the 
great oil companies. It must become as much a matter 
of course for a free India to seek the services of the new 
Society of Nations in planning, for example, its hydro- 
electric development, or the remaking of its fantastically 
antiquated system of land tenure. For it is urgent to 
remember that only as this development proceeds does 
the capacity of the market begin to bear its due pro- 
portion to productive power. The pace at which this 
backwardness is transcended will measure the rate at 
which we can overcome the vicious circle of depression 
that has brought this system to catastrophe. 

The second function is the liquidation of imperialism, 
alike in its political and economic aspects. Here, if we 
have the will, we start with knowledge that gives us 
two immense advantages over our position in 1919. We 
know, at least, from the swiftness with which the 
European emphes in the Bast collapsed, and the inert 
acceptance of their new masters by the native popula- 
tions, how fragile was their real hold there, how 
morally rotten the foundations upon which they had 
been built. We know, further, from American abandon- 
ment of political imperialism in the Philippines, and 
from the immense Russian experiments with its back- 
ward peoples, that self-government and the serious 
search for economic and educational opportunity offer 
prospects of rapid advance far beyond anything pre- 
viously conceived; the Russians, for example, have done 
more for the education of peoples in the Arctic Oirole 
and tho Caucasus who, in 1917, had not even a written 
language, in a quarter of a century than we' have done 
for India in an occupation of nearly two hundred years. 
The colonies of Afriba and the West Indies remain as a 
challenge to us, the ■ former set in the perspective of a 
South African doctrine of white ' domination which 
spreads grimly northwards, and is not easy to dis- 
tinguish from that Nazi recialism we have denounced 
with such indignation, Nor must we forget that as 
Americans have occupied their ' leased bases in , the 
Caribbean there have been ominous signs that they have 
brought with them an exacerbation of the evil implioa- 
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tione of the colour-bar as well as a safeguard against 
external aggression. 

I do not myself believe that imperialist exploitation, 
political or economic; will easily ond, so long as tho 
exploitation pays, and tiiere is behind it tho backing of 
a major power. But I do thiuk that wo can greatly 
accelerate the ending of its ugliness if, first, wo not only 
formally announce that “tho interests of the native uro 
paramount,” but mako tho organization of the results 
of that paramountcy a matter upon which the final 
judgment is in the hands of tho now Society of Nations. 
No state which dominates the life of an alien people is 
fit to be the judge in its own cause. It may have 
moments of passionate moralism about its obligations. 
Britain had one of those moments in the movement 
which led to the abolition of slavery and the suppression 
of tho traffic in slaves. There are wholesome signs that 
the grim reports of enquiries, usually, it is worth re- 
marking, themselves made as the result of labour riots, 
are evoking a serious attempt to clean up some of the 
worst features in the slums of empire. But I do not 
think it can be honestly said that to take two examples, 
there was any serious public opinion in France con- 
cerned about the standards of native welfare in French 
Indo-China, or that there is to-day in Britain the sense 
of responsibility there ought to be for our standards of 
colonial administration beyond a fairly narrow profes- 
sional circle. It was, at any rate, not without signi- 
ficance that when, in the sxxmmer of 1942, the under- 
secretary for the Colonies reported on his department’s 
estimates for the year, the press frankly admitted that 
he spoke to an almost empty House of Oommous. 
Nor is it, I think, irresponsible to suggest that the 
Parliamentary obligation to the native peoples in the 
Colonies and Protectorates is unlikely to be adequately 
fulfilled, if the examination of its results is normally 
confined to one day’s debate in the year. Here, indeed,, 
it is legitimate to adapt the famous maxim and insist, 
first, that the colony is neglected which has no Parlia- 
mentary history, _ and, second, that it only attains a 
Parliamentary history if it attempts a violent protest 
against that negligence. , 
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I think it probable that to confer upon the new 
Society of Nations tho obligation to be responsible for 
the standards of native welfare in all colonial terri- 
tories, and to start by fixing minimum standards of 
achievement in labour conditions, public health, housing, 
and education, with a technique of public examination 
of the results obtained by the administering power, 
cannot fail to do real good; even the Belgium of King 
Leopold II disliked a public humiliation. But I do not 
think an annual report to a Colonial Commission, 
modelled on the old Mandates Commission, even accom- 
panied by a day in court for the colony, is enough; I 
think it is important that the Colonial Commission 
should possess its own independent staff of resident 
officials and travelling inspectors, who own no national 
allegiance to the administering power, and are not 
concerned in their reports to put the best face on its 
achievements. I suggest that such a Colonial Commis- 
sion should, in an occurrence like the riots in TMnidad, 
or the violence which accompanied the strike in the 
Northern Rhodesian copper belt, prosecute its own en- 
quiries on the spot; to an administering power an 
educated native, still more an uneducated native, with 
a keen sense of the elements of social justice, seems only 
too often to appear to his white employer in the guise of 
riotous agitator, not seldom infected from Mc«cow. The 
power to make pubho enquiries would itself be a healthy 
beginning if only because it would go far towards pre- 
venting the sacrifice of officials who are keen on their 
job to pressure from powerful economic interests at the 
Colonial Office. I do not suggest that . it would end 
imperial exploitation; but it would do a great deal to 
temper the wind to the shorn lamb. 

We cannot, indeed, end imperial exploitation under 
any system where the main economic power belongs to 
white interests, often absentee interests, and where the 
colour bar operates to impose a permanent subordina- 
tion, economic, educational, social, upon the coloured 
peoples. The evidence is clear tlmt, in these circums- 
tances, the administering power, be it British or Erenoh, 
Dutch or Belgian, will think fiirat of the public consti- 
tuency it must satisfy at honje and of the interests of 
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the coloured peoples a long way afterwards. That was 
convincingly demonstrated when, on top of Lord Pass- 
field’s decision to maintain native paramountcy in 
Kenya, gold was discovered there; the relevant land 
was at once sold for exploitation to tho white intoroste.^ 
It was, indeed, abeady sufficiently evident in investiga- 
tions like those of Morel in the Congo, ^ of Nevinson in 
Portuguese Angola,^ of Casement in Putumayo*; and 
the accounts of colonial evolutioh by investigators like 
Woolf and Macmillan tell their own irrefutable tale, 
largely from official documents. A bad riot cleans the 
Augean stables, at any rate for a time; and the creation 
of a check upon the exercise of power in the manner I 
have suggested will, on experience, domesticate in the 
administering power a far keener sense of responsibility 
above all because it will give the fah-rainded official 
independent support against the threat of vested in- 
terest to his career; that has induced many otherwise 
honourable men to keep silent until they had reached 
retirement. But I do not pretend that it will do more 
than mitigate the worst excesses of the system. Only 
reforms as drastic as the Eussians have had the courage 
to attempt will really strike at the root of a system in 
which exploitation is, by its very nature, endemic. 

VI 

The main preoccupation of the peoples all over the 
world during the inter- war yearn was tho achievement 
of an enduring peace ; yet no record is more dismal 
than the failure of their leaders to accomplish it. Dis- 
armament conferences were held in 1921, 1927, 1930, 
1932 ; but they revealed rather the degree to which the 
contradictions of capitalism in its imperialist phase 
required war as an expression of their implications than 
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any possibility of serious a^eemeut. After Hitler’s 
accession to power, and, especially after bis remilitariza- 
tion of the Rhineland in 1936, there could be no question 
of disarmament in Europe, while the Japanese seizure 
of Manchuria in 1932 was obviously the beginning of 
conflict in the Pacific. For nearly ten years, in short, 
before the outbreak of the Second World War in 1939, 
the only question was tho shape that it would take and 
the forces that would stand together, in the East and in 
the West, against the states that were preparing for 
aggression. 

In the event, it became clear that no common 
insurance against aggression — ^the so-called policy of 
collective security — was possible. No state, except the 
Soviet Union, was ready to take the risks involved in 
agreeing, before the aggressors struck, to meet force 
with force ; each vaguely hoped that, by some stroke of 
fortune, it would manage to escape its impact. The ' 
result was twofold. First, the aggressors had several 
years’ start in armaments upon the states which were 
anxious to keep the peace, and, second, there was no 
common plan of action against aggression. Indeed it is 
true to say that even as late as the autumn of 1942 
there was no common plan, in the strict sense of the 
term, between the major partners of the United Nations. 
Priorities, both in strategy and in materials, ' had to be 
worked out as each phase of the conflict proceeded. 
There was no common high command in any of the 
three services ; there was no common general staff ; there 
was no common intelligence service; each of the partners 
had even its own principles of publicity and propaganda. 
Airmen, sailors, soldiers, the organizers of war produc- 
tion, all co-operated with one another ; all the govern- 
ments wore committed to a refusal of a separate peace ; 
all of them, in the Declaration of Saint James’s Palace, 
in the spring of 1942, accepted a body of large, and 
rather vague, general principles as the aims to be 
achieved with victory. But none of this was built upon 
an agreed strategy made in common. There was 
continuous consultation ; there was not co-ordination for 
unified action. 

The problem will arise at the end of this war, as it 
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arose at the end of the last, of the methods by which 
collective action can be taken against a state which 
seeks some given end by 'methods which endanger 
peace. We are offered a number of specifics. There 
must be an international force ; there must bo an inter- 
national air force exclusively at the disposal of an 
international organization, it being assumed that 
national air forces are abolished; or it is argued that 
with the disarmament of the Axis powers after defeat, a 
strong Anglo-American alliance will be able to police 
the world, much as the British navy successfully policed 
the seas until the rise of German naval power. Or we 
are to hope, after a suitable interval in which there 
grow up in the Axis countries governments upon whose 
pacifism we may generally rely, for all-round disarma- 
ment in which, the international force perhaps apart, 
the defence establishments of states, will be rather local 
militia for internal police purposes than the immense 
and costly structures we have known. Perhaps, also, 
the abolition of the private manufacture of armaments, 
and a stringent system of international inspection, will 
combine, it is suggested, to make the Uitzkriog and a 
treachery like Pearl Harbour, with the immense initial 
advantage they give to the aggressor, impossible in the 
future. 

One other thing in preamble must be said. It is 
clear that air-power, especially as based upon the 
aircraft carrier, has transformed entirely the whole 
character of war. Technologically, it has made the small 
state which is geographio&lly useful to the aggressor, 
a base and not an obstacle ; and it has meant trans- 
continental inter-dependence, as between the United 
States and Australia, for example, upon a scale pre- 
viously undreamed of; while it has made every island 
with a landing-^und capable of effective development 
of stoategic signifioanoe once it is near either to useful 
territory or the possible sea routes along which supplies 
may pass. Nor must we forget that, as the development 
of air-transport devebps, it is already obvious that it 
will play an inoreasing part not only in the movement 
of men and materials, but, also, in giving the element 
of surprise a vital part in strategy. 
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The inference from all this is, I think, the necessary 
and growing dependence of tile small state upon the 
large state if it is to be defended against the kind of 
attack made by Germany in 1940 against Norway, 
Denmark, and the Low Countries. Just as Britain 
occupied Iceland, Madagascar, and after a struggle, Iraq 
and Syria as insurance, and as Britain and Russia 
establi^ed a military condominium ov'er Persia for the 
war period; just as, also, Britain has leased bases in the 
West Indies to the United States, as an element in a 
policy of mutual insurance; so it seems to me inevitable, 
in the future, that vital strategic points in the smaller 
states will need, no doubt by international agreement, 
to be used and developed by the great states, if the 
former are not to be the foundation upon which attack 
by an aggressor is attempted. If France, for example, 
were permanently to disappear from the ranks of the 
major powers after the war, the United States is bound, 
in the light of possible developments of air power, to 
seek assurances that Dakar cannot be used as a b^e 
from which to attack its Atlantic seaboard; and the 
obvious way to safeguard itself against that danger is 
provided by the model of the leases granted by Great 
Britain in the Caribbean, It is difficult to see how 
Russia can leave Finland open to pcmble use by Ger* 
many again; and the need for full assuranoes against 
Japanese aggression a second time in Malaya, the 
Dutch East Indies, and the islands of the Pacific, in- 
cluding Australia, now needs no emphasis. Pretty 
obviously, the organization, after this war, collective 
security against aggression will not, on any showing, be 
a simple matter. 

Its principle is a choice between two immense alter- 
natives; and I do not think we gain anything by con- 
cealing from ourselves that this is in fact the only 
choice. Collective security may come because some 
state, or enduring alliance of states, is so powerful for 
so long a period, that it can deny effectively the neces- 
sary instr^ents of war, if necessary by making war, to 
any rival or potential alliance of rivals. Or the new 
international organization may itself, on behalf of its ' 
members, be able to maintain and operate Ao mamive a 
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power that no contingent aggressor will dare to gamble 
on defiance of its .authority. 

That the second of these choices is the only rational 
safeguard against the use of war as an instrument of 
national policy does not seem to me to admit of dispute. 
Granted a victory of tho .united nations, the firat choice 
means either an immediate American, or Anglo-Ameri- 
can, domination of the world which other power's will 
only accept as long as they are compelled to accept it. 
It seems to me, also a domination which, in Uae very 
nature of things, is bound to be abused. For in order 
to make it an authority beyond challenge, tho United 
States, or the Anglo-American alliance, whichever it 
be, is bound to shape the economic life of any other 
community, or group of communities, from which that 
challenge might come. _ This is, in fact, the making of a 
new Roman imperium in which the growth of all states 
is subordinated to the primary demands of a peace the 
conditions for which they will not themselves be able to 
determine. It is quite unlikely that such, a position 
would long remain stable; Russia, for example, would, 
pretty certainly, view it with suspicion from the outset, 
unless there was a far greater approximation than now 
exists to an identity of social purpose. The very attempt, 
indeed, at the imposition of this imperium would lead to 
organized, if secret,, efforts to subvert it. To maintain 
, itself against the prospect of effective challenge it would 
be (h’iven to much the same type of exploitation as has 
marked the history of the Axis Powers in recent years. 

It seems to me inevitable, therefore, that we should 
look .for the maintenance of peace to an organization 
like the new Society of Nations of which I have spoken. 
From this, it follows that, in the first stages, its charac- 
ter will be primarily set ■ by the wills of the Great 
Powers among the United Nations; for a period of some 
years, at least, is likely to pass before Germany and 
Japan are admitted to a full share in tho duties of 
keeping the peace. The reasonable way of. evolution 
is to remember that the oiroumatances of rids war have 
brought into being at least the basis upon which per- 
manent <5o-operation for defence can be built. The 
Royal Air Force is an international air force in ogmposi- 
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tion; BO, if in less dogroo, are the Royal Navy and the 
British Army, each of whioli enjoys tho assistance of 
important foreign contingents. If wo could maintain 
this basis after the cessation of hostilities, it is at least 
conceivable that it might grow into that international 
defence force which conhl act as the sword of a new 
Covenant. 

Btjt there are two indispensable conditions to that 
growth, neither of which, perhaps, is properly separable 
from the other. The maintenance of this form of collec- 
tive Bocurity will depend, as, indeed, everything pro- 
gressivo depends, upon our ability to resume a world 
in which there is economic expansion after the war. A 
common prosperity begets a common tnist; and in an 
enyironmonb of common trust a serious attempt at dis- 
armament — itself a condition of improved standards of 
welfare — might bo made. But we ought to be quite 
clear that the resumption of economic expansion is 
fundamental. 

We ought to be quite clear, further, that this is not 
an automatic process. It has not only to be planned, 
we have to agree upon tho character of the plans before 
we go into the post-war period if they are to have any 
chance of success. We have to a^ree, for instance, 
that we shall not this time, as in 1919, end _ at a stroke 
all the existing arrangements for the pooling qf econo- 
raio resources, in food, in shipping, in the stabilization, 
of oun'eucirs, in raw materials, and .so on. We have, 
on the contrary to maintain them as the moulds out of 
which the planned economy of the next, age will take 
shape. We have to use the years of transition to some 
kind of definite stability at the end of tvhich alone, can 
we hope to give a finaj, outline to the peace, experi- 
mentaUy to extend their authority into a framework 
of permanent institutions. We'hsve to do this realizing 
that it is highly , unlikely that our civilization afford 

a third breakdown. 

This means, I say, an agreement about the post-Var 
world before we enter into its hazards. For the evident 
is pretty plain that without this agreement the power 
belfind the oentrii^gal forces will be very great. There 
will not only have ended, with victory, the pull of the 
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common purpose which now enables us to transcend our 
differences. There will not only bo fear, alert and 
anxious of an American isolationism that may easily bo 
aided by the knowledge of America’s predominant 
strength. There will be the feverislr nationalism of the 
liberated countries. There will be the revolutionary 
urge of millions of repressed workers intensified by the 
inspiration of Russian achievement. And over against 
that temper must be put the fatigue, the inertia, the 
craving, especially among the propertied classes, for a 
period of relief from the tensions of the unknown and 
the insecure. To preserve a system of common purposes 
in a world in which the achievement of the transcen- 
dent aim will engender, in most of our rulers, a yearn- 
ing for the right to relax will be more difficult than the 
hour of crisis permits us to realize. 

To preserve a system of common purposes, let us 
remember, among states which were themselves deeply 
divided until the war compelled them to put aside their 
differences; to reconcile New Deal America with that 
America which, at any rate up to Pearl Harbour, was 
not quite certain whether Franklin Roosevelt or Adolph 
Hitler was its chief enemy; to heal the scars of a France 
with no element of its destiny predictable save the ruin 
of Vichyism; to safeguard a Britain which, in the face 
of its massive uncertainties, must find remedies against 
mass-unemployment among its demobilized millions; to 
find what will be little less than the basis of a new 
world in the Far East; and, alongside of all this, to , find 
terms of common living with a Russia whose socialist 
faith will have been strengthened both as experiment 
and as inspiration by victory; these major issues among 
the United Nations only, raise their heads as things 
about which we have , to be clear as we confront the 
grave complexities involved in restoring the peoples of 
the Axis countries to habits of civilized living. None of 
these matters, let us be certain, is seriously met even 
by the most solemn incantations of the Atlantic Charter. 
To lay the foundations of collective security needs more 
than the rhetoric of statesmen. In the kind of world 
this war is calling into being it is the deed that is the; 
word. 
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I do not doubt the case with which one can draw up 
on paper the draft constitution of an international 
society; wiser than in 1919, wo may even omit from its 
clauses any reference to the sovereignty of the state. 
Eager prophets, like Mr. H. G. Wells, may give us a 
twentieth-century version of the Eights of Man. We 
may solemnly swear a now Pact of Paris outlawing the 
use of war. The now Rumania, the new Hungary, the 
new Poland may pledge anew their determination to 
respect the rights of national or religious minorities. 
General Franco’s Spain may again be transformed from 
a prison into a civilization. The claims of the worker 
to a decent standard of life may bo embodied in a new 
international charter. On the morrow of the Armistice 
there may bo no man or woman amongst us not vowed 
to the dream that it shall not happen a third time. 

“Desires without deeds,’’ wrote Blake, in one of his 
supreme moments of insight, “breed no more than pesti- 
lence.’’ I do not for one moment underestimate the 
power of high intentions; the capacity of great purposes 
to steel men to great acts has been shown constantly 
in history, I am making the different point that unless 
we give to our high intentions the environment in which 
they can flourish, they are bound to fail. We know 
that the pre-war system bred the tragedy of this war. 
We know, also, that, unchanged in its essentials, it is 
bound to lead remorselessly to its repetition. For men 
have to work with the materials they are given; it’ is 
folly to expect that they can achieve results with them 
that the materials do not permit. It is not a matter of 
learning from experience; there is not a statesman 
living to-day who is not aware of its lessons. Our 
problem is not even the discovery of common ends; in 
a broad way, there is agreement about those ends. Our 
problem is that, at every step,, the methods those ends 
require are in conflict with powerful vested interests 
winch do not ea^y consent to abdicate. There we 
times when the pressure of opinion makes abdication 
ine'vitable; so it was, for example, on August 4, 1789. 
But these times are of extreme rarity, and, if the 
favourable moment is missed, it is unlikely , to recur. 
Amd when it is thus missed, there are few powerful 
8T 
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vested interests which are prepared to surrender without 
a conflict. 

My argument is built on the view that this is the 
favourable moment, and that, if we lot it pass, all effec- 
tive plana for the organizing of that economics of 
expansion which is the condition of an enduring peace 
will fail. It is when men are conscious, as they are now 
conscious, of a transcendent end which overrides all 
lesser claims that the mood exists in which great experi- 
ment is possible. It is then, and only then, that we can 
mobilize the will to peaceful change on the scale and 
with the intensity that our situation requires. It is 
then, and only then, that the dynamic of events makes 
the opponents of change incapable of resistance to its 
demands. The power to recognize the favourable mo- 
ment gives to the statesman the capacity to effect by 
consent and swiftly what, at other times he can do only 
at a slow pace and, too often, only by compulsion. For 
at such a moment, the transcendent purpose seems to 
sweep men beyond themselves. The big thing seems 
the right thing; the big thing seems the reasonable 
thing. The greatness of the challenge permits, even 
exacts, the greatness of the response. So it was, for 
example, in the workshops of Britain after Dunkirk; so 
it was, also, in those days when our fighter pilots drove 
the German Air Force from British skies; so, also, was 
it in Russia when what seemed the irresistible German 
drive on Moscow was halted. 

But the mood of exaltation does not last; no nation 
can live for long upon the heights. If the favourable 
moment is allowed to pass unused, old habits resume 
their former sway. And with that resumption, the 
sense of transcendent aims disappears. We seem in 
the presence not of Reason itself, which exacts a unified 
allegiance without compulsion, but of a hundred com- 
peting reasons, each of which presents itself in some 
guise which interest, prescription, custom, tradition, all 
seem to support. It is then that we begin to be conscious 
of our differences, differences within nations, and 
differences between them, and to forget the identities 
which enabled us to transcend them. It is then, too, 
that the historic emotion which surrodnds those differen* 
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ces seems to clothe them with an urgency that, at the 
favourable moment, we had forgotten they possessed. 
Compare the quality of the world’s response to Woodrow 
Wilson’s principles before the Armistice of November li, 
1918, and after the peace conference had begun at Paris. 
Compare the atmosphere in Washington in the first 
hundred days of the New Deal with the atmosphere 
after big business had discovered that the crisis was 
past. Compare what the makers of the Weimar Ee- 
public could have achieved in the first electric days of 
the Revolution — which was not a Revolution — with 
what they did achieve when they called in the interests 
of the old world to redress the balance of the new. 

That is why, in my judgment, the favourable mo- 
ment is now and no other moment. The kind of temper 
its use requires cannot be improvised; that is made clear 
by every day, almost, of the inter-war years, Those 
who do not act on the new faith they proclaim when 
they have the power to act do not maintain acceptance 
of their faith; all they do is to arouse scepticism among 
their supporters and hope among their enemies. That 
is why, to take an obvious example, the first two British 
Labour Governments failed. They lacked the courage 
and the insight to seize upon their favourable momenta 
Instead of showing that they held the faith their mem- 
bers had so long professed, they seemed to'set them- 
selves to prove that from socialist principles they arrived 
at much the same conclusions as those opponents whom 
they had so fiercely denounced for their policies. They 
were defeated, less because the electorate had made up 
its mind to reject socialist principles in action — it had 
never seen them tried — than because, with obvious 
common sense, the electorate decided that if Oonservar 
tive principles of governance were to be applied, it was 
only reasonable to authorize their application by those 
who believed in their validity. 

So it is, I suggest, with ourselves in this grave hour. 
We shall gain nothing but disillusion merely by preach- 
ing the new world; we must begin to lay its foundations 
if we want to see it built. That economics of expansion 
which offers us the prospect of a peace that can endure 
is not something we can suddenly improvise when the 
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■whole current of events runs against it. _ For a brief 
time, the vested interests of the United Nations are on 
the defensive. A government which announced that 
the requirements of the war impelled it, for example, to 
retain the control of all capital investment after the war 
might encounter angry criticism; but it is, I think, quite 
certain that it would have overwhelming popular support 
so long as it convinced the people that it believed in its 
own proposals. When, without any public preparation, 
and in circumstances of terrible necessity, Mr. Churchill 
made his offer of union with France to its government, 
he strengthened his position by showing that ho was 
capable of audacious action proportionate to the danger. 
The statesmen who fail are those who, in an hour of 
crisis, think that we can totter on with the kind of 
measures of which that crisis is itself a condemnation. 

On the international plane, therefore, my argument 
resolves itself into a twofold plea. On the one hand, 
I am urging that we must organize without delay a 
realm in which there is unified action between states 
which liberates the forces of production in the world; on 
the other hand, I am urging that unified action between 
states is in some realms impossible, and in most realms 
unlikely, unless we alter within states the relations of 
production that this liberation may be real and swift 
and effective. I am arguing that if we enter the post- 
war world without having begun the process of re- 
construction, we shall find that the dynamic of peaceful 
change is simply not open to us. We shall enter upon 
an epoch in which the hopes the effort for victory will 
have aroused will fall so far below the realities we can 
make available that conflict within each community is 
more likely than agreement. Such conflict may have 
one of two issues. In nations either defeated or ex- 
hausted, it will take the form of popular upheaval; in 
nations in which, like the United States, the productive 
forces are largely unimpaired, but the productive rela- 
tions practically unchanged, it will take the form, either 
of an attack from above on the maintenance of capital- 
ism in a democratic context, or the purchase of a new, 
though dubious and uncertain, lease of life for that 
democratic context by a movement towards economio, 
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perhaps even territorial imperialism. 

Lot us make no mistake about the meaning of these 
probabilities. They mean the defeat of Hitler; but they 
do not mean the defeat of the conditions tvhich made 
Hitler possible. And because they do not mean the 
defeat of those conditionsj they mean that in some other 
nation, at some later time, a new Hitler will make a 
new challenge to the freedom we shall have maintained 
at so bitter a cost. We gain nothing by the refusal 
steadily to confront the prospect that this situation may 
well be ours. On the contrary, it is perhaps only by the 
steady contemplation of this prospect that we shall 
learn how urgent is the need for action now. For the 
tragedy of these years has been wholly in vain unless 
from it we have learned two things. We ought, in the 
first place, to have seen that power which is not the 
instrument of justice is altogether terrible and repulsive, 
that it builds a tyranny far more terrible than any the 
past has known because its ability to destroy is so much 
more efiSoiont and so much more organized. And we 
ought, in the second place, to have seen that a society 
in which aociuisitivoness is the root of power becomes the 
enemy of reason itself because it makes of reason the 
slave of the blind impulse to power. “The lust of 
government,” wrote Harrington, “is the greatest lust.” 
It can provoke the basest, as well as the noblest, of 
ambitions. Its ability to degrade is not lees profound 
than its ability to elevate. I know no moment when 
its ability to degrade is more complete than when the 
leaders of a people postpone the fulfilment of the pledges 
they make to a period in which all history makes it 
probable that the conditions of fulfilment will no longer 
be available. That is the supreme danger befoie us; 
and unless we tackle it while it can still be oyeroome, 
the high purposes we seek to serve are being built upon 
foundations of sand, 

The betrayal of a civilization is always a long pro* 
cess; in the end, it is always a fatal one. And the 
surest way to its betrayal is to allow the abyss to widen 
between the values men praise and the values they 
permit to operate. For when this occurs, there ceases 
to be a scheme of values by which men can live. Age 
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becomes cynical; youth is deprived of hope. The world 
becomes a theatre in which an indifferent audience 
watches without concern the drama of a struggle for 
power by whose outcome it is unaffected. We have, as 
a race, passed through epochs of this kind before. We 
have seen conscienceless ambition hack its way to power 
in defiance of all the principles which give to human 
life the quality of a dignified self-respect. For those 
epochs bring out in the habits of men all the impulses 
which proclaim their animal origin; they kill in them pity 
and benevolence, charity and love. That is the kind 
of epoch into which we may move unless we put behind 
the principles we proclaim the passion which gives them 
life. And the period which separates us from the com- 
ing of such a disaster is shorter than most of us care to 
admit, even in our moments of deepest pessimism. 

That is why I have made the emphasis of this chap- 
ter less the description of a possible pattern of interna- 
tional government than the analysis of the central 
conditions without which, as I think, the idea of inter- 
national government is no more than a conceptual toy 
with which men may play. I have urged that its 
availability depends, above all, upon two conditions; 
upon the resumption, first, of an economics of plenty, 
and the use, secondly, of the favourable moment to 
begin the process of its organization; upon these two 
conditions being successfully fulfilled, everything else 
depends. To begin fulfilment is to engender hope, and 
only hope that feels itself the mistress of time has the 
power to create faith. Without some such essay as this 
in fulfilment now, it is, I have argued, probable that we 
shall enter the post-war world still prisoners of a teadi- 
tion fatal to the very ends we seek to attain. Without 
it, all the seeds of conflict, economic, national, social, 
religious, "vnll remain in the soil of our civilization, 
forgotten, it may be, in the momentary triumph of 
victory, but certain to grow again when its first spring 
of ecstasy has died away. 

If it be said that it is too much to ask of leaders 
driven ^ relentlei^y by the pressure of the immense 
responsibilities of war to give their minds to the probr 
lems of peace, there are, as I conceive, two quite decisive 
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answers. The first is that in totalitarian war, measures 
of reconstruction are an integral part of its vital 
strategy, since upon their impact depends that morale 
which is the key to victory. The second is that the 
separation of victory in the field from the building of 
the conditions which enable the victory to be used is an 
artificial and static conception of totalitarian war which 
mistakes altogether its inherent nature. To build our 
policy upon the assumption that the separation is real 
is to repeat the cardinal error of 1919; it is to make it 
certain that our statesmen will write the wrong peace. 

If, finally, it be said that man, after all, is a thinking 
animal, and that, in the light of the massive evidence 
which indicates awareness of our position, we have the 
right to bo optimistic, there are, I think, again two 
decisive answers. The first is that the thinking self 
reaches, in all of us, but a little way; and that it is a 
self which transcends the poyver of passion only when 
we have consciously organized the conditions of its 
mastery. The second is the answer that Bagehot gave 
less, I suspect, in mockery than in sadness, when he said 
that “one of the greatest pains to human nature is the 
pain of a new idea.” It is a new idea that we are 
seeking to domesticate in persuading men to make 
power the servant of peace instead of war. It is a 
revolutionary idea which will not easily come to terms 
with our traditional ways of life. We live in a moment 
when a treaty between the present and the future is 
available to us; and it is in such moments that the 
thinking self can obtain the upper hand. But it is 
imperattVe for us to remember that such moments do 
not last, and that, when they have passed, nothing is. 
more capable of driving us to battle than the reason 
which does not command our allegiance. 



Chapter VII 


THE THREAT OF COUNTER- 
REVOLUTION 

1 

The central argument of this book is, in ossenoo, an 
extremely simpio ong. We shall not understand the 
nature of the war in which we are engaged unloss we 
recognize that we are fighting the forces ot tho counter- 
revolution. It is to this basic fact that om whole out- 
look and strategy must be adjusted. We fight, no 
doubt, that we may survive as free peoples. Wo seek 
to punish the ruthless cruelty of our enemies. Wo 
propose, if wo can, to make impossible, in tho future, the 
baseness and treachery of their methods. Wo are con- 
cerned to root out their crude worship of ijower for its 
own sake. But unless our effort is adjusted to tho fact 
that we are fighting the counter-revolution we shall fail 
to mobilize on our side the resources that are necessary 
to victory. 

We are fighting the couutor-rovolution. What do 
we mean by this term ? That wo are fighting the ex- 
ponents of an idea. That we aro fighting men who are 
seeking to revolutionize the society in which we live in 
order to adjust those of its principles and iustitutionB 
which are in decay to the new conditions of our time. 
The counter-revolutionists are not simple reactionaries. 
They have no nostalgia for ancient forms. They aro 
not less aware than we are of the impossibility of a 
return to laissez-faire^ or an aristocracy of birth, or the 
simple, and largely self-sufficient society which enabled 
Jefferson, for instance, to formulate his ideal of agrarian 
democracy. The counter-revolutionaries are not conser- 
vative. They have not an atom of Burke’s respect for 
tradition and prescription. They have no admiration 
for the old merely because it is old; on the contrary, 
they are prepared to use all the latest technicues of 
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modern science, all the experimental potentialities of our 
institutional systom, to attain their purpose. That pur- 
pose is to adapt cajntalist society to the conditions of 
modern technology, of a world-market, of a division 
of labour which has made the collectivist organization of 
social relationships inevitable. Fascism is capitalism 
rejecting its liberal origins in order to adapt its relations 
of production to a situation in which the liberal idea, 
politically, economically, and socially, would be fatal 
to the capitalist idea. It uses all the forces that it can, 
above all the idea of nationalism, in order to breathe 
new life into the capitalist idea at a moment when the 
peaceful evolution of its relations would exhibit the 
fatality of the contradictions in which it is involved. It 
is revolutionary in the sense that it is bound to break 
in pieces all the organizations it encounters which 
interfere with its objective; that is why it is driven by 
its own logic iq assume the form of totalitarian dictator- 
ship. But, unlike a true revolution, that of England, 
for instance, in the seventeenth century, of France in 
1789, of Russia in 1917, it docs not seek to enlarge the 
boundary of power for the benefit of a class or classes 
previously excluded from that benefit. On the contrary, 
it seeks to continue the confinement of privilege to those 
who were its possessors before it seized the state-power. 
To be successful in that effort, it is compelled to suppress 
political parties, churches, trade-unioni^ and any other 
organizations which may stand in its way. It is ah 
attempt to transform a whole society to its purpose. It 
must, therefore, quite logically, destroy in that society, 
persons, ideas, organizations, procedures, which might 
hinder the work of transformation. 

The counter-revolution is bound to be anti-demo- 
cratio. For the purpose of democracy is to enlarge the 
number of those who share in , the benefits of available 
welfare by enlarging the number of those to whom the 
rulers of a society are responsible. It is bound to be 
anti-demooratio, because it comes upon the historical 
scene wheh the relations of production it is defending 
are in decisive contradiction with the forces of produc- 
tion, Because it is anti-demooratio, it is bound to be 
ultimately and inherently hostile to all that capitalist 
88 
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relations of production could permit democracy to be 
when those relations were capable of an expanding 
exploitation of the forces of production. A democratic 
society seeks for peace; the counter-revolution is bound 
to make war. A democratic society is rational, consti- 
tutional, pushed, by its inner logic, to sot freedom in the 
context of equality; the counter revolution is anti- 
rational, anti-constitutional, the enemy of all egalita- 
rianism lest this destroy the claim of the oligarchy it 
defends to its monopoly of freedom in an age of eco- 
nomic contraction. Hitler is doing for German 
capitalism in its decline what the Ironsides of Cromwell 
did for the English middle class in its rise, what 
Richelieu and Colbert did when they buried the last 
efforts of aristocratic feudalism in France and created 
the necessary conditions for the rise of the French bour- 
geoisie. Just as war and revolution mark the death of 
feudalism and the rise of capitalist relations, so do war 
and revolution mark the effort of those to whom those 
relations mean a special privilege to maintain them 
when they are no longer capable of remaining on the 
world-stage except by violence. 

It is characteristic of a counter-revolution such as we 
are fighting that it should evoke an elan in those who 
lead it which can easily be mistaken for the dynamic 
of a revolution. We are horrified by the blunt avowal 
of their purposes by Hitler and Mussolini and the 
leaders of Japanese militarism; they seem to us an 
outrage upon the decent instincts of mankind. They 
are for force against persuasion, for the few against the 
many, for slavery against freedom, for ignorance 
against knowledge, for authority against unfettered 
enquiry, for unreason against reason. That is why they 
elevate the claims of race against the demands of man- 
kind. That is why they are compelled to bar the gates 
of knowledge against all who reject their dogmas. 
That is why they reject the objective findings of science, 
with their international validity, in favour of some 
narrow tribal insights which, even a decade ago, they 
could hot have found one learned man to defend. That 
is why, above all, they deny the experience of the 
masses, and the claims built upon that experience, and 
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seek to make of ordinary men and women the dumb 
slaves of a charismatic leader whose will they may not 
dare to explore. Their pattern of authority is that of an 
oligarchy, drunk with unlimited power, to whose pur- 
poses the common man is no more than an instrument. 
He is denied the right to share in the definition of those 
purposes. He may not conceive of himself as an end; 
for him, thought is a forbidden luxury, and scepticism 
a crime. Their pattern of international order is that of 
a conqiuering race which imposes its will upon the world. 
It recognizes no sin save weakne®; and it admits no 
rights save those which power can exact. It sees con- 
flict as the parent of all human virtues; and it regards 
the qualities which we regard as the marks of a civilized 
man, justice, mercy, tolerance, imagination, as the signs 
of that weakness which provokes defeat. 

Granted the end tho counter-revolution has in view 
there ought to be no surprise either at the habits or the 
ideas of which they make use. They are the technique 
of which a decaying system always disposes when it 
seeks to reassert its authority. So, for example, the 
opponents of the English Revolution sought to breathe 
new life into the doctrine of the divine right of Kings; 
so, also, Gregory XVI and Hus IX denounced the 
mental climate of the world which had rejected their 
claims. And anyone who analyses in all its details the 
long struggle in seventeenth-century France between 
Jesuit and Jansenist will, I suggest, see in the effort of 
the latter an attempt to maintain the ethic of a Church 
habituated to a feudal society against the ethic of a 
militant and far-seeing body of theological janissaries 
who had already realized that they could not maintain 
the authority of that Papacy to whose service they were 
vowed unless they persuaded it to come to terms -^th a 
new social order it was too late to defeat on the old 
basis. From this angle, the famous polemic of Pascal 
falls into its place as part of the effort, however un- 
conscious, of the old order in France to arrest the adap- 
tation of eoolesiastioal sanctions of conduct to the world 
which the eclipse of feudalism was shaping. 

The counter-revolution has to impose the habits of 
tyranny upon the world for the simple reason that it 
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cannot look for consent to its purposes. It is irrelevant 
that it presents itself in the guise of a “new order”; it is 
irrelevant, also, that, here and there, it should have 
been able to persuade philosophers and learned men to 
prostitute their knowledge to its service. The significant 
index to the nature of the counter-revolution is the 
methods by which, and by which alone, its exponents 
can extend their authority. Internally, they coerce; 
externally, they make war. They have abandoned, 
that is, the hope of persuasion; they take refuge in their 
power to make men afraid. It is not, therefore, accident 
that the executioner and the concentration-camp are the 
symbols of their regime, nor that, wherever they set 
their feet, their first victims have been those who have 
sought to extend the boundaries of human knowledge. 
They recognize that thought itself is their chief enemy; 
that is why it is their ambition to impose an orthodoxy 
from whose rigours there is no escape. The barbarian of 
the fifth century had at least the humility to venerate 
the Rome _ he looted; the barbarian of the twentieth 
century is incapable of either humility or of veneration. 
Whatever is different from the pattern he desires to 
impose, he must seek to blot out from the memory of 
mankind. 

^ There are those who argue that the next generation 
will deeply concern itself to discover why three great 
nations should have challenged the world on behalf of 
the counter-revolution. Men, they say, do not easily 
lend themselves to the service of the tyrant, above all, 
when he brings terrorism and war in his train. A 
Germany in the tradition of which there was not only a 
Reformation, but also an Enlightenment; an Italy which 
knew not only a Renaissance, but also a Risorglraeuto; 
from, at least, the Western nations which gave birth to 
Goethe and Marx, to Galileo and Vico, the aooeptanoe 
of counter-revolution is held to be astounding. They are 
tempted to argue that something in their national 
character must have disposed them to love their chains. 
I have already rejected this view. I have already 
pointed out that we knot^r far too little about national 
character to dogmatize about it with confidence; and, 
a,pa^ from the fact that, at some time, the . aooeptanoe 
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of tyranny is a habit that every nation has displayed, 
just as every nation, at some time, has proved itself 
capable of striking a blow for freedom, it is with na- 
tional behaviour that we have to concern ourselves. 
Nations are what their circumstances make them; and 
if, at some given time, a nation sets its feet on the path 
of counter-revolution that is a problem to solve rather 
than a sin, to denounce. 

Counter-revolution is a principle to which the masses 
of a nation do not submit with ease. For it is the nature 
of man to affirm his own essence; and this requires a 
capacity for continuous expansion with which the prin- 
ciple of counter-revolution is in direct contradiction. 
For to affirm one’s own essence is to deciare that one 
stands by the meaning one finds oneself in life; and 
counter-revolution is nothing so much as the denial of 
the ordinary man’s right to express that meaning. It is 
the imposition of alien experience upon one’s own, the 
enforcement of a dogma from without upon a faith that 
has grown from within. It is the arrest of the move- 
ment of mind and conscience in the individual in favour 
of dogmatic commands which he must accept even to 
his own frustration. It is the denial that spontaneity 
is valid, the insistence, accordingly, that we are instru- 
ments and not ends. Yet because, at some point, man 
is not merely nature’s rebel, but authority’s rebel, also, 
he refuses to accept a position of pormanent subordina- 
tion. At some point he insists that his insights must be 
his own. At some point, he refuses to give Ms allegiance 
except upon the condition that he freely chooses to give 
his allegiance. In every age, there have been men who 
would rather die than surrender their right to their own 
insights. In every age, also, there has been a point 
beyond which the rulers of a society must yield to . their 
subjects or be broken by them. 

Counter-revolution succeeds when a quite special set 
of historical circumstances have taken a deep hold of a 
people. Its established expectations are disappointed; 
its sense of failure is profound; it has ceased to be at 
unity with itself, and has lost, thereby, the capacity to 
respect its traditional political institutions. YVhen fii^se 
three conditions co-exist, the prospect, of a cpunter-tevo- 
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lutiott is profound; when the second is absent, a revolu- 
tionary situation is emerging. It was in the three 
conditions I have described that Mussolini and Hitler 
arrived at power. In each case, the nation they came 
to control did not know what the morrow might bring 
forth. In each case, its inner security was gone; fear 
was the prevalent disposition. In each case, also, the 
nation had been deeply injm’ed in its solf-respeot; none 
of those who mainly shaped the climate of its opinion 
deemed its place in the world adequate to its claims. 
In each case, again, internal antagonisms had reached 
a point where men could not tolerate the results implied 
in difference of opinion with their neighbours.^ As 
always, intensity of difference bred fear, and fear, in its 
turn, intensified insecurity. Where men feel insecure, 
they look to the traditional state-wisdom for assurance, 
much as a child in distress turns to its mother for com- 
fort. If, at the moment when assurance is required, it 
fails them, the institutional system is inevitably in 
danger. For the habit of routine is not less essential to 
men’s comfort than the capacity for adaptation; the 
success of a state lies in its power to maintain a duo 
proportion between these. When the proportion is 
unavailable in some particular political system, its utility 
is exhausted. Men will no longer give loyalty to a state 
which cannot get its orders obeyed. 

The new political order is, in such conditions, imposed 
by the men who have the resolution to, plan, and the 
capacity to execute, the manoeuvres necessary for the 
seizure of power. I have discussed that seizure in 
Germany and Italy in an earlier chapter. The reasons 
for its success are clear. The counter-revolutionaries 
were united and determined; their opponents were 
divided and uncertain. And these opponents relied ' 
upon a programme the first results of which would 
clearly have been to intensify the disunity and insecuri- 
ty of each nation; the counter-revolutionaries made it 
the supreme virtue of their platform that it had the 
magic power to dissipate these. Socialists and Oommu- 
niste dwelt on the tawdriness of those traditions with 
which history had associated the past glories of each 
nation; the counter-revolutionaries affirmed their 
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splendovir. And while the opponents of counter-revolu- 
tion frankly insisted that their sufferings were, at least 
in part, their own misfortune, the counter-revolutionaries 
built up the comforting myth that the nation had been 
the victim of its enemies, domestic and external. The 
call to socialism meant a long epoch of material adjust- 
ment and spiritual renovation; the leaders of the 
counter-revolution offered an immediate renaissance in 
which the lost faith would be swiftly rewon. To peoples, 
in short, angry with humiliation, and fatigued with the 
labour of constant adaptation, socialism seemed to offer 
a future in which humiliation was at least possible once 
more, and fatigue quite certain. But the counter-revo- 
lutionaries promised a future in which there would be an 
instant renewal of strength and a routine which would 
save them from the pain of thought. 

It is not difiBoult to understand either victory in the 
conditions in which it was attained. Bevolution or 
counter-revolution was the immense alternative without 
the fact being plain to the masses that this was in fact 
the choice they had to make. Behind the votaries of 
revolution they saw neither unity of aim nor of method; 
to achieve it meant certainly a breach with their own 
past, and perhaps a European war in which aid was 
doubtful. Behind the counter-revolutionaries, there 
were massed immense forces with a single purpose, the 
creation of the conditions of order; and they could count 
upon at least the sympathy of all who feared a de- 
parture from the traditional system. Counter-revolution 
was built upon a coalition of forces each of which not 
only had a special interest in its success, but a secret 
hope that in the final co-ordination achieved it might 
become the dominant authority; and each of them 
realized that only by the overthrow of democratic insti- 
tutions could its special privileges be maintained as 
legal rights. Economic power, military authority, aris- 
tooratio tradition, the dynastic principle, all these united 
with the dedaaae adventurers whom Hitler and Mussolini 
led in the hope of protection from the organhsed rise of 
mass-assault upon their privilege. 

The business man saw in the overthrow of democracy 
an end to the power of the working-class, through its 
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political and economic organizations, to set limits to his 
authority. The soldier was satisfied that new empires 
were to be won once the destruction of democracy 
restored the historic status of war. The aristocrat be- 
lieved that he need no longer fear the claim of talent 
to share in careers in which, in tho pro-domooratio age, 
he had possessed a virtual monopoly. The monarchist 
hoped that the restoration or strengthening of the throne 
would follow upon the eclipse of a democracy inherently 
hostile to the mystique by which he lived. To outlaws 
like Hitler or Mussolini and their followers, the counter- 
revolution was tho one opportunity of obtaining power, 
and the prizes of power, without the obligation to pay 
respect to principle. Hone of the traditional classes 
which allied itself with the outlaws had in fact taken 
their measure. For none of them understood that, in 
the classic sense, a state based upon the rule of law 
could not be built under the patronage of outlaws, since 
law would drive them back to that twilight world to 
which, in an ordered society, they were normally con- 
fined. None of these traditional classes understood that 
it is the outlaw who gives its character to a counter- 
revolutionary, as distinct from a reactionary, state. 
They could not rid themselves of the outlaws because 
it was to these, and not to the men of the old order, that 
the support of the masses was given. This was the 
natural result of the fact that only the outlaws could 
promise to make all things new; unlike his traditionalist 
allies, the outlaw was bound by no conventions, respect- 
ed no ties, and was ruthless in a degree of which a 
group inheriting a tradition was incapkble. The tradi- 
tional groups did not desire to do more than limit the 
power of democracy to challenge their privileges; but 
they found that, in the historic position they occupied, 
an alliance with the outlaws meant they destruction of 
the very bases of democracy, and that tMs pushed them 
beyond reaction to a counter-revolution they could not 
hope to dominate. 

n 

It is not diiSficult, I think, to explain why this is the 
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oase. The interest of the masses is in security, freedom, 
equality, knowledge, and peace. These are the condi- 
tions of their self-roalization. These are the environ- 
ment the masses require if the masses are to have the 
opportunity of expanding welfare. For where know- 
ledge is the monopoly of a few, the ignorance of the 
masses limits their access to welfare. Where there is 
war, the masses are its primary victims. Where there 
is inequality, the masses are excluded from the area of 
benefit, just as a denial of freedom is always the exclu- 
sion of the masses from some field of opportunity, 

So that the masses in every society have always 
remained the supreme revolutionary force; it is to them 
that king, aristocracy, middle-class, have appealed in 
their upward march to power. Historically, each of 
them has used the masses as an ally, and then broken 
the partnership when its power was established. The 
masses were too ignorant or too poor to bo trusted to 
shape their own destiny. It is not, indeed, until after 
the American and French Revolutions gave the principle 
of popular sovereignty its letters of credit, that toe idea 
of democracy began slowly to secure the status of res- 
pectability; how slowly can bo seen in a speech like that 
of Macaulay on the Chartist petition,* or in the writings 
in which Guizot so brilliantly defended the theory of the 
juste milieu.^ But it w€ib still more slowly that it began 
to be insisted that the well-being of the masses ought 
to be the primary object of the state-power; and it was 
even more rare for the statesmen who insisted that this 
was so actually to take steps to make it the case. That 
it was the business of a government to satisfy demand 
on the largest possible scale was a conception always set 
in the context that the claims of prescription must be 
met before this could legitimately be attempted. 

This was the natural outcome of an economy of 
scarcity in a society where either demand was satisfied 
because, in the technical sense, it was “effective,” or 
because it evoked the emotions which are satisfied by 
charity. The masses, in an economy of scarcity, are 
the residuary legatees whose claims are met after 

1 Mooaulay, Spe^ohea (World^H Olasaioa IQdibion), p. 184 t 

2 VLamoirea (i8'if5)> Deg Moyma d^OppoaiHon (i82U* 
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“efEeotiye” demands are met. The true purpose of the 
state-power was always to put the force of law, the 
coercive authority of the society, at the disposal of those 
who possessed “effective” demand, those, that is to say, 
who owned or controlled the instruments of production 
in a given society. The degree in which this fact was 
apparent depended on whether the society was more or 
less prosperous. In “good” times, there was more to 
distribute, and the state-power was less nakedly in 
evidence; in “bad times” the maintenance of “law and 
order” was its primary function. If, indeed, the threat 
of the masses in “bad times” to law and order went 
deep enough to endanger their stability, experiments in 
conce^ion, the Speenhamland system, for instance, 
might be attempted to bribe them into acquiescence in 
the fundamental equations maintained by the state- 
power. The extension of the right to vote carried with 
it only formally the right to disturb this essential equi- 
libriunau 

Even the Christian Churches, which had made their 
way by the affirmation of the great principle that equal 
need establishes equal claim, and had been deeply 
critical of the effect of great wealth upon the human 
soul, were bribed by endowment into partnership with 
privilege; and they became, through the centuries, one 
of the main weapons in the grim task of persuading the 
masses to accept their misfortunes. They cried down 
secular knowledge; they made obedience to magistrates 
a condition of salvation; their ohiliastio principle was 
used to console men into tolerance of material suffer- 
ing. They were even prepared, as the history of groups 
like the, Waldenses and the Spritual Franciscans make 
clear, to outlaw the men who strove to recall them to 
their original purposes. By making themselves the 
mediator of salvation between an unknown God and the 
masses for whose ignorance the OhurcW conspired, 
they made themselves, through the centuries, the agents 
of a social order whose inner and immanent principle 
has been to confine the main goods of this world to ths 
few at the expense of the many. It is not accident that 
the Itoman Church has been the main prop of both 
monarchism and Fascism in Spain, ox. that the-Bussian 
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Orthodox Ohuroh accommodated itself to the evil pre- 
misses of Ozarist autocracy. Nor vsras it accident that 
no influence v^as more persuasive than that of Wesley 
in inducing the masses in England to accept the grim 
discipline of the new factories in return for the dubious 
consolation of an unproved and unprovable eternal bliss. 

Yet every counter-revolution has to take account, 
at least while the civilization in which it operates is able 
to endure, of two clear principles. No social order that 
it builds is able to last if it fails to give the masses a 
sense of expanding horizons; it must so order its arrange- 
ments that access to social, benefit is not permanently 
denied save to those for whom it is made. No doubt 
there is ebb and flow; for in politics, as in nature, action 
and reaction are eciual. If 1789 produces 1815, 1815 also 
produces 1848. And, increasingly since the Reforma- 
tion, and at an even greater tempo in our own day, 
the forces of production make for a world in which the 
claims of privilege are dependent upon the co-operation 
of the masses; and a higher price has continually to be 
paid if the masses are to be persuaded to co-operate. 
The Fascist form of counter-revolution is, in its very 
suppression of the masses, paying tribute to the fear 
they inspire in its leaders. They may nullify the effect 
of universal suffrage; they may drive back the 
workers’ organizations to the status of illegal conspira- 
cies; they may hope for the advance of industrial tech- 
nology without the. development of popular education. 
But ^ey are still faced by the need to give men the 
vital nourishment of hope; and the very character of 
their propaganda is the recognition that, unless men are 
given hope, they turn inevitably to remake the founda- 
tions of the state-power that they may attain it. 

The counter-revolution, this is to say, denies the 
validity of an historical movement the implications of 
which have gone deep into the consciousness not merely 
of Western man, but also, as events have shown, that 
Far, East he has so largely subjugated to his piwrposes. 
From about 1800 onwards, the drive to exploit more 
fully the forces of production required the free mind; 
and experience has shown, evbn if in pain and suffering, 
that power cannot ultimately set limits to the horizons 
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the free mind will seek to scan. From, further, about 
the settlement of the American colonies, the idea of 
a more equal opportunity in life began to seek the verifi. 
cation of experiment from men who were oppressed, 
men who were persecuted, men whose sense of justice 
was outraged by a society in which the well-being of the 
few was increasingly seen to bo purchased at the ex- 
pense of the many. We cannot exaggerate the impact 
of America upon our civilization. 

For it gave something like the status of unbreakable 
law to the notion that no man is the permanent victim 
of a fixed destiny. From the voyages imaginaires of the 
seventeenth century we can trace how America has 
domesticated the ideas of liberty and equality in the 
mind of the common man. From "the travellers of the 
eighteenth century we can learn how it broke routines 
which had been held a part of the order of nature. The 
American War of Independence acted on the age it 
illuminated with something like the force of a now 
gospel; it gave to the basic ideas of democracy a status 
to which, despite themselves, the leaders of the counter- 
revolution are forced to pay homage. Since Washington 
was transformed from a rebel into an immortal, there 
has been no privilege anywhere that has felt complete 
assurance about its foundations. Not only had the right 
of rebellion been accorded a vindication which has 
permanently altered the pattern of men’s thoughts; it 
was, given a vindication which has built itself, however 
imperfect the realization, upon the premiss that men 
were created free and equal. That was declared a self- 
evident truth; and there is a vital sense in which all 
later history has been an attempt to discover the insti- 
tutions through which that premiss may be expressed. 

A century and a half have passed since Washington 
assumed the Presidency of the lirnited States. In that 
period, the most important change that has occurred in 
men’s minds is their transfer of emphasis from form to 
Butetanoe. Their passions, from political, have become 
wcial. They see no more validity in the present distri- 
bution of welfare than their ancestors saw in seven- 
teenth-oent^y England or in eighteenth-century France 
m schemes they believed they had the power and the 
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right to transcend. They are no more willing to accept 
our social diseases as inevitable than their ancestors 
were prepared to accept the anoien regime as a final 
form of government. 

A revolution has already shaped itself in men’s 
minds which makes them judge the states under whose 
authority they live by their power to offer the masses 
economic security upon the basis of expanding welfare. 
That, in our time, has become the meaning of freedom 
to the masses all over the world. It is held in India 
and in China, as well as in Britain and in the United 
States. In its name, an upheaval at least as profound 
as that of 1789 in Franco has changed the whole way of 
life of the Russian people and has set new currents stir- 
ring in every quarter of the globe. 

It is in this perspective that the counter-revolution 
must be set. This perspective, like all changes in the 
fundamental pattern of social life, has conle very slowly 
to maturity. We catch a glimiwe of its influence in the 
Anabaptists of Munster; it is present again in the 
passionate debates of the Army Council in the English 
civil wars; it is the motive which, after the fall of 
Robespierre, gave budih to the conspiracy of Babeuf; 
and, thenceforward, brought to maturity by increasing 
industrialization and urban life, it develops from a half- 
hidden insight; which men hardly dare avow to them- 
selves, into a conscious principle of action for which its 
votaries are willing to die. 

In the first instance, the revolution which Hitler and 
his associates seek to destroy was mostly content to 
operate upon the purely political plane. It believed 
that the wider the basis of the franchise, the more 
certain was the citizen of access to welfare. It trans- 
formed all poUtioal institutions, the legislature, the 
executive, the judicieiry, the bm’eauoraoy, in an increas- 
ingly democratic direction. But it began, dlso, slowly 
to discover either that these changes made an improve- 
ment in its situation far below what it had been led to 
expect, or that the improvement was, so slow that it 
failed to make a decisive alteration in man’s fate. So 
that, presently, it rediscovered the oehtral truth that 
always comes ifito the foreground wh^n political ohanges 
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fail to satisfy : it discovered that the root of its mis- 
fortunes lay in the relations of production. It then 
insists that the laws of property shall become the central 
matter for political consideration. It asks, that is, for 
the remaking of the foundations of state-power. 

Whenever the rights of property become the funda- 
mental matter of debate in a community, privilege and 
prescription are called into question; and it is the clear 
evidence of history that men whose position is the out- 
come of either will defend themselves by whatever 
expedients they can. Because we live in an age in 
which the foundations are in question, those whose 
interest it is to refuse to adapt the relations of produc- 
tion to the new claims made upon them are bound to 
attack every principle and institution those claims can 
mobilize in their support. The idea of democracy, the 
humanitarian impulse, the craving for equality, the 
passion for freedom, all these they must deny. Because 
scientific discovery and philosophic insight advance the 
expectations men form of their rights, counter-revolu- 
tionaries are driven into hostility against any science 
and any philosophy which appear to lend oolom* to these 
expectations. 

, But that hostility is bound to take the counter- 
revolutionaries fpther. It leads them into an attack 
upon all speculation the relevance of which is unfavour- 
able to the relations they wish to maintain. And as 
with principles, so with institutions. The masses have 
built in their forward movement above all three types of 
defensive association — ^the trade union, the co-operative 
society, and the socialist party. The counter-revolu- 
tionaries^ are bound to exact their suppression, To 
succeed in this, they must destroy the democratic en- 
vironment which secures to these associations the right 
to live. For this purpose, they must reject the process 
of self-government since it is inseparably related , to 
democracy. And once they reject self-government they 
must, by a dreadful logic, deny the legitimacy of any 
power they do not themselves authorize; opposition to 
their purposes thus becomes, in the instant, treason. In 
a collectivist society based upon the world-market, the' 
totalitarian state is the inevitable instrument of the 
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Its makers chose a favom-able moment for their 
enterprise. None of the traditional sources of reaction, 
the Army, for instance, or Big Business, could have 
hoped to organize a movement of the masses. They 
required, the services of a demagogue of genius who 
could bring them that mass-support without which their 
fight for power would have been at best a dubious 
gamble. They bought those services; they built the 
totalitarian state. But, when they had constructed it, 
they still found themselves confronted by the problem 
it is the aim of the counter-revolution to suppress as a 
living issue: how to satisfy the expectations of the 
masses. Within a totalitarian Italy or Germany there 
was no way to solve it except by a fundamental altera- 
tion in the relations of production, which, by depriving 
privilege of its claims, would render abortive the whole 
aim of counter-revolution. They thus confronted a 
position in which, as the German massacre of June 30, 
1934, made clear, they must always face the prospect 
of rebellion. They then realized, what, indeed, it is 
probable that the German general staff had recognized 
from the outset, that they could not maintain their 
power so long as the rest of Europe was independent of 
their influence. 

When the last internal enemy had been crushed, 
external relations still remained as a source of potential 
disfister. The world could not remain for them half- 
slave, half-free; its conquest was the necessary condition 
of their survival. From the outset, they, therefore, pre- 
pared for that conquest. Savage repression at home, 
brutal conquest abroad, they offered tWs, with a share 
to their domestic victim^ in the spoils of conquest, in 
return for the , acceptance of the counter-revolution. 
The outlaws who enforced this programme were no 
more concerned at the price their method exacted than 
the Renaissance braVo who sold his private army to the 
highest bidder. They took the only means available in 
the historic period at which we have arrived forcibly to 
maintain the relations of production hs a system of 
privileges which, by limiting the development of the 
forces of production, denied the masses access to a rising 
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standard of welfare. If this meant an attempt to 
impose the counter-revolution upon the world, that 
attempt became a necessary sacrifice upon the altar of 
the only religion in which they believed — the sacred 
right of their class to its prescriptive privileges. 

Ill 

This is the counter-revolution with which we are at 
war; and it is vital that we should understand it for 
what it is. But before I turn to tho implications of its 
principles,, there are two things relevant to it which 
must be emphasized. The first is the falsity of the 
argument which seeks to make of Fascism, in its various 
national forms, and Bolshevism, twin aspects of the 
same principle. It is false for a number of reasons. 
First, it confounds the superficial with the fundamental. 
Because both Fascism and Bolshevism ' grow out of a 
situation in which the rise of mass-claims is the central 
phenomenon, that does not build identity between 
them. Bolshevism, no doubt, has been cruel; and many 
of its methods of propaganda have been adapted to 
Fascist purpose^. It is even true that something of the 
idealism in the early Bolshevik movement has been lost 
as it has been applied to a semi-Oriontal civilization, 
barely literate, surrounded by enemies, and requiring 
for self-protection a rapid industrialization which would 
enable it to , defend itself. The discipline involved in 
this process was bound to be hard, even ruthless. But 
we fail to judge it rationally unless we remember that, 
without this discipline, Russia to-day would be the 
latifundia of the counter-revolution, and that it would 
then be well on the road to that world-dominion at 
which it aims. 

The difference is the vital one that there is nothing 
in the nature of the Bolshevik state which is aUen from 
the democratic ideal. Its realization has halted, in the 
main, because its experiment, as I have pointed out, has 
never boon conducted in an atmosphere of seomrity. It 
is only as the tensions which have so far surrounded ft 
are broken down that its true character as a genuine 
search for democracy and freedom, a search, be it noted. 
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upon terms that are new in the history of the world, can 
verify itself in experience. 

The other thing that is important is our need to 
realize that the counter-revolution was never capable 
of being contained within the countries of its origin. 
There are statesmen and publicists who have argued 
that it concerned only those peoples over whom it 
obtained the mastery so long as it did not become an 
article for export; even Mr. Churchill has heaped 
eulogies on Mussolini. When the international relations 
of the counter-revolution became threatening, demo- 
cratic statesmen exhausted themselves in attempting its 
appeasement; few things now seem more ironical than 
Mr. Chamberlain’s announcement, after Munich, that 
he had found the formula for “peace in our time.” The 
fact was, of course, not only that the principle of 
counter-revolution requires war as the law of its being, 
and that no state, therefore, can be indifferent to it. 
The fact was, also, that, because counter-revolution 
waxes and wanes in a world unified by the nature of the 
international market, its life depends, in the period 
while it is preparing for war, on the trade-relations it 
can organize. 

Japanese aggression in China was fed for years by 
the main democratic powers; thereby they gave vitality 
to a principle of social organization they professed to 
abhor. German rearmament, the dangers of which 
were an obvious commonplace, was partly financed, and 
wholly made possible, by the assistance of those it was 
set upon destroying, Even after Hitler had struck his 
felon’s blow at Czechoslovakia, Mr, Montagu Norman, 
with the assent of Viscount Simon, completed the 
obsequies of the Czech state by handing over to him its 
gold deposit in the Bank of International Settlements. 
Mr. Anthony Eden connived at the hypocrisy of non- 
intervention in Spain at a time when he must have been 
fully aware that Hitler and Mussolini were making the 
Civil War a dress rehearsal for the larger drama they 
proposed to stage; and, as late as Janua^ 5, 1942, in 
commenting upon his visit to the Soviet Union, he said 
with emphasis that he would not have been concerned 
with the d^truction of Nazism if HWer had confined 
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bis operations to the German people. Surely by this 
time, the principle of counter-revolution has been 
applied upon a wide enough scale for its meaning to be 
clear to the Foreign Secretary in Mr. Ohurohill’s go- 
vernment ? 

The truth is that the principle of counter-revolution 
is bound to appeal to any class in the situation of those 
responsible for experimenting with it. Partly, that is 
clearly seen in the emergence of Fascist groups in 
almost every country. Partly, also, it is seen in the 
methods, for example, of some of the great employers 
in the United States, with their private armies, their 
bombs and tear-gas, their professional thuggery, under- 
cover agents in the trade unions. Men like Governor 
Talma de in Georgia, or Mayor Hague in Jersey City, 
are already, no doubt on a small scale, seeking Fascist 
ends by Fascist methods. Most striking of all is the 
fact that, in June 1940, the defeated French government 
chose the principle of counter-revolution rather than 
experiment with the dynamic of democracy; and it is 
signifioant that the choice was made by the collabora- 
tion of Big Business, and the Service OMefs, with Laval 
as the prospective, if pinchbeck. Hitler, weaving from 
the background the sinister threads of this tragic 
conspiracy. 

The drive to reaction, in short, becomes counter- 
revolution when an economic system is in the final 
phase of its decay. It requires two conditions for its 
emergence. It must find a situation, first, in which the 
traditional rulers are convinced that their vital privi- 
leges are in danger; and it must find one, second, ih 
which there is no clear lead from those who challenged 
the existing order to which, in the given circumstances, 
the masses feel able to respond. Where these conditions 
obtain, men l^e Mussolini and Hitler will be able to 
cement an alliance with the forces of privilege while 
they speak to the confused masses in the accents of 
freedom. The effect of the alliance is to give them 
direct access to the state-power; while the absence of a 
clear lead means that the parties of the Left are sepa- 
rated from the masses, upon whom they rely for support, 
long before they are aware that their Authority is under-. 
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mined, Dr. Bruning’s use, for example, of Article 48 
of the Weimar Constitution had prepared -way for 
Hitler's advent to power long before either the Socialists 
or the Communists in Germany had grasped the fatality 
of their position. 

No doubt, in a high degree, the emergence of these 
conditions upon the psychological atmosphere which 
military defeat or frustration engenders; the traditional 
rulers of Italy and Germany were discredited by failure. 
Their alliance with the outlaws enabled the counter- 
revolution to masquerade as revolution until its purposes 
were secure. It even enables the new regime to continue 
to speak in the accents of revolution without producing 
a general understanding of the deception it has prac- 
tised. For though, once it i§ safely in possession of the 
state-power. Fascism does not even attempt to change 
the class-relations of society, the large-scale introduc- 
tion of its legionaries into positions of authority gives 
the superficial appearance of the career open to the, 
talents; and the realignment of economic forces it is 
compelled to undertake to complete its consolidation of 
power — ^for Fascism lives by the public works pro- 
gramme of rearmament until it is ready for war-ygives, 
again, the superfioial appearance of a control of privilege 
whiph is easily represented, especially abroad, as revolu- 
tionary innovation. It is not until the consolidation is 
complete that capitalism, in its Fascist phase, stands 
fully revealed as oounteip-revolution. 

That full revelation is accomplished when the power 
of the state has been reorganized as monolithic. It 
remakes the foundations of order to retain the claims of 
privilege. To do so, obviously, it must subordinate the 
entrepreneur-function to the needs of order; for the 
characteristic of capitalism in its Fascist phase is that 
its grbwingly monopolistic character makes risk, experi- 
ment, freedom, the enemies of its central principle. 
This is the first great subordination it achieves; and it 
is worth noting that one of its effects is to disguise the 
inherently capitalist, character of Fascism by the depth 
to which it relies upon state-aotiop. For here we are 
largely deceived by the obsolete' stereotype of capitalism 
which, persists in our minds, We think of the , concepts 
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which shape its character in terms of categories which 
belong to its epoch of expansion, the impersonality of its 
institutions has, even yet, become so small a part of our 
mental climate that the economics of imperfect com- 
petition are still in their infancy, and we adjust our- 
selves only with an effort to the realization that 
freedom of contract can no longer operate in the condi- 
tions which produced the decision in the Mogul Steam- 
ship case in England or Adair v. United States in 
America. 

The monolithic character of power is necessary, 
further, to prevent the rise of the masses against the 
discovery that the counter-revolution has, in fact, no 
revolutionary prospects to offer them; it requires, that 
is, a plan through the authority of which it has the 
power to crush all resistance to itself. The plan cannot 
be anything other than preparation for war, and, 
eventually, war itself; the hope, that is to say, of re- 
gaining by victory for the new leaders of the old social 
forces the credit lost by the old leaders. And this plan, 
of course, has, for the new leaders, the immense merit 
of keeping the society they control in that state of tense 
emergency where, in any field directly relevant to their 
interests, the idea of the rule of law is inadmissible; for 
tense emergency can only be met by the application of 
extraordinary measures. 

One other aspect of this monolithic power deserves a 
word. It is driven, I have argued, by its inner neces- 
sities to plan for war; it, therefore, assumes a q^uasi- 
collectiviat character in which the state-power deter- 
mines the ends to which the instruments of production 
are devoted. The essential status of privilege is un- 
changed; but the habits of accumulation, which were 
previously determined by innumerable private decisions 
become a matter of state determination. The rate of 
interest and profit, the direction of investment, the 
channels of commercial iiitercourse, the character of 
consumption;— guns instead of butter— are all controlled 
by the state in the name of the oveiriding plan. It adapts 
capitalism, this is to say, to the conditions which safe- 
guard the forces of privilege against revolt from within. 

i { 18 i«) A.a 86, 8 ai)8U.8.16t. 
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It is true that this safeguard is purchased by the neces- 
sity of external war. It is true, also, that defeat in that 
war is bound to bring the whole edifice crashing in 
ruins. But, up to the moment of defeat, what Fascism 
achieves for capitalism which is threatened by social 
revolution is the organization of the conditions which 
delay its advent. More than this. The fact that tech- 
nological conditions make the modern world-war totali- 
tarian unites the inert mass to the conquerors by their 
dread of the price of defeat. No doubt the achievement 
is a gamble. I do not think anyone who has lived 
through the years since 1939 is likely to underestimate 
the degroe to which it has approached success. 

IV 

The theory, therefore, which underlies the Fascist 
assault upon civilization is a simple one. The outlaws 
seek to maintain the framework of a decaying society 
by the transference of wealth from other nations to 
themselves; and they assume that victory in the war 
will give them a monopoly of armed power against 
those whom they thus reduce to economic peonage, and 
moral and intellectual slavery. There is no a priori 
reason to suppose that victory would not give them this 
power; the condition to which they have reduced 
nations like the Czechs, the Poles, and the French, is 
sufficient evidence of it. There have been dark ages 
befdre in history; there is no logical reason why there 
should not be dark ages again. 

A system that is found wanting at a great crisis can 
always adapt itself to the needs of that crisis if its 
enemies are divided and it is reckless of the price it 
pays. The Roman Catholic Church met the challenge 
of the Reformation very much in this way. The 
Counter-Reformation was nothing so much as the 
successful adjustment of those elements in Roman prin- 
ciples and organization without the sacrifice of which 
it would have been overwhelmed. Rome adapted itself 
to the demands of tl^e new economic order of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries slowly* no doubt, 
and painfully; the wars of religion* oontroversies like 
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those between Jesuit and Jansenist in France, like that 
over religious toleration in England, are sufficient 
evidence of that. But it adjusted itself. And the 
method of adjustment was to give up what it was im- 
possible to retain while concentrating all its strength on 
the organization of the positions it was still possible 
to defend. Nor must we fail to note the degree to 
which its survival was due to the divisions among its 
enemies. 

The defeat of the Axis powers is a vital and essential 
stage in the defeat of the counter-revolution; it does not, 
of itself, automatically assure the fulfilment of the ends 
for which the common people in the United Nations 
have been asked to fight. This defeat is the provision 
of an opportunity; it is not an assurance that it will be 
used. And until we have given that assurance the 
form of an effective organization, the defeat of the 
Axis powers is a stage only in the defeat of the counter- 
revolution. It destroys an evil expression of its prin- 
ciples. It does not root out the principles themselves. 

This can, I think, be seen in two ways. It can be 
seen, first, by examining the special post-war situation 
in which, to take two examples only, Great Britain and 
the United States will find themselves; and it can be 
seen by looking at, the implications of the international 
scene which will confront us after the war, 

. The relation of capitalism to democracy will be as 
certainly the outstanding problems in post-war Britain 
and the United States as they were in the Germany 
of the weimar Republic. The victory, no doubt, will 
give a formal status of immense value to the Four 
Freedoms. But, over against the power of that formal 
status, the drive of other, and not less important, factors 
must be remembered. 

There is, first of all, the distribution of the incidence 
of the cost of victory, and the demand of the masses for 
a freedom that they see, above everything, in terms of 
economic security, and a greater equality in material 
welfare. There is, secondly, the intensification which 
war-production has involved, of the tendency to con- 
centrate ever greater economic* control in a few hands; 
edonomio struptyres tend to beget their own political 
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systems, and private monopoly tends rapidly to create 
that economics of scarcity which destroys the avail- 
ability of political democracy. There is, thirdly, the 
growth of the centrifugal forces in the Imperial system, 
the emancipation of Australia, New Zealand, and, in a 
still greater degree. Canada, from dependence upon the 
London money market, the exhibition of empire' in 
decay in Malaya, Burma, and the West Indies, the 
necessity, however unpalatable, to recognize that India, 
in the post-war world, must be either free or ungovern- 
able. Africa, no doubt, will, for a considerable period, 
provide the basis for secure investment and unchaUenge- 
able control; but even in Africa there are immense 
stirrings. 

Nor must we forget that the very narrow gap which, 
in 1940, separated Britain from a defeat akin to that of 
France, has done much to break the faith of the masses 
in the traditional claims of the ruling class. Their' 
scepticism has been strongly reinforced by the contrast 
between its massive errors and the not less massive- 
successes of the Soviet Union. Psychologically, the 
inherent principle of the Russian Revolution-— planned 
production for community consumption— has been 
domesticated in the British worker’s mind, and, signifi- 
cantly, in the mind of the rank and file of the armed 
forces, by the harsh impact of war with a swiftness that 
is remarkable. The need is obvious for the renovation’ 
of basic British institutions, the Army, the Civil Service, 
the educational system, industrial leadership, Parlia- 
ment and local government. No one can honestly say 
that they have shown either the foresight or the flexi- 
bility which the crisis has demanded. This absence of' 
foresight and flexibility raises thb question, which is 
fundamental for any regime, of whether the scale of the 
renovation required is within the capacity of the system 
in the light of the economic foundations to which it 
is geared. For each of the institutions the renovation 
of which is called for is, at the heart of the system of 
pri'Vileges we maintain. It is difficult to see how the 
renovation can be achieved without the surrender, at 
least in Ikrge part; of the basis upon which that system 
of' ptivileges rests; 
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For that surrender implies a change of heart in the 
ruling class of Britain which is one of the rarest qualities 
a ruling class is ready to display. Such a change of 
heart is associated, historically, with the expansion of 
an economic system which has followed on the rise of a 
new class to power. Capitalist doraocracy in Britain 
has no longer, in its present form, the prospect of dis- 
covering those conditions. It has, therefore, either 
rapidly to reorganize its relations of production in order 
to resume expansion, or to confront the growth of those 
conditions which lead to the rise of counter-revolution. 
So far, no steps have been taken towards that reorgani- 
zation. Though the degree of state-intervention is pro- 
found, it has left wholly unresolved, indeed largely 
undiscussed, the supreme issues of whether it is to 
continue into the peace, and, if it is to continue, to what 
ends it will be devoted. All the essential instruments 
of production remain in private hands; the whole system 
is still based upon the principle of production for private 
profit; and, if anything, monopolistic enterprise will be 
in a stronger position alter the war than before it. The 
question whether, once the Axis Powers have been 
defeated, the forces of privilege in Britain will co-operate 
with the workers by hand and brain sufl&oiently to 
enable the great ends of life to be held in common 
permits of no assured reply. And that question will 
have to be answered at a time when the removal of the 
direct threat of external danger will not only, on all 
experience, erode the high mood of exaltation and 
saorifioe which it bred, but tend to make the treasured 
securities of the past, rather than the unknown risks of 
the future, the source in which the governing class of 
Britain will seek its principles for the new epoch. 

“Traditional” Britain passed into history on Septem- 
ber 3, 1939. To transform it so that it does not involve 
profound frustration for the masses means, I repeat, not 
only large-scale reforms in almost every department of 
the national life, but, also, the sacrifice of vested in- 
terests which were the spinal-oolumn of “traditional” 
Britain. It is possible to imagine arrival at terms of 
accommodation with those interests if advantage were 
taken of the mood of experiment the war has bred in so 
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many people in so many classes. We might then see 
the provision, before the war is over, of some at least 
of the bridgeheads we shall require to roach the liew 
Britain. That is how a nation wins hope, for, with hope, 
it buys time. 

But it is not the policy of Mr. Churchill and his 
colleagues to provide those bridgeheads. On the con- 
trary, it rather seems to envisage the conscious post- 
ponement of any issue deemed “conti'oversial” until 
victory is won; and a “oontrovorsial" issue is held to lie 
any issue by which parties were deeply divided before 
the war This means, if this policy bo maintained, that 
the relations of in-oduotion are to remain unchanged 
until peace comes, and that accordingly, one of the 
instruments required for sooinl change on a large scale, 
will be at the national disposal lor agreed purposes. 
With the main drive to unity of outlook and interest 
withdrawn we shall then have to find,, if we can, the 
means to agreement about fundamental differences in 
the realm where such diiferenoes most easily breod 
conflict. 

Frankly, I do not find it easy to believe that, in such 
circumstances, the means to agreement will be readily 
forthcoming. I know that the roots of our democratic 
tradition lie deep. 1 am aware that no nation hus a 
longer capacity than ours for compromise. I admit that 
the British impulse for “fair play” has, with us, some- 
thing like the status of a moral principle, and that we 
shall approach the search for agreement with victory 
behind us. But the abyss to be bridged between classes 
will be wider than at any time since the Chartist Move- 
ment. It is not an abyss that can be spanned by. a 
bridge of great perorations. It will not bo conjured 
away by rhetorical appeals for the maintenance of uni ty 
in the face of grave problems, for, with peace, the drive 
of our politipal system is bound to be towards emphasis 
on the difiPerenoes between men's interests, and not on 
their identities; that is the noribal pui-pose of our poli- 
tical system in its classic shape. Each group In the 
community will remember the sacrifices it made for 
victory; and each will view with intense resentment the 
plea for further sacrifices behind which there Is none of 
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the dramatic compulsion of the period of danger. Each 
will begin to examine with suspicion and disfavour the 
expectations of the others, the postulates of action upon 
which those expectations are based. The difficulties 
inherent in the transition to a peace-economy, the pro- 
blems of demobilization, of the return frojn evacuation, 
of the principles upon which Britain is to be rebuilt, will 
be exacerbated; and because we shall not have laid the 
foundations of hope, time will not be a weapon we can 
command. The fear of insecurity will be the main 
shadow over everyone’s life. Where the source of 
insecurity in a nation is internal, and not external, a 
privileged class approaches that frontier where feat 
and blind anger begin to play with the idea of counter- 
revolution. 

Our duty, at any rate, is to face the fact that this is 
the kind of situation when social peace hangs- by a very 
slender thread. We gain nothing by urging that such 
a mood is unthinkable in this country. The triumph of 
1918 provoked the massive disillusion of the inter- war 
years; and, if we are honest, we must admit that it bred 
among considerable numbers of the governiug class that 
sympathy for the counter-revolution which received 
continuous and significant expression in the years of 
appeasement. It is at least possible that a refusal on 
the part of the Ohurohill government to find the new 
basis upon which, when peace comes, expanding welfare 
can be organized means a drift more rapid and more 
widespread than we can now imagine away from the 
acceptance of democratic procedures as normal. 

. Constitutionalism, after aU, is a doctrine of which 
we ought to have learned the inherent fragility; its 
preservation depends very largely upon the abffity of 
men to agree upon its olgeotives. A situation may 
easily arise when, for example, the forces of the under- 
privileged are not powerful enough, or united enough, 
to secure the control of the state, but when their pur,- 
-poaes differ so widely from ends that the forces of 
privilege can approve that neither is- prepared to accept 
the measures of the. other. Or a Left government in 
office may discover that social -reform can only be pur- 
chased* given the present relations of production, at the 
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expense of the confidenoo of those who guard the inner 
citadel of economic power. Or a Right government in 
office may, as in 1928, pursue a deflationary policy in 
that national interest which it is so easily tempted to 
identify with its ability to command the applause of the 
rentier class. Any of these is a situation in which the 
impulse to counter-revolution becomes Strong. The 
fears of the propertied class, angry disillusion in the 
trade unions, the presence amongst us of a large middle 
class with no clear political convictions, these are the 
elements which, in an epoch of frustration, make for the 
emergence of the idea of counter-revolution. Like its 
prototypes on the Continent, it will find no difiSculty in 
building private relations which contradict its public 
professions. Like them, also, whatever those profes- 
sions, its real pm’pose will be to destroy political demo- 
cracy in the interest of a capitalism no longer able to 
expand. 

My argument dues not presuppose either the success 
or failure of a counter-revolution in Britain, it assumes 
only that if we allow the conditions to develop in which 
there is no other way in which privilege can protect its 
interests, the drift to counter-revolution will be inevit- 
able. It may well be that the British Labour movement 
will prove tougher thap, its neighbours in Italy and 
Germany. It may even be that the power of Fascist 
principles over middle opinion in Britain will prove 
smaller than it did in those countries. Neither fact 
alters the position that when the interests of capitalism 
contradict the interests of the masses, the natural evil of 
couuter-revolutiou is prepared, and that, historically, the 
seed which finds its natural soil tends to spring into 
life. What we have to' remember is that once a counter- 
revolutionary movement has assumed serious propor- 
tions, it becomes impossible to maintain the olasslo 
democratic procedures. That is the unmistakable lesson 
of Italy and Germany. 

For democratic procedures are built upon the , ex- 
istence not only of the right of opposition, but of the 
right of thoee in opposition peacefully to become . the 
government. That right is only maintained by th© 
power of mep to hold the great endp of life in common. 
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And the vory emergence of a Fascist party means the 
decay of that power. It proves the existence of crisis 
and oniergenuy; it means that the traditional hold of 
unity and order is going. And if unity and order are 
Ihreatoned in their democratic context — which is what 
Fuscisni reaily means — tlien we are left with the choice 
of remaking them either by revolution or by counter- 
revolution. Wo are faced, in short, by the prospect of a 
violent upheaval which may well render abortive the 
victory we shall have won. For violent upheaval is 
bound to duny freedom and democracy until the rulei's 
of society judge that they may safely transform the 
processes of coercion into processes of consent. Where 
the count er-revolucionaries succeed, that transformation 
is, a priori ruled out, because it would bo fatal to the 
principle by which they live; that has been the experi- 
ence of every counter-revolution. Nor is it easy even 
when the^ revolutionaries are sucoessful. It is worth 
reinamljering that, despite its immense achievements, a 
whole generation has not sufBcod for the Soviet Union 
to complete the transition from the one to the other. . 

It is worth while to remind ourselves, from this 
angle, of the internal situation which the United States 
will confront at the end of this war. Its ruling class is 
not only more powerful, it is, also, more hostile to funda- 
mental change, than any other In the Western demo- 
cracies. With victory, the productive capacity of the 
Unite<l States will be greater than at any previous 
period; but only a profound change in the relations of 
production will enable that productive capacity to be 
used lor the common benefit. Even the immense de- 
mands of a w^r economy still leaves Arnerica with some 
millions of migratory labourers on its hands to whom 
the Four Freedoms are largely devoid of moaning. *■ 
The history of the New Deal up to 1940 was already an 
ominous indication that the forces of privilege in 
America wore prepared tenaciously to defend every 
position they occupied; there were many Americans 
who, up to Pearl Harbour itself, were uncertain whether 
Mr. R<K)sevelt or Adolf Hitler was their major enemy. 
Even after American entrance into the war, the, history 
l /I Own By u. a. OoUius 0942), 
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of aluminium, of synthoiio rubber, of the revelations of 
Mr. Thurman Arnold, the Assistant Attorney-General 
of the United States, of the practices of great corpora- 
tions like, for example, the General Electric Company,^ 
the eifort of Mr. Ford to prevent the development of an 
adequate housing policy in the Detroit area, showed 
that the po'\er of what Bentliam called “sinister in- 
terest” remained impressive. The suffrages of ordinary 
people might keep Mr. Roosevelt in the White House; 
but it is not an exaggeration to say that his ability to 
carry out the economic programme victory required 
depended upon the co-operation of forces profoundly 
hostile to the main social purposes for which ho stood. 
Very largely, he hud to secure co-operation on their 
terms, and these meant, to put it bluntly, that Now 
Deal principles went into cold storage for the duration 
of the war. 

The American situation is, no doubt, complicated by 
the fact that the emergence Of the positive state issb 
new in its history. The social consciousness of many of 
its most powerful elements has not yet adapted itself 
to the logic of the positive slate. Its political leaders, 
Mr. Hoover, for example, and its industrial leaders, 
laiwur hardly less than in finance and manufacturing, 
still think in terms of the frontier civilization which 
ended at least by the beginning of this century. It is 
not, indeed, an exaggeration to say that it is the main 
assumption of the most powerful interests in the United 
Status that, as President Hadley once put it, “the forces 
of democracy, on one side, divided between the execu- 
tive arid the legislature, are set over against the forces 
of democracy on the other side, with the judiciary as 

arbiter 1)6 tween them It has allowed the experiment 

of universal suffrage to be tried under conditions essenti- 
ally (lifForent from those whi<-h led to its ruin in Athens 
and Rome. The voter was oninipotent— -within a limited 
area. He could make what laws he pleased, as long as 
those laws did not trench upon property-right. He 
could elect what offlcei's he pleased, as long as those 
olfioers did not try to do certain duties confided by the 

1 ' Tht* oolutnna <»f the i/tw Repubiie ftiid the Sation during the first 
six months ot |>rnvide on int^osting oommeuinir on this experience. 
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Ooustitution to the property-holders.” 

This isi in effect, the Hamiltonian theory of the 
American constitution. Underlying it is an assumed 
equation between wealth and political power. Madison 
never concealed his view that the basis of authority 
ought to bo a stake in the country; and his whole scheme 
of thought implied an economics of permanent scarcity, 
“It is a lot of humanity," he wrote, “that of this surplus 
[the landless labourers] a large proportion is necessarily 
reduced by a competition for employment to wages 
which afford them the bare necessaries of life. The 
proportion being without property, or the hope of acquir- 
ing it, cannot be expected to sympathize sufficiently with 
its rights to be safe depositaries of power over them.” 
The inference from Madison’s argument was drawn by 
Webster a generation later. Where property is con- 
centrated in a few hands, he thought, and the masses 
are poor and dependent, “popular power must break in 
upon the rights of property, or else the influence of 
property must limit and control the exercise of popular 
power. .... The holders of estates would be obliged in 
such case, either in some way to restrain the right of 
suffrage, or else such right of suffrage would ere long 
divide the property.” 

This is still, in effect, the mental climate in which 
privileged Ameidca has faith. No doubt it has always 
encountered the great Jeffersonian tradition which, in 
their different ways, men like Channing and Emerson, 
Lincoln and Franklin Roosevelt have sought to main- 
tain. But, so far, only the emotion of great crisis has 
made possible any considerable period of bffioe for that 
Jeffersonian tradition, and it has come to terms with 
the Hamiltonian view because of the power of America 
to overcome depression. The period from 1933 is the 
first in which it became obvious that this power no 
longer possessed' its former elasticity. After seven years 
of the New Deal, with its great experiments, and 
immense public expenditures, there were still millions 
of unemployed in the United States, the concentration 
of economic control proceeded rapidly, alike in industry 
aqd agriculture, and a great proportion of American 
J»rpauptive capacity remained unused for lack of effeotivo 
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demand. With victory, each of these problems will 
impose itself with new intensity, America will confront 
a choice between imperialism, that Caesarism Webster 
foresaw as the outcome of the clash between property 
and sullrage, and a renovation of its democratic tradition 
which will depend upon the organization of profound 
changes in its relations of production. I must add that, 
if its choice be Caesarism — a pseudonym for counter- 
revolution — the movement towards imperialist habits in 
America will be swift. A population, like that of the 
United States, will only accept the discipline counter- 
revolution requires if it can show a speedy result in 
terms of expanding welfare. 

All this may be put in general terras before we turn 
to its international implications. The Soviet Union 
apart, the capitalist foundation of our society is prac- 
tically, though at different levels, a universal pheno- 
menon. That foundation is no longer able to supply 
the expanding welfare its democratic context involves. 
The danger is, therefore, grfeat that it will seek to destroy 
its democratic context, for there is no capitalist society 
in which the material is not present capable of being 
organized, for counter-revolution, ■ The present war has 
suspended that capacity mainly because it has du e'eted 
men’s minds to the things they have in common and 
away from the things by which they are divided. 
When' the national existence is threatened by a cotamon 
enemy, the hold of the things a nation has in common 
is always, in the absence of defeat, temporarily more 
powerful than any other factor. 

But it must be noted that the war suspends the capa- 
city; It does not solve the problems it implies. On the 
contrary, in the absence of fort sight, it-may give that 
capacity new energy if it is released by the coming of 
peace. For war enormously enlarges the authority and 
ambit of the state-power; and it is this enlarged power 
that the forces of coUnter-revolution require in order to 
fulfil themselves. Crisis government, whether in peace 
or war, changes the balance of authority in a democratic 
system from the electorate and the legislature to the 
executive; where the forces of counter-revolution are 
strong ' and determined, executive direction , becomes, 
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•with unhappy facility, the prelude to Fascism; that is 
the lesson, above all, of the transition from Bruning to 
hitler. And nothing so lends to destroy the dotnocratio 
controls which permit the strong executive power to bo 
compatible with freedom as the situation where men of 
property are in a panic. Nothing, moreover, so tends to 
throw them into a panic as tho need to improvise hastily 
great measures of change which they are not prepared 
to sanction as necessary, above all when such measures 
seem to them unrelated to a great purpose. At this 
stage, anyone who promises order to them on the old 
terms seems something like a saviour. This is the 
moment when tho outlaw, like Hiller or Mussolini, has 
his opportunity. It is, therefore, a necessary part of the 
task of winning the war to obviate, if wo can, tho noed 
for such improvisation. It is the e senlial safeguard 
against the grave danger that we win only to put in 
hazard ail the possible benefits of victory. 

V 

. Nowhere is this more plain than in the international 
relations of Britain and the U.S.S R. The problem of 
each government is not njorely to co-operate with one 
another, , and with their allies, in the period of common 
danger; it is also to build the permanent basis for oo* 
operation at the moment when the transcendent aim 
which unites them gives to that task a proportionate 
emotional support. Tho emotional support does t\ot last; 
that is painfully clear from the proceedings at Versailles 
in 19 L9. Permanent co-operation depends upon an 
equal interest in its results. Unless we begin to build 
the conditions which make for that equal interest, it 
will not be easy to secure permanent co-operation. 

It may be said that the Anglo-Russian treaty is 
valid for twenty years after the victory. But it is no 
use concealing from ourselves tbe fact that those twenty 
years will see great changes, and that the wills of the 
signatories will adapt themselves to what effect those 
changes have upon their interests, A Britain, which can 
afford friendship with Russia will honour the terms of 
the treaty, as a Russia will do which does not. feel that 
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British foreign policy jeopardizes her seoui'ity. But 
otherwise ? it is, after all, the primary lesson of the 
years of appoasoiuent that wo interpret our obligations 
in terms of our interests, as we sec them at the moment 
when tho obligation falls clue. The meaning of a treaty 
is not something static aiid objective; it is the whole 
dynamic which gives that moment its character that 
will determine then what tho treaty means, on both 
sides. If Russia then seems by its habits as great a 
challenge to interests which Britain proposes to main- 
tain, we shall find ways out of the clauses of the Treaty, 
as we found ways out of fulfilling our international 
obligations to the constitutional government of Spain 
during its Civil War, And the same is true on the 
Russian side. Interest enabled the Soviet Union to take 
one view of the government of Finland in 1936 and a 
very different view in 1939. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that tho Anglo-Russian treaty of 1942 will have a 
history set by other considerations. 

Even more is this Ukely to be the case in Russo- 
American relations. It is significant that recognition, 
even, was not accorded the Bolshevik state until the 
crisis of the Depression brought a New Deal President 
into oflfloe. Though the Anglo-Russian Treaty has the 
warm approval of President Roosevelt, it is not flanked 
by a Russo- American Treaty mainly because American 
distrust of communism makes it at least uncertain 
whether the necessary majority for its confirmation 
could be obtained in the Senate. Even the trade unions 
in the United States share this distrust; the American 
Federation of Labour has refused to join the Anglo- 
Russian Trade Union Council. It is, I think, legitimate 
to conclude that an America which continues progres- 
sive in policy will find it relatively easy to continue 
collaboration with Bolshevik Russia. But an Amerio^t 
which returned to the atmosphere of action in which, as 
under Harding and Coolidge, the White House was . an 
annexe of Wall Street would find that collaboration 
difficult in the degree that the socialist experiment in 
Russia was successful. For exactly as, before the war, 
Bolshevism was regarded as a challenge to the capitalist 
.way of life, so it- will be regarded as a challenge after 
42 
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the war against which the interests which feel them- 
selves threatened will take precautions. The same, no 
doubt, will be true from the Russian side also; the 
German attack is, after all, the drive of counter-revolu- 
tion to destroy the chief source of revolutionary ideas. 
With the defeat of Hitler, an America dominated by 
Big Business would rapidly beeotuo the chief patron of 
counter-revolution, and, thereby, the author of a policy 
necessarily hostile to the world-objectives it must bo the 
purpose of a socialist Russia to promote. 

Secm’ity, in a word, is possible as between groat 
nations that are like-minded in aim; but there can be 
no like-mindedness of aim between great nations which 
seek antithethic economic ends. This is the more 
certainly the case because the habits of ciapitalism in 
contraction are bound, as we have seen in the last 
generation, to become increasingly -imperialist. To safe- 
guard themselves they are bound, where they have the 
power, to bring under their influence the smaller 
peoples who cannot stand alone. For those peoples are, 
as it were, the psychological frontiers which they seek 
to interpose between their own power to maintain them- 
selves and the challenge to which a system in expansion 
exposes them. The notion that effective and continuous 
co-operation is possible on these terms is as foolish as to 
expect it between the Roman Oatholic Ohui'ch and the 
Nonconformist Churches. Even where they use a 
similar language, it will be found, on a close scrutiny, 
that they attach different meanings to the words. 

And already, before the issue of victory has been 
decided, one can see in the stresses and strains of policy 
among the United Nations the mauceuvres within each 
of them of the different interests for position in the 
post-war world. That emerges with striking clarity in 
the confusion which surrounds our propaganda both to 
enemy and occupied countries, as well as to the few 
remaining neutrals. We want to incite the people of 
the Axis Powers to revolt against their governments; 
but we do not want the revolt to assume a communist 
shape. We want them to revolt, but, military defeat 
apart, the main, incitement to revolt depends upon our 
ability to pledge them a future less grim, after, defeat, 
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than they have been led by their rulers to expect from 
us. But to raako that pledge which, if it is to be be- 
lieved, must be authoritative and Specific, there must, be 
agroomont upon the policy of which it is the expression; 
and there is no such agreement because the vested 
interests within, and between, each of the United 
Nations prevent it from being made. We cannot speak, 
for instance, of the future of the Baltic States, since 
Russia has a view of that future which the American 
government has not accepted. We know _ that a free 
Poland will be brought into being; but of its relations 
to the corridor, to Hungary, and to Russia we can be 
neither authoritative nor specific. Russia urges sabotage 
and guerilla warfare upon Czechoslovakia at the same 
time as we advise the Czechs not to act until the word 
is given. The implications of our propaganda to Spain 
are rarely on all fours with that to France; since the 
Germans point out the discrepancies , to the Spaniards it 
is we who suffer from the difference. 

It seems tautologous to say that propaganda depends 
upon who are the propagandists; yet this is a matter of 
real importance. What we say, for instance, to Ger- 
mans in our effort to provoke resistance to Hitlerism 
amongst them depends, in large measure, upon the view 
we hold of the nature of this war, on the one hand, and 
our judgment of German behaviour and its possibilities 
on the other. If, as I have argued in this bpok, we 
believe Hitlerism to be counter-revolution, then our 
propagandist methods must be, above all, an appeal to 
the forces in Germany which, at the appropriate, mo- 
ment, are capable of revolutionary action. Those forces 
are the working-class forces, in particular; the time for 
a middle-class revolution in Germany has passed away. 
But if we are to appeal to the German workers, the 
best form that appeal can take is the proof, in our own 
society, of our capacity to do justice to the interests of 
our , own workers. That proof lies in the statute and 
not in the promise; as Mr. Howard Smith has said,^^ a 
deed, like the nationalization of the armaments in- 
dustry, is worth a hundred speeches, even from the most 
eminent of statesmen, on the need to substitute butter 

t Laaf Train frm Bfrl^ 11043 ), espeoially. the iMt phapter, 
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for g\ins in the future. But, if we do not believe that 
Hitlerism ia counter-revolution, and regard this war as 
simply a phase in the history of the struggle fur the 
balance of power, propaganda for revolution in Ger- 
many has little meaning. What produces, quite 
certainly, the minimum eiTeot is propaganda which 
reveals that wc have no clear view of the nature of this 
war. 

And it is certainly of very little use to appeal to 
Germans if our view of their behaviour is built upon 
the doctrine that has come to be known as “Vansittart- 
ism.” For, obviously, if we assume that all Germans 
are Nazis, are, therefore, brutal, corrupt, and amoral, the 
same type as the outlaws who have become their leaders; 
if, further, we think that ordinary Germans accept as 
legitimate the German Army’s behaviour, for example, 
to Czechoslovakia and Poland, that all Germans have 
an inexhaustible lust for world-dominion, that they 
believe in the ignorant and arrogant racialism of Hiller 
and Rosenberg, it is surely evident that no propaganda 
to Germany is likely to have any efifect save that built 
upon our ability to strike terror into them. And this 
means that, after their defeat, we must impose the 
terror wo threaten, for nothing could be worse in its 
ultimate results than to threaten a nation made up of 
Nazis by nature with penalties we lack the courage to 
impose, This policy confronts the three dijBQculties, first, 
that the terrorization, over any considerable period, of 
eighty million people is a fairly large undertaking; 
second, that the policy is contradicted by the main 
assumptions which underlie Russian propaganda to 
Germans; and, third, that a government which practises 
a policy of terror abroad creates thereby the habit of 
mind which is ready to practise the same policy at 
home. 

It surely becomes evident, as this situation is 
analysed in all its implications that the use to which 
we put our victory is conditioned by the philosophy for 
which we wage the war. If we wage it without a 
philosophy, as simply a threatened group of nations 
resisting slaveiry, the conflict of interests within the 
group means that its unity is unlikely to persist after 
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tbo threat has been overcome. If we seek to wage it 
as a war of ideas, then the purpose of victory must be 
such a pattern of international relations as will enable 
unity for survival to bo extended into unity for peace. 
The only philosophy which seems to offer the prospect 
that this unity will endure is one that, translated into 
action, croatos the necessary conditions for international 
Boononuo expansion. Such a philosophy is bound to be 
revolutionary in character. Its central problem then 
becomes that of the methods and speed with which it is 
given application. 


VI 

We can fight the counter-revolution successfully if 
we fight it with a revolutionary idea; but nothing less 
than this idea will suffice if our victory is to be a crea- 
tive one. No doubt those peoples which have already 
known freedom will resist with all their power the 
assault of Nazism. That has been demonstrated beyond 
the need for discussion not only by ourselves and the 
Russians; it has been proved by the inability of Hitler 
and his allies to secure the effective co-operation of any 
European people. In one sense, perhaps, it has been 
proved most strikingly by the Filipinos, for, with them, 
the promise of freedom was enough to evoke courage 
and endurance in the face of power that might well 
have intimidated men who did not know the sigi^canoe 
of freedom. 

But there is evidence that we have not yet learned 
the significance of the revolutionary idea as the vital 
weapon in our armoury. That evidence comes from two 
sources. In part, it is an obvious inference from the 
British collapse in the Far East; in part it is a conclu- 
sion which may, I think, be legitimately derived from 
the ebb and flow of our own war-effort. 

The evidence is overwhelming that, in the Far Bast, 
the native populations watched the defeat of the British 
with something like indifference; and it is impossible 
not to contrast their attitude with that of the Filipinos 
to the Hnited States. In India there is the grave 
spectacle of inen Uke Jawabarlfjd whose hatred 
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of Fascism requires no proof, willing to take steps of 
which the logical outcome might well be a Fascist 
victory. It is impossible not to explain this indififerenoo 
in terms of the failure of British imperialism to see that 
it had outlived its claims. It was associated in the 
minds of those in Avhom it produced this indifference 
with a racial arrogance which they did not distinguish 
from that of its enemies, and an economic exploitation 
which, whatever the rationalizations by which it was 
explained, still, at the end, remained exploitation. 
Whether in Malaya or Burma or India, British states- 
men handled the problems they confronted with a 
wooden unimaginativeness for which no condemnation 
can be too strong. 

For, I repeat, there, as in Europe, thoy were fighting 
the counter-revolution; and they lacked the insight to 
understand that thoy needed the formula of freedom 
to fight it on equal terms. They did not seek the aid of 
the Chinese in Singapore until the Japanese assault was 
almost launched. When they refused the Burmese 
request for Dominion status after the war they wore 
bound to create the conviction that they proposed to 
retain in their own hands the effective reality of power. 
And even if one grants the complexity of the Indian 
issue, their approach to its handling had about it a 
massive futility which gave good reason to their critics 
for doubt of whether they understood the nature of the 
war in which they were involved. They gave too little; 
what little they gave, they offered too late; and when 
their offer failed to elicit the enthusiasm to which they 
felt themselves entitled, they took their stand upon a 
dead prestige with a self-righteous alacrity which made 
it at least open to suspicion whether they were not 
relieved at their failure. 

Let us remember that they took India into the war 
without even the pretence of consultation and by a 
unilateral act from Whitehall. The resignation of the 
Congress Party governments in the Provinces produced, 
no doubt, a series of patty ■ concessions the futile 
character of which evoked continuous protest from the 
Labour Party. There was no really profound effort; 
until the, actual .entrance pf Japan intp the war, either 
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effectively to mobilize for the war-effort the resources of 
India in men and in material, or to awaken the faith 
of the Indian masses in the good faith behind the 
British cause. Indians were admitted to the ante-rooms 
of power, as when the Viceroy’s Council was enlarged, 
and an advisory body on defence created; an effective 
share in the reality of power was withheld. Air the 
old arguments were trotted out. Indians were not 
united, the Congress Party was not representative, 
constitutional change was impossible in war time. The 
British government even had the bad taste to congra- 
tulate itself on the loyalty and generosity of the Indian 
princes; though there can hardly have been a Minister 
who was not aware that not half a dozen of the princes 
were fit to occupy their thrones, that few of them were 
safe but for the support of the British Government, and 
that most of their generosity was paid for from the 
pockets of their subjects. Until Sir Stafford Cripps took 
out his offer to India in the spring of 1942, it is impos- 
sible' to feel that any serious effort had been made in 
Britain to reach an accommodation with India. And it is 
impossible not to feel that the impulse to the Cripps 
mission derived less from an inherent belief in its desir- 
ability than from the proximity of the Japanese threat, 
on the one hand, and the criticism of British allies, 
espeqially in the United States, on the other. 

The failure of the Cripps mission is one of the major 
tragedies of this war, the more so because there were 
clearly moments when it was on the very edge of 
success. What, I think, is significant in its failure has 
two sides to it, though perhaps both of them are refer- 
able to the same principle. The first side is the inability 
of the British Government to realize that only a truly 
national government in India could mobilize the neces- 
sary depth of popular conviction that the defeat of 
Japan was necessary to India not less than to Britain, 
and that the ersatz-nationa 1 character of a Viceroy’s 
Council whose members, however distinguished, were, 
with one exception, officials who symbolized nothing in 
the national life, could not evoke the temper appropriate 
to the emergency. The second side was the absence of 
any serious effort on the part of the British Government 
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to overcome the consequences of Sir Stafford Orippa’ 
failure. One may feel, as I do, that the Congress 
Party’s threat of civil disobedience was a grave error 
incapable of justification -whilB remaining convinced 
that the speed with which the repression of the Congress 
Party was undertaken, wiiliout ovon an attempt to 
explore the meaning of tho Congress domands, was 
evidence of a certain belief in Whitehall that the 
historic outlines of Indian administration remained 
unchanged. Certainly the statement of Mr. Churchill 
on the Indian situation on September 10, lv)43, was 
above all remarkable for the eagerness with which he 
widened the abyss between the Congress Party and the 
British Government at a moment when almost every 
non-Congress Indian outside the leadership of the 
Moslem league was seeking to bridge that abyss. 

Two reflections upon the British position in India are 
inescapable. The first is that, in both tho material and 
in the intolleotual realms, Indians have made less pro- 
gress in a century and a half of British rule than the 
one time subject nationalities of the Soviet Union have 
made in twenty-five years. The second is that at a 
time when the peoples of the Par East, above all the 
Chinese people, have made it evident that the terms of 
their relations with Europe and America must be those 
of equal collaboration and not of subordination, it is 
pitiful to see that the British Government remains 
unable to adjust itself to this position. For that is the 
real meaning of its acceptance of Sir Stafford Oripps’ 
failure. It has lacked the audacity to force upon the 
Indian communities the experiment for which the times 
have called aloud when that audacity was its supreme 
weapon against its enemies. The blindness of prestige, 
the arrogance of a ruling race, the fear of economic lo^ 
all these have played their part in that acceptance. 
For even if one grants the reality of the divisions in 
Indian life, it remains true that great statesmanship 
could have compelled their transcendence^ and that 
they have been consistently envisaged in exaggerated 
proportions by interests which did not in their inner 
hearts desire that they should be ovei come. Mr. Chur- 
chill congratulates himself on the failure of the Congress 
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Party’s demands to influenoe the attitude of the 
“martial” races; but that only reveals Mr. Ohurchill's 
ignorance of the fact that the division of India into the 
so-called “martial” and “non-martial” races is the 
outcome of a deliberate British policy adopted, after the 
Mutiny of 1857, to secure the foundations of British 
power. Ho speaks of the Congress Party as the creature 
of Indian business interests; yet no one knows better 
than he that this description is no more valid in relation 
to its leadership, to Mr. Gandhi, or Pandit Nehru, or Dr. 
Azad, than it is of liis own leadership in the Conserva- 
tive Party. His government approaches one of the 
supreme psychological issues of the war in a temper 
which largely fails to grasp either its nature or the 
opportunity it presents. For it is certain that a free 
India which took its full place, of its own choice, among 
the United Nations would bring a sti'ength to their 
cause which nothing can make available while a Britain 
which fights for freedom and democracy keeps Gandhi 
and Nehru in jail. 

Counter-revolution can only be fought with revolu- 
tionary means; it is never destroyed by a policy which 
is excessively tender to tradition. The result of our 
policy in the Far East is not a doubtful one. A revolu- 
tion is in progress there which we may well delay but 
are powerless to prevent. It is an essential element in 
that world-movement of which this war itself is one 
expression. To seek, as we are doing, to arrest its fulfil- 
ment is to put ourselves, in this theatre of operations, 
on the aide of counter-revolution. We are then in the 
oontradiotory position of fighting a counter-revolution 
in Europe the interests of which we are objectively pro- 
moting in Asia. That contradiction not merely weakens 
our power to win in Europe. It has the not less dis- 
astrous result of making it certain that, when Hitlerism 
is overthrown, we shall be pursuing an Indian policy 
which appears counter-revolutionary to those upon 
whom, mainly, it is imposed. We shall be the e:^onente 
of a “law and order” hostile to the expansion , of wlnon 
Asiatic economic life stands in such grave need; and 
our exposition will involve us at least in Apiritsars, and, 
conceivably, in tragedies even worse than Amritsar, 
48 
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That will be because we shall not have made the choice, 
which is even yet open to us, of co-operating with a 
future from whose implications we cannot escape while 
the chance of co-operation is given to us. 

It is not an answer to say either that the demands 
we confront avo inrpossible or that they are made at an 
impossible time. For their essence is a claim to self- 
government the principle of which we have conceded; 
and we are ourselves largely responsible for the diffi- 
culty of the time at which it has been made. For in 
the inter-war years the drive behind the Indian 
nationalist movement ought to have made it clear to 
every liberal miud that no policy could hope for per- 
manence which sought to retain the keys of Indian 
power in London. Our attempts in these years at a 
partial solution never convinced those to whom they 
were offered; on the contrary, they succeeded only in 
persuading them that we would not, if we could, sur- 
render the substance of authority. Anyone who 
examines the Government of India Act of 1935, and the 
discussions which accompanied its passage in Britain 
and India, can have no real doubt upon this head; it is 
we, and not the Indians, who emphasized the generosity 
of its terms. We noted the large powers it granted; 
Indians noted the still larger powers it withheld. We 
remarked upon the magnitude of the experiment it 
initiated; politically conscious Indians remarked upon 
the disproportion between their expectation and our 
response. 

When the war came in 1939 we were, for all effective 
purposes, a counter-revolutionary power in the Far East, 
Setting out, 'as we did, to destroy the Counter-Revolu- 
tion in Europe, there was an acid test of our ability to 
embark with full sincerity upon that task; that test was 
our capacity to win the co-operation of India for our 
cause by its free choice. Partly, the tost was ono of 
form; the choice of war or peace ought to have been 
left to the unfettered discretion of the Central Legis- 
lature in India, Instead, by a piece of graceless clumsi- 
ness which revealed the incapacity of our rulers to set 
the war in its true context, the choice was made for 
India without consultation by British decision, I do not 
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need to emphasize the folly of that procedure; it is set 
out in a document of the Congress Party—it is said from 
the hand of Pandit Nehru — which is likely to remain 
one of the historic pronouncements of this war.i 

But we were given, as nations are rai’ely given, a 
second chance. If we committed a bad blunder in 
method, at least we could correct that blunder in sub- 
stance. W e could show the whole world, our enemies 
not less than our friends, that we understood the nature 
of this war, as its drama began to unfold itself, by 
andving at a settlement with India which set us by our 
deliberate choice on the side of the future. From 1939 
to the ^ spring of 194i, we offered a series of niggardly 
concessions which did not command any general 
approval even from our own citizens. When, at long 
last, circumstances compelled the British Government 
to face the Indian problem at a new level, there was 
missing, from its attitude that grasp of the psychological 
background ' in which the evolving dynamic of history 
had set it. Sir Stafford Oripps made a brave effort to 
succeed. But he was handicapped by three things. 
The time-factor was against him; the rigidity of his 
instructions prevented that elasticity of manoeuvre 
which a negotiator in his position required while it 
safeguarded every vested interest, both in India and 
Britain, which feared a change in the traditional rela- 
tions; and he was acting in collaboration with colleagues 
some of whom, at least, were afraid of the consequences 
of his success. The high hopes his mission had aroused 
served only to embitter the situation created by his 
failure. By the autumn of 1942 it looked as though 
Great Britain would be defending against Japanese 
aggression an India which doubted the good faith of 
that defence. We had the right, I think, to afdrm that 
some part, at least, of that doubt was of deliberate 
Indian manufacture. But we had not the right to deny 
that, in major part, it was due to a lack in ourselves of 
the courage and the energy of mind which the problem 
called for. That lack maintained us in a relation to 
the forces of freedom in India which struck at the mot 
of our declared puf'poses in this war. Thereby, it is 

t Printed In <989 b7 tbe Indian Ijoa^e of Lotidon oa » pamphlet. 
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bound to endanger, if it continues, not only the ends 
we ourselves seek to serve, but the whole pattern of 
freedom in the post-war world. For there is no lesson 
in history more clear than the lesson that a nation can- 
not serve the cause of freedom with its whole heart if it 
denies that cause out of a fear of the risks that freedom 
involves. 


VII 

The vital need, in fact, in any conflict like that in 
which we fight is to be certain that its central idea 
penetrates every nook and cranny of our war-eifort. 
Faith in the claims of freedom must have something 
like a religious intensity not only in the minds of our 
leaders, but in the minds, too, of those whom they lead. 
Men cannot destroy the counter-revolution if some part 
of them gives allegiance to its principles, Our gravest 
danger is the very real one that in tho name of demo- 
cracy and freedom we destroy democracy and freedom. 
For its enemies are not only those who, like Hitler and 
Mussolini, set out with the deliberate end of destroying 
them. Its enemies are also, and perhaps not less, those 
who are unaware of the conditions upon which they can 
be preserved. It is by the exploitation of mass-ignorance 
that Hitler and Mussolini made themselves the indis- 
pensable agents of counter-revolution. 

It is the danger that mass-ignorance may be ex- 
ploited by the demagogue which makes the grasp of the 
social forces in play by the individual citizen an indis- 
pensable instrument of _ democratic safety. Unless we 
are assur ;d that he will not be deceived by the easy 
slogan, tho fallacies which, as Benthara showed a 
hundred and fifty yeara ago, are part of the permanent 
armoury of irrational privilege, the possibility is always 
real that counter-revolution may succeed by masking 
itself in the guise of revolution. This is the more 
fundamental in an age in which, as in our own, a 
traditional culture is entering upon a new phase. Our 
intellectual problem is the urgent one that the main 
values we have been taught to recognize as valid are 
those which belong to that epoch of economic liberajism 
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of which the clay is definitely over. In a general way, 
we are all aware of this. We all say that it will be a 
new world after the victory has been won. We all 
insist that the planned society has come to stay, even 
though our rulers are anxious that we shall not discuss 
the purposes for which it is to be planned. We all, too, 
agree that the educational system in the democracies 
of the inter-war years was inadeqate, not least in 
Britain, to training the citizen for the kind of world in 
whioh he had to dwell. 

In its British expression, the difficulties of our educa- 
tional system were obvious enough. For all but a small 
section of the population education ended at the point 
where knowledge begins to exercise its fascination; and 
no small part of that section whioh had larger opportu- 
nities was chosen less on the ground of natural ability 
than of parental income. Our system suffered, further, 
from certain other characteristics none of whioh was 
rationally defensible. Its division into private schools, 
almost wholly attended by the middle and upper class 
children, and public schools almost wholly attended by 
the children of the workers, meant the absence in our 
society of a genuinely common culture, and the creation, 
for those who attended a small number of famous 
private schools, of special avenues of opportunity in the 
after-school period; it was difficult, for instance, for the 
ordinary observer to believe that fifty per cent of the 
natural diplomatic talent in Great Britain was sent by 
a mysterious dispensation of Providence to the single 
school of Eton. 

A further division complicated mattem. A national 
system of elementary education, for whioh the taxpayer 
was responsible, only dated from 1870; before that date 
a variety of religious denominations had built schools 
in the interests of their different sects whioh enabled 
them to control, even when they vrere aided by govern- 
ment grants, no small part both of the curriculum and 
the standard of teaching. Each of these sects had a 
vested interest to protect so that most attempts at, 
educational development suffered from the assumption 
that their placation was the price to be paid for ad- 
vauoe; and all political parties conspired to aooept the 
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eoolosiastical claim that religious instruction had a 
healthy effect upon “character” of which the community 
would be deprived at its peril. That the evidence for 
this claim disappeared under sober scrutiny was not 
deemed relevant; the vital fact was that, despite the 
declining hold of all supernatural dogmas on the popu- 
lation, politicians, with hardly an important exception, 
agreed to accept this curious piece of mythology. At 
the Trades Union Congress of 1942, a Roman Catholic 
member of the Transport and General Workers’ Union 
warned the Congress that his co-religionists would, 
under all circumstances, fight for their right to soparate 
schools, aided, of course, by public funds, for the mem- 
bers of their denomination.^ This meant, of course, 
also, that the choice of teachers, and, to a considerable 
extent, the content and standard of the curriculum in 
such schools, would be in clerical hands. 

Two other matters require some emphasis. After 
the last, war, and largely in obedience to its stimulus, an 
eager debate had taken place upon the purpose educa- 
tion must seek to fulfil. After almost twenty years of 
controversy a committee of the Board of Education, of 
which the chairman was the eminent and profoundly 
Conservative head of a Cambridge College, Mr, W. 
Spens, had agreed that the aim of the school should bo 
“the highest degree of individual development” in each 
of its pupils. By the outbreak of war, that is to say, it 
had become the defined objective of official policy that 
the child should be regarded as an end, and that educa- 
tion should seek to give him, boy or girl, the chance 
of the fullest self-discovery as a person who, though in 
and of society, was to bring to its shaping an experience 
he alone could know and for which, as he knew it, he 
was trained to seek verification in adult life. 

The other matter was not less fundamental. Educa- 
tion was, it was agreed, to build a citizen who could 
think for himself, who brought to life a meaning he had 
himself discovered in a journey the plans for which ha 
had the right to help in making. He was not simply a 
soldier, schooled to discipline in an army the strategy of 
whose high command was permanently beyond his ken, 
1 Daily B^rald^ September tO, 1942, 
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That made the idea of citizenship one that it was im- 
portant to regard in a positive and active way. It was 
imperative, if the procedure of democracy was to be 
real, that the part of the citizen in the state must be 
something more than putting a cross on a ballot-paper 
in a local or national election once every throe or four 
years. He had to be able to see his life shaping the 
decisions which determined the character of the com- 
munity to which he belonged. Politics was not to be 
for him a process outside himself, about which he 
mainly felt aloof; and politicians mysterious, not seldom 
malignant, beings whose habits he did not understand, 
about which, indeed, he felt for the most part indifferent 
compared to the interest he took in his favourite ■film 
star or football team, or to the zest with which he put 
his sixpence for the “pools” in the post or tried to solve 
the cross-word puzzle as he went to and from his work. 
The salvation of a democratic way of life depended 
upon his sense that it was important for him to have the 
opportunity of continuous initiative in the significant 
matters Of the time; and, hardly less, it depended upon 
the willingness of those who had the central decisions of 
state in their hands to recognize that this continuous 
initiative of his was important. 

It was this which was slowly shaping a new status 
for adult education in the inter-war years. Painfully, 
perhaps, but I think surely, we were coming to see the 
importance of democratizing our cultural heritage. No 
nation could preserve the quality of its civilized life if 
the intellectual and material forces which shaped its 
character were unknown to those masses who were 
reaching out for predominant power. They lacked even 
that hold on values which had been provided for them 
when religious belief was still a vital factor in our lives. 
Once it degenerated into a social routine, with little 
influence on behaviour, even that access to a great 
literature which a knowledge of the Bible had provided 
was denied to them. Neither the meaning of great 
literature nor the meaning of scientific discovery pene- 
trated fair beyond a small elite in society. Yet without 
their creative influence a large part of the quality of 
civilization had little or ho meaning for most citizens. 
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Anyone who thinks of the small part played by books 
in the household of an average Englishman even of 
comfortable means must realize how many of the gates 
of civilization were closed to them. The souse that 
thought was an urgent matter had characterized, in the 
main, four periods only in British history. It was ti'ue 
from tlie opening of the seventeenth ceiatury until the 
Restoration; it was true, a second time, in that brief 
epoch between the outbreak of the French Revolution 
and the reaction of panic against all ideas and experi- 
ment which made the distribution of Paine’s Rights of 
Man an act of treason; it was true a third time in that 
period of protest against the new industrialism which 
gave birth to our trade-unions; to the consumer’s co- 
operative movement, and, at a lower level of influence, 
the socialist phase in Ohartism; and it was true, I think, 
a fourth^ time in the last two years of the first World 
War, mainly through the immense hopes and emotions 
aroused by the Russian Revolution. 

The impulse of this fourth period lingered on during 
the inter- war years without attaining the level of in- 
fluence the situation required. Men were rather un- 
easily aware that thought was urgent, that a wider and 
deeper knowledge was the clue to the capacity to 
understand their situation, than active in securing for 
it the status it required. A. number of factors operated 
against the recognition that such activity was vital. 
The press became a department of big business; in the 
hands of men like Lord Northcliffe it deliberately stripped 
itself of its main educational function. If we have 
learned nothing in the last generation at least the 
lesson has been massively provided of the degree to 
which freedom depends upon supply of truthful news. 
A second factor was the immense extemalization of 
plearare — the cinema, sport, and the danoe-hall became 
both cheap and easy ways in which our generation 
found escape from the pain of thought. And to these, 
I think, must be added a certain disillusion born of the 
. abyss between the hopes with which men entered the 
p(Mt-V6rsailles world and the fnistration of those hopes 
with which reality presented them. I suspect, too, that 
something is due to the fatigue of the effort invplved in 
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the war of 1914-18. Men are rarely aware of the strain 
of great effort while they are making it; and when its 
tension is relaxed only great leadership can renovate 
the energies of a people. 

_ In the inter-war years Britain never had that leader- 
ship. The Conservative governments in ofifice were 
above all anxious to prevent any scrutiny into the 
foundations of the state: and the two Lateur govern- 
ments, if their periods of office were relatively brief, 
spent their main energies in proving that their oppo- 
nents need not expect any fundamental changes from 
them. After 1931, and particularly after 1933, the main 
efforts of successive Prime Ministers seemed to be 
devoted to obscuring from public opinion the gravity of 
the situation; nothing else can adequately explain the 
“sealed lips” of Lord Baldwin, or Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain’s indifference to the tragic fate of Czechoslovakia. 
But, after Munich, it was no longer possible to conceal 
even from those who wished to be blind that we con- 
fronted nothing less than a cidsis of our civilization. 
Thenceforward there was apparent that traditional 
capacity of the British people to look danger squarely 
in the face. And the more desperate the position grew, 
after the actual outbreak of war, the greater was the 
anxiety of the masses to understand the crisis in which 
they were involved. Not, I think, since the seventeenth 
century has there been in Britain a deeper anxiety to 
probe into the roots of its problems, a greater willing- 
ness to experiment on a scale proportionate to their 
intensity. 

I draw this inference from a number of obvious facts. 
It is, I think, blear in the welcome given to Mr, Chur- 
chill when he replaced, Mr. Chamberlain as Prime 
Minister; no leader of our people has been given a con- 
fidence more profound or a power more ample. It is 
clear, again, in the enthusiasm which greeted Mr. 
Attlee’s announcement, as Frap;ce was falling, that the 
Government took powers to use all persons and all pro- 
perty for the service of the, community; at that moinent, 
there was no sacrifice of vested interest for which a 
government with imagination could not have secured 
approval. It is clear, thirdly, in the depth of the 
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demand for clear blue-prints of the post-war world, in 
the eager applause which greeted the efforts of Pre- 
sident Roosevelt and Vice-President Wallace to find the 
way to the conditions in which what the latter termed 
“the century of the common man” could secure its 
chance. It is clear, fourthly, in the width of popular 
interest in the Russian experiment; the breach in the 
cordon saniiaire which, ever since 1917, vested interests 
had thrown around its ideas was both decisive and final. 
It is clear, fifthly, in the well-nigh universal demand 
that, before this war ends, we shall have prepared the 
ground for massive educational reconstruction. And I 
think myself, finally, that this inference may be drawn 
from the inability of the hate-mongers in tWs war, so 
differently from our experience in 1914-18, to infect the 
masses with their poison. British public opinion had 
learned that the crisis was too serious for those fantastic 
theories which seek, whether with or without the 
panoply of scholarship, to draw up an indictment 
against a whole people; and few things in British history 
are likely to win greater honour than the fact that it 
was public opinion which, in 1940, compelled the Go- 
vernment to revise its policy of general internment for 
all aliens of enemy origin. 

The first three years of this second world-war had, 
I suggest, taught the mass of the British people that the 
answer to the counter-revolution was to widen and 
strengthen the foundations of the democratic way of 
life, and that a vital high-road to that end was educa- 
tional action so planned as to give intellectual reality to 
individual citizenship. Measured by the scale of our 
past efforts, that is a revolutionary idea. It means, in 
the long run, that what is to count in our community 
is the citizen’s mind, the interpretation that mind 
operating as an active social factor, gives to his or her 
experience; the citizen is not to count in terms of the 
effective demand his ownership or control of property 
represents. That is, I say, a revolutionary idea, for to 
make the citizen count in this way is to remake the 
fundamental pattern of traditional Britain, It means 
the use of the state-power not to protect an existing 
pattern of vested interests but to adapt it to needs the 
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priorities of which the masses, so instructed, will ulti- 
mately decide. 

Because, as I say, this is a revolutionary idea it is 
important to examine its reception by the Oonservative 
Party, since that is the body which, politically, repre- 
sents the claims of traditional Britain. This reception 
is available to us in the First Interim Report of the 
Oonservative Sub-Committee on Education, a disquisi- 
tion on educational aims published by the Conservative 
Party’s General Committee on Post-War Reconstruc- 
tion.' 

The whole document is of extraordinary interest and 
importance. It disagrees with the Spens Committee’s 
definition of the school’s aim as the promotion of “the 
highest degree of individual development;” it suggests, 
indeed, that the main trends of contemporary thought 
on education are “in stern need of connection.” For 
what end are they to be corrected ? “It must be a 
primary duty of national education,” says the Report, 
“to develop a strong sense of national obligation in the 
individual citizen, to encourage in him an ardent under- 
standing of the State’s need, and to°render him capable 
of serving those needs.” Already, that is to say, the 
individual is the instrument, the State is the end; and 
it is in enabling the individual to serve the end of the 
State that education performs its primary duty.” So 
did Krieck, perhaps the ablest exponent of Nazi philo- 
sophy* define its outlook. The idea of- “the highest 
individual development” has oeiased to be relevant to' 
the problems of the counter-revolution. “Private reli- 
gion, a private world-outlook,” he has written,® “in a 
word, all forms of private existence have ceased to have 
meaning. We stand with our personal life in service 
and responsibility to the totality of the community 
(volkisoh) lifo whose members we are.” So, also, the 
well-known Italian exponent of Fascism rejects the aim 
defined in the Spens report, “The liberation,” Rooco 

1 “hwhing Abrnd** I/dttoationol Ainu, Published by the General 
Oommibiiee on Post-Wat Reoo'natiruOtion set) up by the OonBervaWyo and 
Unionist Party Orgahisation*, London. Septieniber, 

2. Qrnsb Erleok) Wi^smschap^ WeU^mchaui^ingi Soi>h9chiii9r§f0rm 
imh 
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writes,^ “of the individual from the State which was 
carried out during the eighteenth century, will l)o 
followed in the twentieth century by the rescue of the 
State from the individual.” 

To most of US the content of that “strong sense of 
national obligation” which the Conservative Report 
demands, depends, in large measure, upon the nature 
of the experience in which each of us is involved; clearly 
that content is one thing in Mr. Churchill; and it is a 
very different thing in its expression in Mr. Harry 
Pollitt. Our agreement, too, upon what constitutes “an 
ardent understanding of the state’s needs" is likely to 
be coloured by the principles of action inherent in our 
experience; and the life of a democratic community is 
marked by the assumption that no special experience is 
a priori valid. It is, we have been led to believe, by 
the intellectual clash of argument about experience in 
the market-place of ideas that some given view of 
action is translated from the idea to the deed. Without 
this free play of ideas, the very essence of freedom is in 
jeopardy. 

The Conservative' Report rejects this view. It does 
not seem to imagine that differences in political outlook 
go very deep, or that the citizen-body, as a whole, 
attaches great importance to what is done in its name. 
“The core of the nation,” the Committee writes, “consists 
of a large central mass which desires, above all things, 
what it has never been given or been able to command — 
continuity, consistency, and positive certainty in national 
policy.” It is this core, we are told, which is the “ulti- 
mately dominant part of the nation.” At what does it 
aim? Not, the Report assures us, at “an Ideal of 
conquest or self-profit. It implies notions superior to 
these — notions which any good teacher should have no 
difficulty in making real to the average child. The 
character of the strong, wise, and unselfish leader 
is one of the easiest characters to present in popular 
literature; because that is what all men want their 
leaders to be, and what all children want to imagine 
their parents to be. To translate this sim^e and right 
1 A. Roooo, The PeUtioea Deetrine of Faaeism- JnionuffioiUfl 
OeneOktHoniim, 
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wish into a national ideal — mto the ideal of the nation as 
a leader among the natiofis — with which every child can 
identify his own future, is the necessary first task of 
national education in the United Kingdom.'^ 

It is essential to be clear upon the implications of 
this view. It is set out unmistakably in the speeches of 
Hitler in which he has discussed the idea of leadership. 
“To lead a nation which longs for clear and capable 
political leadership,” be has said,® “can always only be 
the task of a leading minority. He who puts in the 
foreground this conception of an organic selection of 
leaders is thinking historically. When we acted in this 
way we were not keeping in view merely the present; 
our aim was that posterity should be forced to admit 
that the men of our day had created foundations which 
would guarantee for centuries the life of successive 
generations.” He has explained that this ideal cannot 
be achieved if parlimentary democracy survives, if there 
is a right of free criticism, if there are independent 
trade-unions. Not least important he has emphasized 
that “revolutions in the past have with very few excep- 
tions failed because their leaders had not realized that 
the essential thing was not the assumption of power but 
the education of men.” It is to achieve this education 
that the process of Gleichschaltung has been carried out.® 
That was why Hans Frank could say that he supports 
“complete intellectual liberty and liberty of teaching — 

on the basis of National Socialism It muet be, 

however, maintained beyond all challenge that the 
unity of our Weltanschauung as a basis shall be put in 
question by no one” \* and Biroemser explains that the 
“gienuine scholar . . . will acknowledge the superiority 
of the political leadership and will not seek to discredit 
it through any petty criticism.”® Is it accident that, 
in a similar way, Mussolini has said that the main task 
of the intellectual is pitilessly to criticize, from a Fascist 
point of view, socialism, liberalism, and democracy ?® 

1 The itolios are those of tho Reporii from whioh I am quoting. 

2 (ed. Baynes)! 1, 48 B 4 

8 If 236 £f. Qt espeoially pp< 26 I -84 

4 Quoted by N* H, Baynes, Xiiheriy and fotaSitarian 

CTdfms (1942)t p« 27 . 6 6 
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It is difficult not to see a direct connection between 
the view of educational purpose the counter-revolution- 
ists proclaim and the recognition, in the Conservative 
Report, that its ideal neither will nor can be met “with- 
out a more thorough-going overhaul of the whole educa- 
tional system than appears yet to have been anywhere 
envisaged.’’ Explicitly, indeed, the Report repudiates 
the “mistranslation” of its theory into the “totalitarian 
heresy” that the individual is of no account; but there 
are fifty passages in which Hitler has repudiated the 
same “mistranslation” of Nazism. To avoid this mis- 
translation the Report then insists upon the vital 
importanoe of religious education in schools, and sets a 
series of administrative proposals the purpose of which 
is to ^'succeed in quickening the child’s religious con- 
sciousness.”^ “A great effort needs to be made,” says 
the Report, “for a new, positive, and generally sympa- 
thetic attitude towards religion. BeUgion in the United 
Kingdom needs to be coruseived, pditically and adminis- 
tratively, in general terms as a basic and vital element 
in the national life, to be deliberately encouraged and 
fostered.’'^ 

Why is this ? The Report has at least the merit of 
giving a completely frank answer to this question. 
“The present war,” it says, “is putting the social com- 
promise to a very dangerous strain indeed, and the 
influence of the Russian system upon our own cannot be 
seiMibly ignored. (We are thinking of the emotional, 
quasi-religious influence and not of “economic” in- 
fluences.) There is an evident possibility that the 
RuMian example will seem to great nunibers of people 
in this country an example to be followed here. Upon 
those who are not aware of the vabt differences between 
the two countries, and who are not sustained by belief 
in a supra-temporal order, this idea is capable of 
exerting an extremely powerful attraction. We do 
not mean to suggest that there is, or should be, any 
oppoation between the ideal of social progress and 
religious belief. . . . But we do suggest that decay of 
religious belief exposes a people, thereby deprived of 
respect for its own past, to the temptation of violent and 

,1 Ita^oa la origioal* , d Xbalios in original* . 
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ill-considered social experiment. It would appear, then, 
that if the State is rightfully concerned for its own 
future development (as wo conceive it to be) it must also 
be concerned for the presence of religion among its 
citizens.” To this, must be added that, in the view of 
the authors of the Report, our failure to meet the crisis 
of the war “is indicated by the excessive emphasis 
placed in our present educational system (as in our 
social life) upon the ideal aim of individual happiness.” 
We aro reminded that because “disease, disablement, 
pain, death; inherited defects; limited capacities; mis- 
fortune, unhappiness, and the sense of guilt or sin— all 
these are a necessary part of every man’s life,” educa- 
tion must set out to make men “tough.” It must breed 
“the bold qualities of adventurousness, initiative, enjoy- 
ment of difiSculty and danger, in a word, grit,” And 
we are vfr-arned that other necessary qualities have “been 
steadily losing ground, the will to work, pride in occu- 
pation, regardless of its social or monetary reward, the 
self-discipline acquired through submission to discipline, 
and the desire to find salvation from selfishness in 
service. Finally, the Report emphasizes the “spiecial 
contribution” made by the pubiio and preparatory 
schools to the “education of talent and the development 
of leadership," a contribution which would be “jeopar- 
dized" if they lost their independence by becoming part 
of the state’ system of education. 

The simple comment that' I want to make upon this 
doctrine is that it is a recommendation to the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain to adopt both in ^irit and in 
principle the full gospel of the Oounter-Revqlution. The 
praise pf “toughness,” the enthusiasm for submission to 
discipline, the emphasis upon work vnihout thought of 
personal reward as a civic duty which the humblest 
workers must display, the refusal to permit the pubiio 
schools to become a part of the national education 
system on the ground that they have a special contri- 
bution to make to leadership — each of th^e can be quite 
precisely duplicated from the pronouncements of S'azi 
leaders,^ 

Yet perhaps the most significant part of the Report 

1 Of. SifUr*9 SpttehM (ed. Baynes), 1, 6M ft., especially pp. SIS L 
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goes back beyond the decisive epoch in which we live 
to that period, a century and a half ago, when the 
French Revolution struck panic into ^ the mind of the 
governing class, and made them seek in the discipline 
of a religious faith the specific by which privilege is 
safeguarded from invasion. In a well-known chapter 
of their Town Labourer,’'- Mr. and Mrs. Hammond have 
summarized the famous work of Wilborforce, the P-rac- 
tical 'View of t!ie System of Christianity,^ in which the 
friend of Pitt explained the function of religion in 
society. “There he e^^lains,” write Mr. and Mrs. 
Hammond, “that Christianity makes the inequalities of 
the social scale less galling to the lower orders, that it 
teaches them to be diligent, bumble, patient, that it 
reminds them ‘that their more lowly path has been 
allotted to them by the hand of God; that it is their 
part faithfully to discharge its duties, and contentedly 
to bear its inconveniences; that the present state of 
things is very short; that the objects about which 
worldly men conflict so eagerly are not worth the 
contest; that the peace of mind which Religion offers 
indiscriminately to all ranks, affords more true satisfac- 
tion than all the expensive pleasures which are beyond 
the poor man’s reach; that in this view the poor have 
the advantage; that, if their superiors enjoy more 
abundant comforts, they are also exposed to many 
temptations from which the inferior classes are happily 
exempted; that ‘having food and raiment, they should 
be therewith content,’ since their situation in life, with 
all its evils, is better than they have deserved at the 
hand of God; and, finally, that all human distinctions 
will soon be done away, and the true followers of Christ 
will all, as children of the same Father,' be alike ad- 
mitted to the possession of the same heavenly inherit- 
ance. Such are the blessed effects of Christianity on ihe 
temporal well-being of political communities.” And 
Mr. and Mrs. Hammond jmint out that Wilberforoe 
drew Pitt’s attention to this chapter of hie book as the 
“basis of all poUtLoa."® 

In its warning against the dangers of Russian 

i Qhap» xi) pp. 221 f 2 Kiist published in 17^ , 

B Oj). pp. 231-2, 
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infection, and in its reliance upon the state support of 
religious teaching against its risks, it is difiaoult not to 
see in the exhortations of the Conservative Party Com- 
mittee’s Report the same “basis of all politics” as that 
which appealed to Wilberforoe. The kindred conditions 
of the two periods are remarkable in their resemblance; 
perhaps, too, the authors of the Report fear, as did 
Wilberforoe and his friends when they founded, in 1802, 
“The Society for the Suppression of Vice and the 
Encouragement of Religion and Virtue throughout the 
United Kingdom,” “the late usurpation of Reason over 
Revelation” with its encouragement — a notable com- 
bination — of “infidelity and insubordination.” One 
catches, certainly, in its pages the echo of'the sentiment 
of the Society’s secretary Prichard, who told a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 1817 that “the 
influences of religious obligation seem much on the 
decJino among the lower orders of society, to which is 
probably attributable much of that impatience under 
civil restraint which is the charaotoristio feature of the 
times. ^ 

Man’s reason, uncontrolled by the influence of 
religion, seeks for large changes in the foundations of 
society; it is desirable, therefore, to prevent “impatience 
under civil restraint” on the part of the marees for the 
state to give religion power to control the unfettered 
exercise of reason. That was the inference drawn by 
the ruling classes at the time of the French Revolution; 
the Russian Revolution leads their successors to no 
different conclusion. The approach, no doubt, is more 
indirect: and more sophisticated; its underlying principle 
is identical. And it is important to recognize that this 
fear, of reason has always been the inner essence of the 
counter-revolutionary spirit; for the one thing that 
endangers a system of privilege which has outlived its 
usefulness is its critical examination by reason. “He 
who frees criticism,” said Hitler;® “from the moral duty 
of plaoihg itself in the service of a general, recognized, 
and pursued life-task is treading the path which leads 

1 Quoted br W. fi. Wiokwar, Th» SiritifgU for ih« Froidom of the 
jPres#, 1819-1882 (1028), PP.B6-7. 

2 HiUar’a Speeehea (ed. Baynee), 1, 600. 
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to IsTihilisroi and Anarchy.” For Hitler criticism is 
subordinated to Nazi objectives; for the authors of the 
Conservative Eeport it is subordinated to the task of 
presemng amongst us that “respect for the past” which 
prevents “violent and ill-considered social OKporiment.” 
The language is different; tho purposes aro common. 
Each is protecting privilege in decay from being re- 
vealed as obsolete to the masses. And it is not less true 
of the Report I have examined than it is of Hitlerism 
that as a method of social action it is ultimately bound 
to suppress the ideas it is unable to refute. 

That is why, perhaps only half-consoiously, it em- 
phasizes as virtues the things against which, at any 
rate since the French Revolution, the principle of demo- 
cracy has been a protest. Submission for the many, 
and leadership for the few; the recognition that material 
suffering is man’s inevitable lot; the insistence that the 
masses are indifferent to political matters; the denial 
that large social changes are wise or justified; the deop 
fear of innovation; the feverish search for some mystic 
safeguard against the will of the masses for great social 
experiment; the demand that the educational institu- 
tions of the privileged be left undisturbed, the depre- 
ciation of the training of the mind in favour of tough- 
ness — “our men,” promised Hitler,’' “will be trained to 
become a hard breed"; the plea that men accept their 
lot in life without repining, that the duties of their 
allotted station, shall be their reward; no one can, I 
think, examine this Report at all rigorously wiidiout 
seeing that it; is already a fall-scale plea for the counter- 
revolution with which we are at war. What is the 
lesson to be drawn from the fact that men fighting the 
counter-revolution can yet accept its basio ai^umptions 
as their own ? 


vin 

It is the lesson, surely, that the ruling class in 
Britain, for all its deep anxiety to defeat Hitlerism, is 
yet profoundly anxious to organize that defeat on ite 
own terms. It is uneasily aware that grave issues are 
1 1 , 683 . 
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in dispute; but it is determined, if it can, to define the 
principles by which those issues shall bo solved. That 
is why the war has seen no great experiment with 
measures or with men; either would reveal the fact that 
the traditional foundations of our society are not its 
necessary foundations. To obscure that revelation from 
the view of the masses is a preoccupation of Conservat- 
ism hardly less great than its sense of the urgency of 
victory. For its leaders are not willing, even when the 
national existence is at stake, to experiment with the 
dynamic of democracy. That is true in the relations 
of production at home; it is true in the consideration of 
empire abroad. The breakdown of democracy in France 
is only the final term in a series of social equations 
which we shall not have solved, either in Britain or 
America, merely by the achievement of victory. 

If it is said that Mr. Churchill leads the forces of 
Conservatism and that, as Prime Minister, he has 
supremely shown that there is no price he would not 
pay for victory, there are, I think, certain important 
reservations to be made. It is urgent, first, to realize 
that there was undeclared war in Europe at least from 
the period when Hitler remilitarized the Bhineland; for 
some years after that time, the forces of Conservatism 
resented alike his diagnosis and his remedieg. Not 
until the major part of Western Europe lay pfostrate 
under Hitler did they reconcile themselves to his leader- 
ship. It is, I thin^, true to say that the creation of the 
Churchill government was the work of the nation, and 
imposed by public opinion on a Conservative Party 
which was for long resentful of its possible implications. 

The first year of Mr. OhurchilTs administration will, 
on any showing, give him a great place in the British 
political tradition. In the face of overwhelming danger, 
he symbolized, in a remarkable way, the will of the 
nation to survive. Courage, inflexible resolution, the 
power to maintain the people’s faith in itself, the uncon- 
querable pride which can never admit defeat, these 
qualities he displayed in a degree unsurpassed in our 
history. But it must be noted that these are, above aU, 
the ariatbofat’s virtues. They reveal the man who 
inherits the great imperial tradition which he is deter- 
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mined to safeguard ; they find their roots in the habits 
of past achievement rather than in adaptation to an 
emerging future. There was no audacity in Mr. Chur- 
chill’s policy in the sense that he displayed any 
capacity for innovation proportionate to the emergency; 
on the contrary, the very basis of his policy was the 
demand that no issue be discussed which might be the 
subject of controversy. It became, in fact, increasingly 
clear that Mr. Churchill viewed this war as no different 
in essence from the great wars of the past ; ho was 
Marlborough fighting Louis XIV, or Rtt fighting 
Napoleon. He was uninterested in the social implica- 
tions of the struggle ; that was an aspect of its nature 
foreign to his genius or his character. What progres- 
siveness of outlook he had was the outcome of the 
aristocrat’s impulse to generosity ; he could be magna- 
nimous where he was visually affected by the tragedies 
of war — as when he saw the effects of air bombardment 
— but he had no philosophy of the conflict which made 
his imagination see new perspectives to the endless 
adventure of politics. He did not, therefore, ask the 
forces of Conservatism to wage the war on terms which 
might have compelled them to consider the fundamental 
alteration of the basis of social power. 

Maybe, he would have been compelled to do so had 
the Labour Party demanded that alteration. Two 
things prevented the Labour Party from making that 
demand. The first is the faot^ — which does it great 
credit — that in the months of acute danger after it took 
office, it thought of nothing save the survival of the 
nation ; when Britain, no longer found itself alone the 
moment had passed when great changes could be had 
for the asking. , The second is the fact that, within a 
few weeks of taking office, Mr. Churchill had built 
himself a moral ascendancy over the Labour leaders so 
complete that they were not prepared to seek for 
changes which might have created difficulties for him 
with his Conservative followers. So that though the 
Labour Party put forward a programme which insisted 
that fundamental alterations must be made as part of 
the war effort itself if the victory over Hitlerism was 
not to be thrown away, its leaders tamely accepted 
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Mr. Chui’ohill’B rejection of that programme on the 
ground that controversy in war time might endanger 
the unity of the nation. This, tameness not only left 
the vital initiative in defining war policies in Mr. 
OhurchilTs hands ; it meant, also, that the war would 
be won, as Pitt won the war against Napoleon, without 
touching the basis of social war, Britain, this is to say, 
would debate the issues about which the war would be 
fought after, and not before, victory. 

As soon as this is understood, certain things of major 
importance become clear. First, the British ruling class 
would be able to defend its privileges without the 
embarrassment of a powerful external enemy compel- 
ling it to make concessions of principle to the masses 
whose co-operation was essential for victory. Second, 
the failure in war time to associate parliamentary demo- 
cracy with great measures of social change made by 
consent was bound to weaken its authority oyer public 
opinion in the post-war period ; to weaken it, I must 
add, in its creative status abroad hardly less than at 
home. This failure emphasizes a disttnotion which 
English writers have too rarely made since 1848, the 
distinction between representative government and 
popular government. The first is not the second unless 
it recognizes that justice is impossible between men 
where their claims to welfare are set by their ownership 
and control of property. Thirdly, it is evident that, the 
socialist basis of the Labour Party was formal rather 
than substantial. That is evident from the fact that it 
permitted its leaders to accept from Mr. OhurohiU a 
series of minor social reforms all of which assumed not 
merely that expanding welfare was possible in a per- 
manent way in the period of capitalist contraction— 
the typical assumption of a trade umon party whose 
principles were shaped by the experience of daily 
experience rather than by the analysis of a secular 
historic development— but assumed, also, that respect 
for constitutional procedures is a permanent habit of 
the British governing class. . v . « 

This attitude, on the part of the Labour Party, ,rer 
vealed two great weaknesses. , It assumes an insularity 
of ontlook before the operation of great worWrforoes in 
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which Britain is now not less involved than any of its 
neighbours, a naive belief that, in the light of the 
period since 1660, we can somehow contract out of that 
counter-revolution the power of which has proved so 
immense elsewhere. And it defends that insularity at 
a time when, everywhere, the quickening tempo of 
social change calls for a rapidity of adjustment of 
which Parliamentary Democracy has never in the past 
proved capable. This attitude overlooks the fact that 
the economic leeway which enabled Britain to overcome 
its crises in the past has, in large degree, disappeared. 
It omits to notice that the classic formulae of parlia- 
mentarism were valid in a period the conditions of 
which no longer obtain. Its pride in the continuance 
of the historic ritual of parliamentary procedure fails 
to notice that this has been able to continue because it 
has not been applied to the seminal questions of the 
time; or, rather, there has been an agreement between 
the political parties that those questions shall not be 
raised lest they disturb that unity upon fundamentals 
upon which the success of the parliamentary system 
depends. 

This poses a question to which only future experience 
in Britain can give an answer. It raises the issue of 
whether the success of parliamentary government in 
Britain is not the outcome of a special set of historical 
cirounostanoes which represent a comparatively brief 
period in British history, unique in their character, and 
unlikely to be repeated. The pre-war years make it 
obvious enough that the climate of counter-revolution 
was deeply pervasive of the whole atmosphere which 
surrounded our ruling class. The war years suggested 
that socialism could be professed by a great political 
party only because its leaders did not seek the practical 
expression of their principles. When the last word has 
been said in favour of the time-honoured British genius 
for compromise, the decision that no vital question 
should be raised in wm time leaves it at least an open 
question what will happen when,, in the post-war epoch, 
that genius is put to a test likely to be more severe than 
any it has previously known at least since Chartism, 
and, perhaps, since the reign of Charles I, And this, 
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in its turn, has to be set in the background of the reali- 
zation that, once again as after the Napoleonic wai’s, 
the ability of Britain to save itself by its energy will 
have a considerable influence in settling its influence in 
Europe by the force of its example. A Britain whose 
hands are largely free from the intricacies of domestic 
controversy can no doubt do much to provide the model 
basis of change upon the European continent. But a 
Britain which finds, as the facts suggest that we may 
easily find, that the depth of our domestic preoccupa- 
tions compels us to devote our main attention to those 
issues of principle which we postponed in the period of 
war, has already gone far to depriving itself of that 
power to aid as arbiter in Europe and Asia upon which 
so much of their freedom in the next generation will 
depend. The time to destroy the roots of counter-revo- 
lution is when we fight it. We have refused to use that 
time for its destruction; and the agreement to overcome 
it has yet to be made. It is at least an open question 
whether the agreement can be achieved by consent 
when the main psychological impulse to agreement no 
longer has the dramatic validity that common danger 
imposes. 



Chapter Vlll 


FREEDOM IN A PLANNED 
DEMOCRACY 

I 

We are in the midst of the profoundost crisis our 
civilization has known, at least since the Reformation, 
and perhaps since the fall of the Roman Empire. On 
our ability to act upon an understanding of what the 
crisis is may well depend tlio peace and the well-being 
of the human race for centuries to come. 

It is not a orisiB which any simple or single remedy 
can resolve. For there are in dispute amongst us not 
only the ultimate character of the relationships of men 
but also the faith, or system of values, to which those 
relationships give birth. There is no piano of thought 
or of action that is exempt from the influonoe of the 
crisis, Religion, politics, economics, science, culture, 
these in the massive totality of their interaction upon 
one another are all deeply affected by it. Old nations, 
like China, are destined to renovation as it proceeds; 
old classes, the Prussian junkers, for instance, are 
destined to see their historic function destroyed. The 
strategic implications of the war this crisis has brought 
in its train will alter the habits of communication even 
more profoundly than the geographical discoveries of 
the Renaissanoe. Its character in the Far East is 
certain, in the long run, especially as the results of the 
Soviet experiment become more widely known, to put 
the relation of the white peoples to those of different 
colour upon a wholly new footing. The application of 
science to social problems is likely to be, as the single 
field of nutrition already makes evident, qualitatively 
different from anything we have known in the past. 
The age of Grotius has drawn to its close; for it has 
become clear beyond dispute that a world so unified 
and interdependent as ours cannot afford to run the 
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risks imposed by the continued existence of the national 
sovereign state. That is bound, again in the long run, 
to moan the emergence of a truly international law, 
and it is probable that in the great society of the future 
the main significance _ of nationality will be in the 
cultural, rather than in the political or the economic, 
field. We seem likely, moreover, to be moving to a 
plane of social action where it becomes possible to 
transcend that economics of scarcity by which all past 
human behaviour has been rigoroudy conditioned. 

Given the victory of the United Nations, the over- 
throw, that is, of those forces in the world which have 
deliberately made war in the interest of counter-revolu- 
tion, the individualist capitalism of the classical econo- 
mists is bound to be revealed as obsolete. It has, indeed, 
long been known as an anachronism by all who have 
watched the growth of industrial combination, on the 
one hand, and the emergence of a caste of economic 
directors, mainly remarkable for their skill in financial 
manipulation, who are the masters alike of their share- 
holders and of the consumer, and are not seldom in a 
position to hold even states to ransom. Their power is 
as massive in volume as it has largely been irresponsible 
in operation. We have reached a stage in historical 
evolution where either their power must be subordinated 
to the interest of the community or the interest of the 
community will be a tragic pseudonym for their power. 
Precisely as in the nineteenth century, the irresponsible 
privilege of rentier and aristocrat wm broken by the 
development of democracy • in the political field, so, in 
the twentieth century, we have to break the irres- 
ponsible privilege of rentier and plutocrat by the 
development of democracy in the economic field. Power 
in society is destructive of society unless the purpose 
it fulfils and the terms upon which it is held are matters 
controlled by citizens who are recognized to have an 
equal olaim for equal needs upon the common stock of 
well-teing. Any other conception of the responsibilities 
of power corrupts alike those who possess it and those 
over whom it is exercised. 

It is for the democratization of economic power upon 
these terms that, in the last analysis, this war is being 

46 
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fought. We must avoid the easy illusion that this end 
will be attained simply by the defeat of Hitler and his 
allies. That defeat creates the opportunities required 
for the democratization of economic power; it is far 
from an assurance that they will l)o wisely used. As I 
have sought to show in this book, there are few among 
the United Nations in which there are not present, often 
in a dangerous degree, the elements which made a 
successful counter-revolution in Italy and Germany, 
which were willing, as in France, to betray its people 
into slavery in the hope of winning the patronage of 
their Nazi conqueror for their special privilege. The 
same elements exist among ourselves and the American 
people. The victory, lot us be quite certain, that ends 
the danger of Hitlerism may well be the prelude to the 
continuation of the conflict he provoked in a different 
sphere. 

For what is certain is that we shall have moved, by 
the end of this war, into the era of the planned society; 
what is quite uncertain is the purpose for which we 
can plan. The counter-revolution has shown, above all 
in its Nazi setting, that planning can be attempted in 
the interest of the few, and that the techniques of 
modern armament and administration enable those 
few to be the complete masters of the many. It is, 
indeed, unlikely that the mastery will have permanence 
about it since it depends, in the long mn, upon a totali- 
tarianism at war with the free mind which is essential 
to the highest forms of scientific discovery. Here we 
must remember that there has been nothing original in 
Nazism save the massive scale of the deception it has 
practised and the cruelties it has inflicted. Its science 
is simply the legacy of the past ; its military genius is 
simply the great Prussian tradition furnished with 
munitions purchased by the sacrifice of mass-welfare ; 
its organization is, mostly, the adaptation of Bolshevik 
methods to the climate of counter-revolution. Tlio real 
lesson of Nazi-planning for ourselves is, first, that it 
means war, and, second, that it abridges the personality 
of the individual citizen as a nece^ry part of its effort 
to safeguard, regardless of the cost, the privileges of its 
ruling class. 
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We cannot hope to achieve the democratization of 
economic power if those who own and control property, 
especially in the era of the giant corporation, are in a 
position thereby either to acquire special privilege or to 
act in an arbitrary way. It is difficult to see how we 
can prevent the growth of these habits unless the vital 
instruments of production are owned and controlled by 
the community as a whole directly in its own interest. 
For there is no other way in which we can end that 
economics of scarcity which is inescapably involved in 
the psychology of large-scale capitalism, especially 
where its basis is monopolistic. ^ 

I do not think this means the necessity of taking 


over all industry and agriculture by the State. Eather, 

I think, it means that the fundamental bases of econo- 
mic power shall be in the hands of the community ; 
once they are assured to the interest of the many, 
instead of the few, the economic future can develop 
within the framework defined by the possession of these 
fundamental bases by the historic methods of parlia- 
mentary democracy. There are four of these bases. 
The most vital is the control of the supply of capital 
and credit. This means the nationalization of the Bank 
of England, of the joint stock banks, of the insurance 
companies, and of the building societies. There is no 
other way to be sure that investment is directly^ and 
continuously related to public need and not to private 
profit. We have to think of this investment as the 
conscious instrument of an economic plan which aims at 
re-equipping the nation to play its part in the post-war 
world. This means, quite obviously, a system of priorities 
in the granting of commercial loans which will depe^ 
upon the importance on the economic plan of the object- 
ive the promoters have in view. Houses for the pocu are 
more important than lusmy-flats for the rich ; schools 
are more important than cinema ; loans to assist agn- 
cultural improvement are more important than loa:^ to 
promote the, manufacture and sale of a new cosmetic or. 
a new patent modioine. 

The state must own and control the land, mat 


l. On this see two iWe ftrUolee ii> lite LjonUon SoptetnbeT 

18 - 19,194 
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is essential for three purposes. It is essential to the 
proper planning of towns, especially the blitzed areas. 
It is essential to secure for agriculture the proper place 
in our national economy. It is essential to secure both 
the proper location of industry and the preservation of 
the testhetic amenities of Britain. 

There must be state control of the import and export 
trade. This control is obviously vital to any planned 
production which has the interest of the consumer in 
view, It follows logically from the state control of 
capital and credit. Without it, clearly, we cannot hope 
to fit our national economy into that international con- 
trol of the exchanges which is now inevitable. Only in 
this way, moreover, can the bulk purchase of raw 
materials and the bulk marketing of our exports, with 
the great economics both made possible, be organized in 
the national interest. That is the plain lesson of 
Russian experience ; and it is a lesson of which the sig- 
nificance has been given decisive emphasis by our own 
experience during the war. 

There must, further, be state ownership and control 
of transport, fuel, and power, I will not here elaborate 
again the argument for regarding them as fundamental 
to democratic planning. But certain simple things 
deserve a word of comment. Each of them is, in its 
present form, a source of waste. Without the nationali- 
zation of shipping we cannot relate that service to the 
best results obtainable by state control of imports and 
exports. Without the nationalization of railways and 
road transport there is not only unnecessary duplication 
and competition ; as their historic relations have shown, 
the possibilities of road transport, especially for short 
journeys, are sacrificed to the poMoal pressm'e the 
railways can exert. To leave aviation in private hands, 
after our war-time experience, is obviously impossible ; 
indeed the problem it raises is whether anything less 
than a full international control is advisable. The alter- 
native is, almost certainly, a vast system of subsidies 
and rate-wars with undesirable, even dangerous, reper- 
cu^on. The nationalization of the coal mines is a 
psychological necessity in the light of the miners’ atti- 
tude to the owners ; it offers au ihitoense opportunity* 
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for economies, especially in the marketing of coal ; and, 
on experience, it is the only way iu which the scientific 
exploitation of coal by-products can be attempted on an 
adequate scale. The case for the national ownership of 
electric power is the simple one that, already, the super- 
iority of the municipal to the private unit of supply 
has been demonstrated, and that, without the unifica- 
tion which national ownership will bring rural 
electricity, so urgent in the rm*al areas, and for agricul- 
tural development, will remain impossible without large 
subsidies to a mass of separate companies. The same is 
true of gas and water supplies; in the rural areas, 
especially, only unification under state ownership will 
bring their conveniences to the numberless households 
which now lack them. 

Fpon this basis, it would be possible seriously to 
begin the process of democratizing economic power. 
Much, obviously, would depend upon the personnel of 
the controls this system envisages. Many of these must 
clearly be business men with a direct and intimate 
knowledge of the industry involved; whatever other 
experience we use, without this experience we cannot 
do. But, obviously, also, the war-time controls in their 
present form are, in the main, a grave public menace. 
It is impossible to entrust functions of this importance 
to men who, like so many of the controllers of to-day, 
have a direct interest in both the present and the future 
of the industries they control. In the new system, the 
sole allegiance of the controller must be to the state he 
serves. 

I cannot attempt here to discuss the forms either of 
nationalized industries or of the controls which will 
operate over those which remain in private hands. In 
any case, in my own view, it is at least doubtful if they 
will conform to any single pattern; they are^ I think, 
likely to be adapted with considerable flexibility to the 
shape of the particular industry to which they are 
related. 

More important is the question of their relationship 
to Parliament. That will, as I conceive, be effected 
through the Oabinet; and I believe that the Oabinet, in 

tvpra, will find it qeoeBsar7 to set up a Oommittee . of 
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Ministers whose work is relevant to the field of pro- 
duction. This Committee will need an expert staff, 
much like Gosplan in the Soviet Union, whose business 
it will be to prepare for it tho material upon whioli it 
makes its final submissions to the Cabinet which will, 
in its turn, obtain for them the general approval of 
Parliament. For reasons I have discussed elsewhere,* 
I see no reason for the creation of an Economic General 
Staff in addition to those bodies; a new tier in the 
hierarchy of controls would detract from, rather than 
add to, its clarity and have the certain effect of delay- 
ing decisions which require speed not seldom as of their 
essence. The general layout of the plan, in a system of 
parliamentary democracy, is the clear responsibility of 
Ministers; and that responsibility is weakened, and not 
strengthened, by a conception like that of Sir William 
j^veridge, in wliioh an Economic General Staff 
meditates generally upon planning without the power 
to decide upon the applicability of ite meditations. The 
more clear the line of responsibility for decisions, the 
more direct is likely to be the judgment of their worth. 

Qmte obviously these proposals do not assume the 
establishment of a socialist state at the end of the war; 
they are a foundation only upon which, if the electorate 
should BO decide in the future, a socialist state could be 
built. Their purpose is the different, though related, 
one, of safeguarding our pohtioal democracy against 
those forces of counter-revolution which are present 
among ourselves, and were growing in authority and 
determination before the outbreak of war. It is, indeed, 
evident, as I have argued in this book, that in the 
absence of these safeguards the growth of monopoly- 
capitalism which the necessities of the war-effort have 
fostered may well, even if half -consciously, renew the 
authority and determination of those forces. I believe, 
therefore, that unless some such pro^amme as this is, 
brought into effective opeiation with victory, the chance 
of our being able to democratize economic power in 
Britain is very small; and the same principle applies to 
the other partners among the United Nations, especially 
to the United States of America, Either poUtioal demo- . 

t '‘QoTernwienb in Wftr Timo” in Wo IrtKjft jdjiwid ? ■ 
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cracy must be the master of economic monopoly or 
economic monopoly will be the master of political 
democracy. 

The reason for this is very simple. Economic forms 
tend to beget the political struotui-e most suited to their 
purpose; our experience has shown quite unmistakably, 
that the restrictionist economics of monopoly capitalism 
are only with supreme difficulty adjusted to the expan- 
sionist politics which a democratic society requires. The 
way in which the rising middle class, after the Re- 
formation, enforced the adaptation of all social institu- 
tions to the economic power they acquired is only the 
most dramatic recent expression of this tendency. We 
have reached a phase in our civilization where, once 
again, fundamental renovation is required. The war 
provides us with an opportunity to attempt it without 
going through one of those bitter internal conflicts 
which emerge when men refuse to look their problems 
starkly in the face, and act while there is time to agree 
upon the means of their peaceful resolution. 

But it is unlikely that the opportunity vnll outlast 
the duration of hostilities. The dramatic atmosphere of 
sacrifice wiE fade; fatigue will take the place of exhila- 
ration; and policy will tend to grow out of differences 
men wish either to preserve or overcome rather than 
from common objectives they wish to attain. That is. 
surely already clear in the relations of the major 
political parties both in Britain and in the United 
States; the abyss, for example, which separates ’ the 
Labour Pity’s conception of post-war education from 
that of the Conservative Party is not greater than the 
abyss between the New Dealers’ conception of property- 
rights and that of “economic royaUsts” like Mr. Henry 
Ford or Mr. Tom Girdler. But it is not less true on the 
international plane than on the domestic. The power- 
relations between the great states, especially between 
Great Britain and the United States, on the one hand, 
and Russia on the other, are bound to be set by the 
internal relations of production which they maintain. 
If these internal relations look to expansion as their 
end, we shall find that peace is the natural outcome of 
expansiont but if they still are, as now, relations which 
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imply restriction, the forces in play will as inevitably 
lead to war as in tho in ter- war years. We are in a 
position where the needs of victory coincide with the 
opportunities renovation requires. The mood is present, 
as it is so rarely present, wlien no sectional interest 
could prevail against the national interest. But the 
mood will not outlive the war; and the leadership which 
fails to utilize its possibilities will, thereby, frustrate the 
very purposes it is seeking to fulfil. 

II 

The planned society, it is said, is the very negation 
of freedom. It is destructive of man’s personality as an 
individual and unique human being. It means an 
autocratic state. It involves the regimentation of us 
all by great hordes of officials. We can see, we are 
told, in Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy and Bolshevik 
Ru^a the price of the planned society. Its very essence 
is dictatorship. Our task is to recover the terms upon 
which the impartial and impersonal mechanism of the 
market, maintained by the rule of law, is the frame 
within which each of us pursues his life’s adventure. 
We need anew that “invisible hand’’ of Adam Smith’s 
famous euolgy in which, by that miracle never fully 
explained to the common man, self-love and social good 
were somehow united in a majestic harmony .t 

Quite obviously such a view has many problems to 
explain. It has to show why the mechanism of the free 
market was increasingly replaeed by those vast com- 
binations which became almost empires which it was 
difficult not to confuse "with the state-power itself. It 

L Thta.ia the bheaia, p reseated with. oUevraoteristio eloquence hy Mr, 
Wultior Lippmanu la liia Good Society (1987)* tie there accepts tUe view 
that only the £ree play of the market oau safeguard liberty* This leads 
him to reject all forma of. oolleotiviat planning on the groxind that they 
ultimately involve the l»he free market and thereforo |)ro ianio 

the denial of as much froedoxou Mr. Lippmanu rtdies on tho ^^rule of 
law*' — a revived or revised law of nature;— bo maintain tho neoessary rules 
of the game he thinks that society ought to play. Tho meun enthusiasts 
for his views. in the United States were the members of the Liberty 
Xioague. 
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has to demonstrate that liberty of contract can be given 
any meaning in the absence of equality of bargaining 
power; it has, indeed, to demonstrate why, in the full 
tide of the system, it meant all over the world that 
freedom hud little or no meaning, as it has little or 
no meaning to-day, except for the owners of property. 
It has to_ justify a system which has rarely consented to 
any social reform until the postponement of its acqui- 
ecsence has deprived the consent of any magnanimity 
of temper. Above all, it has to produce the proof that 
a state-power in which the instruments of production 
are privately owned is capable of maintaining an 
impartial rule of law. Certainly it was not so capable 
either in the United States or in Great Britain ai; the 
height of laissez-fatro’s success. The warnings of 
Emerson and Ohanning, the denunciations of Oarlyle 
and Dickons and Ruskln, are, all of them, nothing so 
much as a massive commentary on the degradation of 
the common man which was the result of a society built 
upon a profound faith in the impersonal mechanism of 
froe market.iL 

At the end of all Its achievements,, it still left the 
division between the few rich and the many poor the 
fundamental division in civilization. It still placed 
formidable barriers in the way of access by the masses 
to our intellectual heritage. It stiU did not dare to risk 
what Mr. Lippmann himselfa regarded as an indispens- 
able condition of freedom— a supply of truthful news. 
It still exploited every prejudice of colour and race and 
creed in its search to safeguard the principle of acquisi- 
tiveness upon which it was built. It still, in considerable 
degfeei made longevity, health, security, leisure, 
dependent upon the ownership, of property, The rulers 
of its imperial doipains bought legislatures and eor- 
rupfed judges and ofEioials with no sense of guilt unless 
*their actions were found out. The armed forces of the 
state were still an, instrument whereby, whatever the 
social consequenoesj its right to its privileges were 

1 For bile hiabory of bhle, liberal doobriue wiiibh Mr* Llppmanii) and * 
obhars of hia way of imto anxious bo revive^ see bay 

jBlurojHMH JOib^raHm (1986)* 
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forcibly maintained; the sit-down strikes of 1937 in the 
United States were the first industrial conflicts since the 
Civil War in which the President did not, in the name 
of law and order, intervene on behalf of the owners of 
property once the dispute had reached important pro- 
portions. It still made the social sciences, at least in 
their academic expression, operate overwhelmingly 
within a framework which assumed that no one was 
really fit for an academic post who questioned the title 
of the owners of property to their privileges. In Britain, 
it was notable that, during the century after the Re- 
form Bill of 1832, the Conservative Party could find not 
a dozen working-men whom it would choose to represent 
it in Parliament, even though, in that period, working- 
men built up great organizations like the trade unions, 
the friendly societies, and the co-operative movement, 
all of them evidence of at least average political and 
economic ability. In all capitalist democracies the so- 
called “impartial" men who presided over social and 
economic enquiries undertaken by the government were 
always chosen from professions dependent, like the 
legal profession, in a large degree on the owners of 
private property; and if, like Lord Sankey in 1919, they 
surprisingly reported that the private ownership of a 
fundamental commodity like coal could no longer work 
satisfactorily for the nation, they were treated like men 
who had betrayed a trust. 

Tho inherent weakne® of the society built upon the 
mechanism of the free market was, as Carlyle saw, that 
it built the essential relations between men on the basis 
of the cash-nexus merely. When it broke down the 
principle of birth as the foundation of privilege and 
replaced it with the princiiile of wealth, it secreted a 
fatal poison in the very roots of its soil. That poison 
was the establishment ' of the idea that the {u^quisition 
of property as the main source of power was the true' 
end of man. Not holiness, not culture, not fellowship, 
were vital articles of the faith. Social life was, in Sir 
Henry Maine’s phrase, a “beneficent private war" in 
which, because the fittest survived, the fate of the 
individual wm a matter of indifference to the cosmos; 
it was rarely seen that, given the postulate, fitness for 
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survival tested only the acquisitiveness -which was the 
energizing principle of social organization. It was an 
acquisitiveness which was always being compelled to 
pay a ransom it resented if the society was to be main- 
tained as a going concern. It was always trying to 
extend its authority to spheres, religion, for example, or 
the arts, which it felt, rather than knew, to be a threat 
to its claims. It was always bound to press its criteria 
of value upon material to which they bad no applica- 
tion, and, because the life of man is short, it was always 
bound to think of the immediate return rather than the 
long end. Anyone who has seen the abandoned settle- 
ments in the timber regions of the North-West Pacific 
States can see something, in the physical sense, of the 
price society has paid for the elevation of acquisitive- 
ness to the place of the main dogma in our secular 
religion. If it has promoted the development of science, 
it has been not less successful in its fmstration. If it 
has assisted the growth of literacy, it has consistently 
argued that there can be too much education, and it 
has, thereby, gone far towards separating the masses 
from that share in the achievements of the creative 
imagination the enjoyment of which is the real fulfil- 
ment of their humanity. The ultimate condemnation 
of the acquisitive society is its relegation of the artist 
to the periphery of its life so that he has become not the 
proof of its greatness' but the plaything of its leisure. 
And, even as plajrthing, it is of profound significance 
that, with the painter, for example, the estimate of his 
work is set not by the beauty it embodies, but by the 
price the fashion of the moment will compel a rich man 
to pay who, mainly out of vanity, desires a reputation 
as a patron of the arts. 

I am not for one moment arguing eiihier that acqui- 
sitiveness is a new thing — obviously it is as old as -Ifhe 
world— or that we lack the men and women to protest 
against its authority, I am arguing only that, as the 
central principle of social organization, it was bound to 
lead to a tragedy hke the present -war, An impaense 
indictment could, no- doubt, he dra-wn up against the 
civilization of ancient Athens; yet if one compares the 
defence of it, at its' best, which Thuoyiiiides put hito the 
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mouth of Pericles, with Macaulay’s famous eulogy of 
the acquisitive society in its first and ardent dawn,^ it is 
not easy to say that the verdict must go against ancient 
Athens. And Macaulay, we must remember, was 
speaking of a society which still had before it some- 
thing like half a century of dramatic expansion. Our 
problem is the far graver one that when a society built 
upon the acquisitive principle passes into its phase of 
contraction, it entruste its defence of the principle to 
men like Hitler and Mussolini and Laval. They can 
only continue to impose it by war without and dictator- 
ship within; for it has reached the stage where it is in 
necessary antagonism to all which gives dignity to the 
human spirit. 

All government, in fact, which represents the in- 
terests of property is bound, if those interests are built 
upon an acquisitive system in decay, to be corrupt. 
Fascism has revealed to ua that business men reject the 
claims of democracy as soon as these are seriously put 
forward as a way of life and not as a formal political 
procedure; more, than even in war time; when the 
national existence is at stake, business men are afraid 
of the dynamic of democracy. Men of property, no 
doubt, will always announce their anxiety to be gene- 
rous when crisis makes them dependent upon the co- 
operation of the masses; but it is the grim habit of war 
to reveal the depth of corruption behind the rhetoric of 
their promises since it exhibits their fear lest they be 
taken at their word. 

Wherever men of property in an acquisitive society 
that is in its phase of contraction are challenged, it 
becomes apparent that justice is impossible between 
nations and individuals whose claims on welfare are 
not recognized as equal. For such a challenge always 
breeds fear;^ and this infects every nook and cranny in 
the community. The ofdcial class is .anxious at all costs 
to avoid mistakes; it refuses to see that when , men are 
always afrmd of making mistakes, they are likely to 
accomplish nothing at all. Too many of them 'v^l take 
refuge in the pathetic fallacy that the multiplication 
of papers is the proof of fruitful energy. They wiir insist 

1 Speech of July 8,' 1831, Spetchu (Wbtld’» Olasaios EdlWofl), p. 2?, 
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upon a fictitious impartiality of outlook; thereby they 
become blind to the fact that men who have no point 
of view can never put philosophy into their actions. 
They refuse to risk that extension of the limits of the 
practicable which a great war always makes possible 
lest they lose their reputation for soundness. They fail 
to understand that, in a decaying system, war reopens 
grievances that had been thought forgotten as it creates 
potentialities \yhioh had not been previously suspected. 
When this timidity on the part of property-owners is 
combined with caution in the oflQcial class, it is difidoult 
for a government to seize or to maintain the initiative 
in action; for this initiative is always born of that 
audacity in ideas which, by winning the imagination 
of the masses, creates the en^ronment in which great 
leadership secures a full and free response. The power 
of a nation to engage all its energies in war depends, 
in a democracy, on the willingness of its rulers to 
embark upon great reforms; in their absence, only rapid 
and overwhelming success will maintain confidence in 
a faith the pui^ose of which becomes increasingly alien 
from the experience the masses are seeking to affirm. 

Those thinkers, therefore, who, like Mr. Lippmann, 
regard all forms of collectivism as a threat to freedom 
have, I suggest, forgotten two things. They have for- 
gotten, first, that the substance of freedom requires 
redefinition in every new set of historical circumstances, 
for these give a different emphasis to the inlpaotit 
makes. The consumer’s freedom of choice among a 
large variety of goods seems far more important to the 
liberty of a distinguished journalist who has never felt 
the pinch of poverty than it does to a migratory labourer 
wondering if he will find a job as he “hitch hikes” from 
the cotton-fields of Georgia to the vast fruit farms of 
San Joaquin valley. The danger of bureaucracy implicit 
in state-ownership will impress Mr. Ford far more than 
it is likely to impress one of Mr. Ford’s employees who 
is seeking to escape victimization because’ one of Mr; 
Ford’s ' industrial spies has reported that the employee 
has joined a union. TOie alienee of eQuality and 
security &om the context of freedom as the masses ex- 
perience it means that the judgment of its reality is 
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made on quite different premisses by an unskilled 
' labourer and a successful man of letters. They dwell 
in realms the contact between which is too fragmentary 
in character for a common interpretation of freedom to 
be normally valid for both. 

, The second thing, I think, which men like Mr. Lapp- 
mann forget, is not less important. The rule of law 
under whose operation freedom is to achieve its reality 
is, after all, a principle with a fairly long history 
behind it. And if the burden of that history has one 
outstanding lesson it is that, over the social process as a 
whole, the rule of law is only equally applied as bet- 
ween persons, whether individual citizens, or corporate 
bodies, whose claim on the state-power is broadly re- 
cognized as equal. First of all, it is invariably subject 
to suspension in an emergency whore the executive 
deems a certain result of vital importance; even Lincoln 
suspended the writ of habeas corpus during the Civil 
War. Secondly, the rule of law is not an automatic 
principle of action which operates indifferently as to 
time and place and the persons to whom, as judges, its 
application is entrusted. It is very likely to be one 
thing for a Negro in Georgia and another thing for a 
white man in Georgia; and then, again, pretty much 
the same thing for Negro and white man in Massa- 
chusetts. The history of the use of the injunction by 
American courts in labour disputes; of the widel^ 
divergent interpretations of which the Fourteenth 
Amendment was capable in the hands of Mr. Justice 
Holmes and Mr. Justice MoReynolds; of the practically 
irreconcilable premisses upon which, in England, Lord 
Haldane and Lord Sumner approached the examination 
of judicial authority entrusted to executive hands; of the 
define of “public policy” in such a case as Oahcmi^ v. 
Amalgamated Society of Railway ServanU^^ or of the 
canons of statutory interpretation invoked by the judges 
in such a case as Roberts v. Hopwood ^ ; of the elasticity 
of concepts like “sedition” and “seditious conspiracy" 
which yjaries with the era in which the, alleged offence 
is oornmitted, the opinions of the judge presiding over 
the trial, and, not at all improbably, with the social 
1 (lWO)A.a87. , 8, <1996) A.a 978, 
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composition of the jury trying the case; the clear im- 
plications of the relation of the rule of law to politics 
in such famous trials as those of Dreyfus, of Mooney 
and Billings, and of Sacco and Vanzetti; all these ought 
to warn us that if, as Mr, Lippmann argues, the rule 
of law reflects a law of nature within the protective 
envelope of which freedom is to be found, it is a law of 
nature the content of which has never an unchanging 
and equal application. No small part of the discredit 
into which the Weimar Republic fell was the outcome 
of the fact that its judges applied one standard of 
evidence and sentence to Nazi offenders against the law, 
and another and much severer standard to offenders 
with socialist or communist convictions.^ 

The fact simply is that the content of the rule of law 
is set by that sanctioned usage which the play of social 
forces tends to make predominant in some given time 
and place; and the history of the relations of production 
proves inoontrovertibly that they play by all odds the 
most vital part in determining what usage will be sanc- 
tioned. In a society like ours, committed, almost, to 
the religion of inequality, it will vary in its application 
from class to class. To see in its operations, therefore, a 
permanent safeguard of that equality before the law 
which is of the inner essence of the demooratio idea of 
freedom is to make at least the abetraotion, if not, in 
truth, real nonsense, of a good deal of legal history. 
Law is that body of rules behind which the state places 
the authority of its supreme coercive power. Those 
rules are not made in the service of ab^aot concepts, 
however noble in appeal; They are made because those 
who made them were, no doubt, convinced that they 
were wise and just. But that conviction, in its turn, is 
bom of the interests the government of a state decides 
that it must protect; and a close examination of most 
of its decisions will show that they are intelligible, like 
Lord Abinger’s rule in Priostley v, Fowler.)^ ovlj in the 
context of the relations of production. . , , . 

Mr. Lippinann, in short, and those who think with 

1 , AT. OWrk, The VaU ofih* &tmcm BtpuhUe (London : Geitgo 
Allen &UmrinL(icU,l^)f is much the best ftoooant in Bnghgh of imbse 

2 (1887) 8, M. <1 TV.. 1, 7. 
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him, have still to make the discovery -which transformed 
Jeremy Bentham from a benevolent Tory into a radical 
reformer — the discovery that the law can easily be bent 
to the service of what Bentham called “sinister in- 
terest,” and that those who so bend it may quite 
sincerely believe that this “sinister interest” is, in fact, 
identical with the well-being of the community. And 
the more unequal the society, the more likely is this 
identification. The conquerors in an acquisitive society 
have rarely the imagination to see its problems from 
the angle of vision of the conquered. In judging the 
idea of freedom not as concept but in application, it is 
important to remember that the analysis and history 
have mostly been -written by the conquerors or their 
dependents. Freedom in the capitalist democracy in 
which the middle-class established, first, its right to 
freedom from state interference, and, when its security 
was in hazard, its equal right to protection by the state 
from those who, externally, threatened that security, is 
one thing when its history is written by Macaulay or 
Q-uizot; it is a very different thing when it is written 
by a Catholic who believes in monarchy like Mr. Belloc, 
or a socialist of Jacobin origins like Louis Blanc, Ko 
doubt every society contains men and women who can 
transcend the limitations of their private interest, and 
perceive the national validity of the case for its saori- , 
fioe; and the debt we owe to them when they refuse to 
accept the conventional standards of their time is 
immeasurable. But, as a general rule, the social philo- 
sophy of an age is an attempt to justify, with the 
appropriate apparatus of learning, the way of life of 
those who succeed in that age, We all remember Iiocke; 
the very powerful critics who attacked his work gather 
dust upon the shelves, and only the occasional anti- 
quarian disturbs, their peaceful obsolescence. Few 
people paid any attention to that remarkable school, of 
early English socialists, men like Hall and Thompson, 
and Bray, until the e-yolution of social forces had made 
trade unionism a yital historical force and men hke 
Marx and Engels had provided it with a flaming indict- 
ment, of its, opponents by which it was'persuaded to 
believe that the future waa on its side. 
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The case against a planned democracy, or, rather, 
the case that planning is incompatible with democracy, 
that Mr, Lippmann has sought to make must, above all, 
be read in this background. It has, like the work of 
Mieses and Professor Robbins, all the historical charac- 
teristics which mark the defence of a system which is 
nearing its close. It renews, as at such a period there 
is always renewed, the eager claims made for the 
system in its first creative epoch. Its early power to 
liberate men by the expansion it has made possible is 
discussed with zest as though it was a contemporary 
feature of the system. Its quintessence, in its epoch of 
outstanding achievement, is extracted from the dis- 
figurements it has accreted about it as it moved into its 
phase of contraction, and these are, explained away as 
irrelevant to the thing-in-itself. We are then urged to 
recreate the conditions of its dawn ; and we are warned 
that this is the only condition upon whiph we can avoid 
disaster. 

But in actual history there is never recreation of 
this kind. Adam Smith's “simple system of natural 
liberty" which Mr. Lippmann and Professor jEtobbins 
desire so ardently to rebuild was no more than a gene- 
ralization, like all social theories, from the specific 
Conditions of his day. It was, of course, a remarkable 
generalization, massively conceived and stoutly sup- 
ported by a brilliantly selected body of testimony. As 
its main outlines were applied, it gave, at any rate to 
Britain, many of the benefits Adam Smith claimed that 
it would bestow, It gave ttiem, indeed, for special 
reapoias very partially valid elsewhere, least of all valid 
in a new country like the United States, or an old 
Country which, Ifike Germany, had not found, and until 
Bismarck did not find, the conditions of efiebtive econo^ 
mio unity. Its intellectual hold was, even in the firart 
half of the nineteenth oeptury, far more limited than 
the more enthusiastic of its devotees were willing to 
admit ; for the alternative generalization of Alexander 
Hamilton, whioh List imported into Europe, fitted the 
oliinate of a deepening nationalism more aptly, _if leg» 
pj^odiiotively. Adam Smith’s ideas were well suited to 
the “nation of shopkeepers" whose ovwtomers were the 
4B 
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whole world. But it is not difficult to understand why 
a Jugoslav delegate could insist to the League Econo- 
mic Oouference of 1937 that the postulates upon which 
the system was based could only bo afforded by a 
powerful economic nation whose industries were strong 
enough to stand the pressure of world competition with- 
out aid from the state. 

The truth is that the “simple system of natural 
liberty” ceased to be workable in the middle part of the 
nineteenth century ; it was slain by the growth of the 
limited liability company, the growth of technological 
invention, and the discovery, by the upper and middle 
classes in alliance in the old world, and the men of 
property in tho now, that they could use the state- 
power, both internally and externally, to protect their 
privileges from invasion. The system, as in Dickens’s 
day, was strong enough to admit recruits from below as 
the British aristocracy had always done in the hey-day 
of its power ; but it is evident in the later work of 
Dickens that the self-confidence is already beginning 
to fade. The system has already to be safeguarded by 
an increasing degree of state-intervention. Public 
health, public education, factory conditions, the rights 
of labour all require the increasing repudiation of 
laissez-faire. And in the United States, where national 
self -confidence was born only after the Civil War, it 
becomes obvious within little more than twenty years 
that the state-power must intervene to set limits to 
what Theodore Roosevelt called the practices of “male- 
faotors^ of great wealth. “My faith in the people 
governing,” said Dickens in 1869, “is, on the whole, 
infinitesimal; my faith in the people governed is, on the 
whole, illimitable.” That was because Dickens felt 
that the^ “people governing” were an essentially 
“sinister interest” in society, tempered, only by the 
achievements of benevolent men of the typo of Oaatler 
and Shaftesbury. 

As early as 1843 Dickens had ceased to have any 
faith in the ruling class of Britain. “The necessity of a 
mighty change,” he wrote to the Benthamite reformer 
Southwood Smith, “I clearly see.” That insight did not 
become general until, with the first world-war, it 
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became ever more clear that the central economic and 
social problems of our civilization were not compatible 
with the continued existence of capitalist democracy. 
The masses were no longer willing anywhere, at its 
close, to admit the claim of Lord Salisbury that “the 
affluence of the rich is necessary for the amelioration of 
the condition of the poor.”^ What Lord Salisbury was 
probably seeking to say was that a country must pro- 
duce more than it consumed if it was to be able to 
develop its estate. What he did not seem to understand 
was that capital accumulation for such development 
could, as the experience of Russia made evident, be 
a deliberate and planned act of state-policy as it had 
previously been the by-product of a sum of individual 
efforts. Nor did he realize, any more than Mr. Lipp- 
manu realized, that the admission, in a oapitahst demo- 
cracy, of a_ limited area in which state-action was 
desirable still assumed the neutral character of the 
state-power and concealed the fact that the operations 
of that state-power were in the hands of men whose 
authority depended upon the goodwill of the owners of 
property. 

The unconscious agenda of capitalist democracy, in 
short, as this is conceived by the opponents of planning, 
is really built on two unexplored assumptions. The 
first is that because the main modem states are built 
upon universal suffrage, each citizen, in fact, counts for 
one and not more than one in the making of political 
decisions; and the second is that citizens generally, and 
the members of a government in particular, can rise 
above the implications of their private experience to 
that vantage ground where the effective considerations 
which weigh with them disregard the limitations of 
that experience. 

Neither of these assumptions, of course, is true; and 
neither is made true by the fact that every society offers 
remarkable instances of people who can transcend the 
linoitationB of private experience. The truth is thht the 
individual citizen is helpless in a modern democracy 
unless he has extraordinary powers or the special posir 
tion which birth or wealth bestows; without one of 
\ Po$hWt^ PoHcy (I^iidon, 1942), p* ; 
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these, the measure of his influence in the thing for 
which he is anxious is the strength of the combination 
of like-minded persons with whom, in this context, he 
is in alliance. And since few men have extraordinary- 
powers, or the special position which great wealth or 
birth bestows, the working of a democratic system 
depends upon the degree to which the second of these 
assumptions is valid. Even if we grant that most 
members of most democratic governments sincerely seek 
to do their best, the historic evidence that this best does 
not go far enough to make what Mr. Lippmann calls 
the “good society” good for the large mass of its mem- 
bers is overwhelming. 

John Stuart Mill has told us, in a mo-dng page of 
his Autobiography s how he and his friends “wMle fully 
recognizing the superior excellence of unselfish benevo- 
lence and love of justice, . . . did not expect the rege- 
neration of mankind from any direct action on those 
sentiments, but from the effect of educated intellect, 
enlightening the selfish feelings.”' But there are two 
comments upon this view which must be made. The 
first is the grim pessimism with which the economists of 
the post-Napoleonio epoch confronted the future of 
mankind. “No one,” wrote Oairnes,® “can have studied 
political economy in the works of its earlier cultivators 
without being struck with the dreariness of the outlook 
which, In the main, it discloses for the human race. It 
seems to have been Ricardo’s deliberate opinion that a 
substantial improvement in the condition of the mass 
of mankind was impossible.” This -view, the joint out- 
come of Malthus’s principle of population and the iron 
law of wages, was given additional emphasis by the 
grave inadequacy of British administiation, and, 
indeed, of any civil service save that, perhaps, of 
Prussia, before 1870 or thereabouts; it was ^e general 
climate of opinion to assume that the economists had 
proved the folly, in almost all cases, of positive action 
by the state, The best that could be hoped for was 
either the revival of that vuMesse oiblige which Disraeli 
so curiously compounded from the Patriot ^inp and 

1 (World’s Olaasioa Bdiilon), p. 94, 
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Burke, or else that survival of the fittest which would 
ensue when the imprudent and the thriftless had gone 
to the wall. Dickens was not far wrong when, behind 
the stout fortress of Manohesterism, he discerned the 
oily complacency of Mr. Podsnap. 

But the second comment relates to our own day. 
We can study the “effect of educated intelleot” in the 
conquerors of the richest civilization the world has so 
far known in the massive body of enquiries which 
followed upon the accession of President Roosevelt to 
ofiQoe in 1933. No one would seriously suggest that the 
revelations of the Senate investigation of Wall Street, i 
suggested that “the selfish feelings” had been “en- 
lightened” there. The simple truth is that, in a capital- 
ist democracy, those who own or control the capital 
have different premisses of action from those wW have 
nothing but their labour-power to sell; and when these 
latter send a reforming President to the White House 
the former either become altogether uncertain about 
the validity of democratic principles or insist that 
departures from the principles of laissez-faire are the 
denial of democracy. When ex- Ambassador Kennedy, 
on his retvirn from London to the United States in the 
autumn of 1940 said, in a famous interview, that 
“democracy is finished in England,” he meant, like Mr. 
lippmann, to say that democracy was the “simple 
system of natural liberty”® in which successful men 
could take full advantage of the mechanism of the free 
market. And what that full advantage involved Judge 
Pecora had dedsively demonstrated as he examined 
witness after witness from Wall Street before the Black 
Oommittee of the Senate, 

Those, therefore, who seek to maintain the mechan- 
ism of the free market, upon the basis of private owner- 
ship of the means of production, and argue, like Mr. 
Lippmann, that the alternative is dictatorship, are 
really asking for other things obscured by the character 
of their argument. They are asking us to restore the 
capitalist democracy that existed in the days before the 
advent of giant industry. Very largely, their anaiety 

1 Qi> Perdluajad Peooro, WM 8irB$t on Oath > 
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for this restoration is a nostalgia for the security it 
seemed to offer, and the relative simplicity with which 
it was able to impose its discipline. A distinguished 
intellectual, like Mr. Lippmann, a successful speculator 
like Mr. Kennedy, felt free when that security was 
available and its appropriate discipline raised no 
problems they could not face. But they had never 
really investigated the price that was paid for their 
freedom. They saw only that there was no interference 
with their activities by the state-power. They noted 
that where, in other countries, there was such inter- 
ferenoe, the kind of freedom they enjoyed was not 
available to men of their type. They, therefore, inferred 
that the wider the area of intervention by the state- 
power, the smaller was bound to bo the degree of civic 
freedom. 

This is why the despotism of ^ the business man can 
appear to him as freedom, and why he can be quite 
genuinely amazed that it does not appear in this light 
to bis dependents. That is the reason which enables 
him, in some mysterious fashion, to convince himself 
that, say, the private ownership of the American Tele- 
phone Company is democracy at work, but that the 
public ownership of the Tennessee Valley Authority is 
communism, and, therefore, contrary to sound “Ameri- 
can” principles. Mr. Thurman Arnold has quoted the 
illuminating evidence of Mr. J. E. Edgerton, a former 
President of the National Manufacturers’ Association 
at the hearings of the Senate Committee on the Black- 
Oonnery Bill for the regulation of wages and hours of 
labour in American indus^. Mr. Edgerton explained 
that “he never thought of paying men on a basis of 
what they need ... he paid men for efficiency. Per- 
sonally, he attended to all those other things, social 
welfare stuff, in his church work. . . . That’s the feel- 
ing side of life, church contributions and church work. 
That’s not business.”’’ Mr. Edgerton takes the view 
that Burke took when he wrote that “politics and the 
pulpit are terms that have little agreement.” He 
assumes that when the needs of the working-man begin 

1 Quoted by Me. Thurman Arnold in hxiFolMore of OdpUcAitm 
(1987), p» 861, Jl^opa the W^htngton Post of Juno 12, 1987. 
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to affect the habits of business enterprise the logic of 
democracy is in danger. It does not occur to him that 
the working-man may think a system in which his 
needs are satisfied has a vital relation to freedom and 
democracy. 

The position we have reached is the simple one in 
which the philosophy of the system under which we 
live makes it impossible for us to satisfy the needs that 
we encounter. And our position is the more dhSScult 
because not only does that philosophy enable the needs 
of the most powerful interests to be satisfied, but it is 
supported by profound traditional emotions which 
regard with horror the prospect of its replacement; and 
those emotions are so deeply embedded in those who 
accept them that any change in the social values they 
represent seems like an attack upon the inherent order 
of nature. That is why Mr. Lippmann takes the 
American way of life he happens to like and identifies 
it with democracy and freedom. He then sets against 
it the counter-revolutionary societies of Italy and Ger- 
many, and that Soviet Union which had hardly emerged 
from chaos and civil war to the grim insecurities of the 
inter-war years over which, as we can now see, the 
shadow of the second world-conflict was already loom- 
ing, and declares that a planned society is incompatible 
with freedom and democracy. 

But he does not, of course, draw attention fo what 
is omitted from his argument. He has, in fact, assumed 
that the conceptual pattern of the “good society” is 
realized, in a general way, in the societies in which we 
live; and his emotional attachment to the principles of 
that pattern enables him to disregard or to minimize 
what they mean for those men to whom Mr. Bdgerton 
paid sixteen dollars a week for an average of forty ^two 
weeks in the year because it was their “efiScienoy” as a 
source of profit and not their “needs” as human beings 
wMoh seemed to him irnportant. Mr. Hppmann, more- 
over, assumes the identity of association vrith causation. 
The main planned societies we have known in recent 
years have, been dictatorships; from this he infers that 
we can only plan in dictatorial tdrnas. The importance 
of the historical context in which the dictators rose to 
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power is left out of sight; we are asked to believe that 
it was the deoision to plan which led to the destruction 
of freedom. And, all the time, Mr. Lippmann, and 
those who belong to his school of thought, are building 
their “simple system of natural liberty” upon the basis 
that the state-power is a neutral force making objective 
laws which, by an unexplained but mysterious magic, 
affect men equally whose claims upon the common 
welfare are not recognized as equal. 

It is, of course, inevitable, when a social system is 
drawing to its close, that men should seek to recommend 
the principles by which it achieved its victories. For, 
first, OUT fear of the unknown, our distaste for the risk 
of large-scale experiment, always gives the past a 
glamour which a hazardous future can scarcely claim; 
and since most social philosophies are a rationalization 
of the claims that have won rather than the claims 
which seek for victory, they are more likely to be 
written from the angle of the holders of power as their 
justification than from that of their opponents who seek 
to destroy what those holders have so laboriously built 
up. That is why the growth in the number of officials 
in the positive state seems so much more dangerous an 
attack upon freedom to successful men who, the armed 
forces, the police and the postman apart, have little 
need of the state, than it . does to the working-man who 
has begun to find in the National Labour Relations 
Board that the right of recognized combination can set 
liberty of contract in the context of a more equal bar- 
gaining power. That is, why, also, it is far easier to 
convince a member of the New York Stock Exchange 
that the^ Tennessee Valley Authority puts his historic 
liberties in danger than the resident of the area it serves . 
who enjoys, for, the first time, equal access to cheap 
electric power and water-supply. That is why the 
impersonal mechanism of the market, in an unequal 
society, increases the authority of the powerful at ,the 
expense of the weak and leaves the latter with a sense, 
of frustration and impotence for which the sense of 
freedom and ease in the powerful is in truth no com- 
pensation, There could hardly, I thin)?, be a grimmer 
comment on that strategy of freedom Mr. Lippmann 
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recommends than the fact that, in a period of war like 
our own, it makes administratively impossible any real 
attempt at eciuality of sacrifice. 

But the fatal case against the “simple system of 
natural liberty” on the terms upon which Mr. Lippmann 
and others recommend it is, I think, twofold. First, it 
involves an historical regression in the institutional 
forms of industry which either, as in the Sherman Act, 
never adequately attain their purpose of restoring 
“healthy” competition, or results in an . attack upon 
vested interests which, given their relation to govern- 
ment in a capitalist democracy, the state-power is 
rarely in a position to sustain. From this angle, any- 
one who measures the disproportion between the effort 
of Mr. Thurman Arnold, the Assistant Attorney- 
General, to break up monopolies in the United States, 
and the results he has been able to attain even with a 
vast army of officials (whose growth seems to this, school 
a threat to freedom) will,,! suggest, be tempted to 
conclude that as. fast as the government discovers 
devices to restore competition, so fast, also, will the 
ingenuity of lawyers find ways around those devices; 
the scale of the. problem is beyond the power of a 
government that is subject to the normal pressure- 
politics of capitalist democracy.' And it is not less vital 
to understand that the consumer’s . sovereignty which 
the “good society” is to afford us, if it is not protected 
by Btate*planning on a democratic basis, in matters of 
fundamental concern, will, in fapt, encounter capitalist 
planning , which, both in production ^d in distribution, 
creates m®chanisma fpr the exploitation- of the consumer 
which go far to destroying any prospect of that so- 
vereignty by the creation of private empires which 
effeoUvely challenge it. “What is notable among 
British consolidations arid: associations," wrote the 
Oommittee on Trusts in 1919, “is not their rarity or 
weakness so much as their upobtrusiveness. There is 
not much display in the window but there is a good 

1 lij ia iuberesMng ^ oonpipatc Mr- Arpold^a yieijra of the limite of 
poQBlble ttohieremenii in ihis fipld. hoforo bis appbintmpnii as, ABsisfiant 
A6(iorney-0oneral yritli hia vlewa after his appoiiiiimenb- OL The 
of OapiMi^fn ohap* iXf with his Botilenooka of OapUaUont (1940)« 
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Belection inside.” That is an understatement a quarter 
of a century later. And to their influence must be 
added the increasing power of the retail trade associa- 
tions which extends from the protection of coffee-stall 
keepers to the defence of the interests of undertakers. >■ 
Not the least interesting aspect of this latter develop- 
ment is the growing institution among these associa- 
tions of what they tend to call “codes of ethics” which, 
when their panoply of rhetoric is stripped away, usually 
turn out to be variations upon the theme of the ancient 
adage that dog does not eat dog. 

But the other aspect is not less important. An un- 
planned society means an unequal society; and an 
unequal society may still be not unfairly divided into 
Matthew Arnold’s three broad categories of “barbarians, 
phiUstines, populace.” Its tragedy is that its dependence 
upon the possession of “effective demand” in the econo- 
mists’ sense, makes its central principle acquisitiveness; 
and to this principle all other aspects of life become 
subordinated. The influence of this principle is written 
painfully over the history of English education; it has 
ha d a baneful effect upon the place of scientiflo research 
in the national life; it has limited the power both of the 
central government and of local authorities to recognize 
their duty to promote the fine arts, the drama, and 
learning and literature. By making the man who was 
successful in acquisition the object of its’ main admira- 
tion, it has never been able to escape from the belief 
that poverty is, somehow, the evidence not merely of 
failure but even of sin; and the result of that outlook 
is that the poor man is still regarded, especially when 
he is unemployed, as' morally inferior to the man in 
steady work. Even when, with the coming of social 
insurance in its different forms, that charity which, in 
the days of Dickens and Oarlyle was largely a nauseat- 
ing safeguard of property against revolution, was 

1 Of. Professor Hermann Iievy’s Trade Aaioeiaticna (1042). 

It is interestius to note that in the iBStohaplor orbis hook Ttofessor 
Ijevy conoludes in farour of reversin^r the attitnde of Iroedorn vhiob bho 
Ootnmon-fiaw has taken and sngcresis ttid creation of a uevt' goTsrhmerit 
department with ‘'a' staff of well-traiitod ... divil servants** to deal with 
them* ■ • • ' ’ 
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replaced by the idea that maintenance was a right, it 
still retained the idea, as W. R. Greg put it in his 
criticism of Young England, “of benefits to an inferior 
not . . . justice to a fellow man.”i We still live in the 
shadow of that grim pessimism by which Malthus and 
Ricardo seemed to make the imposition of a rigorous 
discipline upon the poor a part of the law of nature. 
It is better administered because so largely profes- 
sionalized; but the distinction between the “deserving” 
and “undeserving” poor still lies at the base of all our 
remedial arrangements. Since “deserving" is a moral , 
oatepry, that is perhaps why Mr, Idgerton thinks that ’ 
“social welfare” is a matter that he must consider not 
as an employer, but as a Ohurohmah; and Mr. Edgerton 
is not alone in drawing that distinction.^ 

Here, as I think, is the ultimate weakness of the 
social system which is drawing to its close. By build- 
ing itself around the idea of acquisition, it degraded 
the dignity of human nature in the masses; and by the 
very fact of that degradation it separated its successful 
men from its unsuccessful by the abyss of fear. It knew 
no way of bridging that abyss save :oharity, and its 
rulers were always uneasily conscious that charity 
which, in a just society, could be one of the most 
gracious of the .virtues, in an acquisitive society bore all 
the marks of =that rahsorn which injustice pays to fear. 
Once it had naade the power to acquire the normal 
criteriqn.bf.snocess, it lost its main hold upon a system 
of values capable of rational defence, Its standard at 
the top was, as Veblen so remarkably showed, » the 
ability of the succeraful to prove their success by their 
capacity to waste conspicuously. And because power 
was so predominantly a furiotioh df property there was 
no aspect of. the social fabric, which could escape this 

I ^$viBUJs, June 1846r i owo lihe quotation to the 

admirable and iHuminating book of Mr« Humphrey House, TJm Diokm$ 
World (iSA]), ,, 

a Ot letters in the Times of October 1, 1943, from Peani luge, the 
eac-Uoan of 0t4 Paul's, and Mr. 0, Allen, the Warden of Rhodes Hohse, 

Cjxford. _ ' 

3. Ths i^eory o/ the Leifiure (London ; George Allen 
Unwin 1904), 
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economic permeation; those who operated it dared not 
experiment with the possibilities of a faith which deniod 
its centi'al theme. Good, on their view, consisted of the 
solid, material things that are capable of purchase and 
sale; and, quite obviously, the more costly they were 
the more of goodness they contained. 

Set, as this philosophy was sot, in the background of 
an economics of scarcity, it was only capable in two 
conditions of binding men together in the unity of 
fellowship. It could do in its period of expansion, since 
it then made real for the masses the hope that they, 
too, could share in well-being. It could do so in a 
period of crisis, a catastrophe, for instance, like an 
earthquake or a war, when the depth of the dangers 
men share in common enable them to find the realities 
of one another in a purpose which transcends its normal 
scale of values; for it is above all in the common ex- 
perience of a transcendent purpose that men discover 
that the true goods cannot be bought and sold. 

But there is a fatal flaw where the first condition 
operates. The price that is paid for the inherent logic 
01 an acquisitive society is the heavy one that its rulers 
mistake security for freedom. They do not oppress the 
masses so' long as they feel safe; but they only feel safe 
so long as they are certain that the power of tha armed 
forces and the police is sufficient to safeguard their 
privileges frond attack, and that certainty is only rarely 
available and then only for brief periods. In times of 
crisis, the sense of fellowship lasts only while the ‘ 
danger endures; when it has passed, as the last war 
showed, the aby^ of fear again separates men from one 
another. Security may re-emerge, as it re-emerged in 
1794 after Thermidor, after the June days of 1848, after 
the, suppression of the Commune in the spring of 1871, 
after tiie defeat of the Russian Revolution in 1906; but 
such security lacks altogether the power to satisfy that 
hunger for creative adventure which is oenteal td the 
climate of freedom. 

What is, in fact, fatal to the plea that the good 
society can be unplanned and acquisitive is, from one 
angle, that behipd 'the forms of capitalist democracy it 
always, in sober truth, becomes a plutocracy; while, 
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from another angle, it always ultimately is hostile to 
any purpose which seeks to make impalpable values like 
goodness and beauty and truth more desirable than 
material wealth. That is shown by the historical 
evidence that whoever defends a purpose of this kind 
endangem the security of an unplanned society; that is 
why most movements which seek to realize the Chris- 
tianity of the Gospels are driven, like the early 
Quakers, to come to terms with the world they set out 
to change, or, like the Spiritual I’ranoiscans, are broken 
on the wheel of material power. 

For we never sufifloiently remember how fragile is 
the hold of our acquisitive society upon the great maas 
of its members, how deep are the resentments beneath 
the formal appearance of submission to its habits. Yet 
that is the truth we have to re-leam in each revolu- 
tiohary epoch of' history. It is of decisive importance 
that the first phase in such epochs is always a period: of 
exhilaration, hot seldom, even, when the splendour of 
the ideal of fraternity is re-emphasized. The one gospel 
thatsEilvrays brings a:sense of hope is the gospel that all 
things must be made new. No doubt it is a dangerous 
doctrine. But men feel a real liberation in the effort 
to overcome its dangers, partly because the-adven- 
ture itself is freedom, and partly because the conquest 
of fear is the true fulfilment of self. The security which 
our present system affords to the few by its endowment 
of ovmership with religious value, means, for the over- 
whelming majority of men a drab routine with only an 
occasional moment of escape. It condemns the masses 
to insignificance because it fears the effect upon them 
of call to fulfilment; for it is convinced that the 
response to that call means the ends of its security. 
Yet it is not in fact surprising that a society which thus 
dwarfs the personality of its members should fail to 
evoke the emotions out of which a system builds the 
power to endure. 

This is the main reason, it may be added in paren- 
thesis, why the cqunter-revolution, in its initial stages, 
could make an appeal to many of the men whose 
interest as a class it had come to destroy. They were- 
ffudtrated and disUlusioned} the. counter-revolution pre*. 
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aented itself as adventure and danger and hope. They 
responded to its call because it seemed to offer an escape 
from the insignificance to which they felt themselves 
condemned by capitalist democracy in decay. UTo doubt 
the counter-revolutionary leaders were false Messiahs 
who preached a false gospel. But the disillusioned 
masses who heard them were more moved by the fact 
that it was a gospel than by the fact that it was false. 

Here, as I see it, is the fatal error of those who seek 
to defeat the counter-revolution in the name of our 
traditional institutions; they forget that it is the 
character of our traditional institutions which has pro- 
voked the counter-revolution. The savage barbarities 
of Hitlerism may give enough power to them to enable 
the challenge to be overcome. But the loyalty evoked 
by that power will not last. It is the loyalty of a 
negative indignation, not the loyalty of a positive con- 
viction. All oyer the world, the masses are increasingly 
aware of the hollowness of the faith, the emptiness of 
the values, traditional institutions > have been able to 
impose. That is the meaning of the restless spirit of 
our time; and it is strengthened by its alliance with the 
Russian Revolution. It may well bo — ^though even this 
is doubtful — ^that victory over Hitlerism will give the 
old order a temporary respite. But neither the prestige 
of victory nor the emotion of ecclesiastical organization 
will be able for any serious length of time to give the 
stability of renewed faith to that order. The society of 
the future must make up its mind to pursue its search 
for freedom ip the context of, equality if it desires to 
avoid the tragedy of a revolutionary war without being 
followed by a, revolutionary war within. To achieve 
that context while there is time, it must build the 
foundations of a planned democracy. 

Ill 

. It requires no elaborate argument 'ko prove that a 
planned society imposed by the state-power after society 
has been bitterly rent in pieces by civil war is not 
likely, for a long period, to admit the climate of 
freedom, even whpr®, as in Russia, the purpose of t^e . 
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plan is to benefit the community as a whole. Ancient 
habits persist; historic suspicions linger; and if Napoleon 
from his tomb could set his nephew upon the throne of 
France, it is not surprising that, down to the very 
outbreak of the war, the makers of the Soviet Union 
found it hard to admit the right of opposition. Even 
after twenty-five years, only one party in Russia has 
the legal right to existence. In the lighk of the tradi- 
tional political habits of capitalist democracy, it is not, 
perhaps, surprising that the critics of planning should 
see in freedom its antithesis. 

Yet we must be careful to avoid some obvious 
fallacies of perspective. That freedom and a planned 
society are contradictory terms would not be a legiti- 
mate inference from the experience of building up the 
Soviet Union in a hostile world, after crushing defeat 
in war, after four years of civil strujggle and foreign 
intervention, with a population overwhelmingly illi- 
terate and with but little experience of the disciplined 
precision in work which is exacted by the technology 
of the machine. It would not be legitimate, either, to 
conclude that what the ruling class in capitalist demo- 
cracy agrees to recognize as freedom is the only valid 
way in which we can regard it. To argue, as the critics 
of planhed demiocracy argue, that its ultimate decisions 
are a priori authoritarian, and, therefore, incompatible 
with freedom, is merely skilful fencing which by-passes 
all the vital factors in the problem. To insist, as the 
critics do, that a planned democracy means a society 
overwhelmed with officials, and, therefore, permeated 
by a bureaucratic temper from which the mwd of free- 
doih is ^en, is either a species of that anarchism which, 
as Mr. Shaw once said, wgards the policeman as a 
standing defiance of personal liberty, or wholly to rms- 
take endle^ habituation to an imposed routine 
within which all but a small proportion of our own 
kwlety is comniitted. To compare the relative poverty 
in the supply of consumers’ goods in a co-operative store 
in Moscow or Tashkent with the massive richness of 
choice in Fifth AvenUe-of Bond Street iC tp forget, -fi^, 
the grave ^ternatives' between which the Soviet Union 
has to choose — as well as to be ungrateful tor the result 
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on oureelves of the choice it made — and, second, the 
small number of those in either the United States or 
Britain to whom that massive richness of choice is. in 
fact available. To urge, as the critics of planning urge, 
that it destroys the great chance of the free and varied 
career our own system offers must appear curiously 
ironical to, say, a retired miner in South Wales as he 
contrasts the opportunities he enjoyed with those that 
the planned society has opened since 1917 to any man 
or woman of energy and character in Russia; and the 
contrast, I venture to think, must seem even more 
striking to a peasant’s son, like Timoslionko, when he 
reflects upon what his history might have been if the 
Revolution of October had not been triumphant. 

But economics, we are told,^ involves making deci- 
sions between the alternative uses of scarce means, and 
there must be a loss of freedom if, with the abandon- 
ment of the impersonal mechanism of the market, with 
objective price as the measure of supply and demand, 
political authority intervenes to decide what shall be 
made and tlie price at which it is to be sold. And there 
are, it is insisted, two further dangers. ,Men, it is said, 
who are disposing of capital that is not their own lack 
the incentives to eflSoiency and inventiveness which, 
whatever its defects, the profit-making motive supplies; 
and there is the risk that the governing group may take 
advantage of their position to acqpure privileges fpy 
themselves which are not proportionate to the function 
they perform but to the power of which they dispose. 
And there is the danger, even beyond these, that, the 
“pull” on politics of the producer may unfairly tilt the 
demoora-tio . equilibrium towards the group or groups iii 
a strategically pivotal posiiaon. 

The of these arguments refuses to confront the 
central issue that it raises, f olitioal authority is not, 
in fact, neutral in the market-meohapism; it has 
already decided in favour of , the persons whOj in an 
economic sense, can make their demand effeptive. The 
rules that authority makes do not, except in tipies of 
crisis, seek so to dispose of soproe means as ,to make 

,1 L. 0. Robbins,' The Nohtre and Signifleattee of Stoonomi^ SoienoB 
(i98j»,p.i6t . « . 
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them supply urgent social needs; it has, as it were, 
already intervened before use is determined to assure 
that effective demand is satisfied whenever the entre- 
preneur believes that he can make a profit out of that 
satisfaction. In the slate of capitalist democracy the 
main purpose of the rulers is to protect the owners of 
property. It is to their interest that the scarce means 
are mainly devoted. If political authority iptervenes, 
as with rationing in war time, that is not necessarily 
a loss of freedom unless wo define this to mean the right 
of the owners of property to use their economic power 
in any way they please. 

To the, second of these arguments there is the reply 
both of theory and experience. In fact, the argument, 
originally produced with triumph by Professor von 
Mieses,^ and since then enthusiastically repeated by a 
host of disciples,® has been shown to rest upon a 
fallacy;® and the socialist economy of the Soviet Union 
uses a price-mechanism just as effectively as the capital- 
ist economy of Great Britain or the United States,* The 
theory that public ownersliip, with managemeint in the 
hands of salaried officials, is bound to be inferior to a 
system bashd on the private ownership of capital is, 
quite obviously, a compound of a particular theory of 
human nature and of the propaganda which an acquisi- 
tive society requires to protect itself from invasion by 
the principle of public ownership. A really able man 
will clearly run his private business better than a 
second-rate man will run a public concern; but that is 
not the issue. The real question is whether the service 
of the public will, in a planned society, provide an 
incentive to effort as effective as that which service for 

1 Sooialiam% by Ii» von MieBes (19B0) ; and see P. von Hayek (edi), 

Tha J^conoftiias of Planning (1986). ■ . 

2 B>g. Mr. Lippmann in tihn 0Diiied States, Proleafiore Robbins, 
Plant, and Hayek in Britain. Por its moat extravagant expression see 
W. H. Hutb, rnonomiaU and the PuUio <1986). 

B 0* Liange andp. M* Taylor, TheJSoonomieThwryof BQCiMBm 
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4 PoUHcal Wobnomy cMd OapitcdUtmiXMyi and note 

the acceptance of Booialist by Professor Plgon,' 

VerouB OapHaUam (1987). . 
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private profit will evoke. 

The answer, of course, is that it depends partly on 
the character of tho men concei'necl and partly on the 
status the society attaches to men in such positions. 
Given reasonable remuneration, there is not, histo- 
rically, an atom of evidence to suggest that men work 
less eagerly in public than in private employment, 
granted that the work interests them and that an equal 
esteem is attached to its performance. If, in a given 
society, the man who can acquire most is most highly 
regarded, it is very probable that ambitious and able 
men will drift into the most lucrative occupations. And 
if, as with ourselves, the defen'oe of the power and 
privilege which attach to wealth is an urgent pre- 
occupation of the ruling class in society, they will, of 
course, see to it that everything possible is done to cry 
down principles of social action which thi-eaten their 
power and privilege. It is even reasonable to expect, 
where men are measured by their wealth, and they can 
look for higher rewards in private industry than in 
public employment, to assume that the standard of 
performance in the first will generally be higher than 
the standard of performance in the second since it will 
be more likely, other things being equal, to recruit 
ability. But where the standard of pubUo judgment is 
not set by the power to acquire wealth merely, there 
is not an iota of serious evidence to support this ar^- 
ment. Here, at least, the experience of tho Soviet 
Hnion is conclusive. 

That a governing class may use its position to 
acquire privileges by which it is difierentiated from the 
rest of the citizen body is, of course, a danger as old as 
history itself; there is no power in which there is not. 
tire risk of corruption. It is also obvious that in all 
nations where the counter-revolutionary principle has 
triumphed the ofidoials who organize the planning there 
have used ite opportunities; at least with rare exocp- 
tionsi to build up their .private fortunes; we have ample 
testimony upon this point. But this is not a field in 
which the protagonists of capitalism can afford to take 
ah attitude of superiority. After all, the history of the 
great forutnes in the United Statw and Canada, the 
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technique of the “two hundred families" in France, 
adventurism like that of Kreuger in Sweden and of 
Juan March in Spain, are a grim record of the corrup- 
tion of legislators and officials in the interest of wealthy 
privilege. Since some such time as the Chartist Move- 
ment, open corruption of this kind has been rare in the 
central government of Britain, though it has been more 
frequent than we like to admit among local authorities. 
But even in Britain we must not forget the significance 
of the Honours List as the main source from which the 
historic political parties have drawn i^eir financial 
support; and no small part of their policies has been 
shaped by the character of this source. 

It is at least an encouraging fact that, so far in the 
history of the Soviet Union, not only has this form of 
corruption been rare, not only has it, on discovery, been 
ruthlessly punished, but the higher up we go in the 
hierarchy of its officials, the more austere has been the 
standard of life with which they have been satisfied. 
The stamp of Lenin’s simplicity has gone deep into the 
habits of the regime; generally, it may be claimed that 
to whatever forms of corruption ite planned , use of 
power is open, from this form, at least, above all in 
comparison with capitalist societies, it has been honour- 
ably and remarkably free. 

The critics’ claim that a planned deihooraoy gives 
the strong producers’ interest an advantage over the 
weaker by the exercise, I suppose, alike of its industrial 
and political power seems to me very largely unreal — a 
bogey to frighten children rather than an argument 
rooted in solid historic experience. For, first, let us note 
that few things have been more rare in the history of 
the modern state than a corporate attempt by its 
ofifiioials, administrative or industrial, to exploit their 
position; the economic conditions of the British and 
American civil seryices is a proof of that. The same 
can be said of the police forces; where, as in Boston in 
1919, there has been a strike, it was the outcome of 
many years of grievance which the government had 
pereistently neglected to remedy, and, in the Bc»ton 
strike, as in that in Britain in the same year, with a 
little wisdom in those who handled it, there is every 
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reason to doubt whether it would have occurred. And 
it is of the first importance that, where the armed forces 
of the state have intervened in politics, except in 
actual ciioumstanoes of revolution, usually, as in Lenin- 
^ad in 1917 and Kiel in 1918, after military defeat, the 
impulse to intervention has come from the officer class, 
as in the Ulster incident of 1914 and subsequent Fascist 
developments, and not from the rank and file; even 
then tlie interest the intervention sought to further was 
general in character and not specifically related to their 
separate economic welfare. 

The more usual situation in the experience of capital- 
ist demooracies is when a group seeks to secure a special 
protection from the government; the farmers in 
England, in the Derating Act of 1929, Labour in post- 
war America over the immigration laws, are instances 
of this type of action. But in any examination of this 
experience it is important to remember that special 
pi otection has usually been conceded not to the power 
of numbers but to the ability of the group concerned to 
assist or hinder political parties in their fulfilment of 
wider ends than the group itself has in view. The 
tenderness of British Conservatism to the farming 
interest is closely bound up with the general relation 
of the Conservative Party to the landowning class 
which enables it still so largely to dominate the rural 
constituencies in Britain. It may be doubted whether 
the American trade unions, after the last war, would 
have secured the drastic limitations upon the European 
immigrant that they did had their demand not coin- 
cided, first, with a general desire for isolation from 
Europe, and, second, with the suspicion that the 
European immigrant was the bearer of revolutionary 
infections about which, largely on account of the 
Russian Revolution, the United States was at the 
moment hysterical. And, as a rule, the safeguard a 
Special economic interest secures is an index to a 
general climate of opinion for which the government 
affording it believes there is approval. The very small 
number of English banks have been able to stop the 
development of municipal banking in this country not 
in terms of principle — ^that was conceded almost a 
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generation ago in the case of the strikingly successful 
Birmingham bank — but because it was felt by business 
men generally that any ^eat extension of municipal 
banking might form the basis of an ultimately irresis- 
tible claim for a socialized system of credit in general. 
Every enquiry into the British coal industry since 1919 
has revealed the waste and inefBoiency and ill-will 
endemic in the present system of ownership; but, even 
in war time, nationalization has been refused bwause 
interests far beyond the coal industry believe that no 
gains that might result from it would compensate for 
the, loss represented by the admission of the thin end 
of the wedge. The dramatic legislation forced upon 
Congress by President Roosevelt in the creative period 
of the New Deal was less a direct tribute to the power 
of Labour in American politics — ^though this was, of 
course, a factor of importance — ^than it was the penalty 
exacted by the little man in America for his conviction 
that the unregulated leadership of big business had 
failed him badly in the Great Depression. Measures 
like the Securities and Exchange Act, the Act creating 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, and the Wagner Act, 
were the safeguards the little man sought against a 
return to the risks of “rugged individualism.” 

There is, of course, a special reason why Russian 
experience throws only a partial light upon this pro- 
blem. The fundamental power has remained through- 
out in the hands of the Bolshevik Party, and, though 
there has been a complex system of consultation with 
non-party opinion, especially in industrial matters, the 
decisions have been party-decisions for the reversal of 
which there existed no organized machinery. The 
balance of interests has been maintained in terms of 
what the party thought effective, and the history of the 
purges in the party make it obvious that it bias never 
been easy to strike the balance. But I see no reason 
to suppose that the experience of planning in Russia 
justifies the inference that it is incompatible with either 
freedom or democracy; it proves only that in the quite 
exoeptiohal circumstances out of which the Revolution 
developed the objectives set for the plan by the Com- 
munist Party could not have been fulfilled within the 
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framework of opposition that parliamentary govern- 
ment has permitted in Great Britain. 

But this leads to a view of the limits of opposition in 
a society which is fundamental to the understanding of 
freedom. “Freedom,” said Marx, “is the recognition of 
necessity.” Every society is built upon a system of 
postulates the continuing life of which its members 
must agree to respect; and their freedom is only avail- 
able within the limits of that respect. Great Britain, 
for example, is a constitutional monarchy; its life would 
be inconceivable if the turn of electoral fortunes could, 
every so often, make it into a republic. And, in the 
same way, the acceptance of a planned economy in- 
volves the necessity to think of freedom in terras of the 
assumption that the decision to plan is broadly res- 
pected. The relationships of a community could not he 
worked out in a rational way, if, let us say, private 
persons took over the Tennessee Valley Authority 
whenever the Republican Party was in power, and, on 
a victory of the Democratic Party, it was returned 
again to government ownership, The right of opposi- 
tion in any society is only effective so long as it respecte 
the fundamental principles of the society. A change in 
these is only possible where there is general consent to 
its being made, or where the power of those who dissent 
is not strong enough to gamble upon its prevention by 
force; a change, that is,, which permits the continuance 
of democratic processes. Where either general consent 
is absent, or the dissenters are prepared to fight against 
it, neither freedom nor democracy is available to a 
society. 

On this basis, 1 think it is clear that two oonclusionB 
follow. The first is that -if the introduction of planning 
into a capitalist democracy is to be compatible with the 
maintenance of freedom it must have behind it the 
general ^ consent of citizens;, freedom will not be main- 
tained if there is room for doubt whether the decision 
to plan as an essential element in its life is likely to be 
reversed by some ohanoe hazard of electoral fortunes. 

essence of freedom is the ability to exercise con- 
tinuous initiative, and that continuity is not available in 
the absence pf agreement op fnndathcntals in the 
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society. Where this agreement is absent the drift to 
open conflict permeates all political and economic rela- 
tions and meansi inevitably, that certain types of 
initiative will have to be restrained or suppressed. We 
can see this without difficulty in a period of external 
war; the overriding purpose of victory sets limits, 
defined pretty well by the gravity of the danger, to the 
limits of opposition that will be permitted. 

And that leads me to the second conclusion. When 
a society accepts the decision to plan it is, thereby, 
providing itself with an overriding purprae to the 
general principles of which the mass of citizens must 
conform. Their freedom becomes a function of its 
necessities; the limits of their permissible initiative are 
set by the logic it implies. Planning, obviously, means 
priorities; the decision is taken that this thing is more 
important than that, that the resources of tibe society 
must be used for it before they are used for its alterna- 
tive. And, once there are priorities, freedom, obviously 
again, has a context different from that of an unplanned 
society in which the use of resources is determined by 
supply and demand in the market. The citizen with 
capital to invest, for instance, will not make up his 
mind between the pedestrian safety of government 
bonds and the tempting risk of a South American silver 
mine. The public control of the whole credit mechan- 
ism in society is the necessary basis upon which 
prioritieB can be planned; the investor’s freedom, in the 
classic sense that capitalism has known, is bound to 
disappear. In the same way, again, there will be areas 
of economic activity which will be monopolmed by 
public ownership in its various forms; the citizen wiU 
not be free to enter that^area except as a servant bf the 
public concern which occupies it* How far the public 
areas of activity in the economic field will extend it is, 
of course, futile to prophesy; though, as I have irointed 
out in the previous chapter, the conception of planning 
for mass-welfare makes the occupation of certain vital 
areas essential. 

On this basis, the compatibility of planning with 
freedom- is, in the first instance, a question of the 
psychology of politics. It means the transfer from 
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private to public ownership of what, as I have argued, 
are the central keys of economic power. It moans that 
private persons can no longer use those keys to open the 
doors which lead to areas of privilege. Can that be 
done with general consent ? 

My own answer, frankly, is that I do not know. It 
depends a good deal upon the time at which it is 
attempted, and it depends a good deal, also, upon the 
way in which it is attempted. I have argued in this 
book that if the change is to be made with the highest 
prospect of success the present is the most appropriate 
time. J. have suggested that this is so because the 
impact of the war has created a mood in which there 
is widespread readiness to accept great change. But I 
have pointed out that, on all historic experience, this 
mood is very unlikely to last beyond the war, that, 
accordingly, to attempt it when there is no longer the 
exaltation of spirit provoked by profound danger, is to 
miss the favourable moment for action. For, with 
victory, the relief from strain makes men search again 
for that rhythm of life to which experience has 
adapted them. At the time between Dunkirk and the 
end of the Battle of Britain I doubt whether any vested 
interest could have opposed its claims to a demand from 
the War Cabinet for such a scale of change as I have 
urged as a means to the control of the future; had it; done 
so, an indignant public opinion would have swept its 
opposition on one side. But each month since the Battle 
of Britain has given the vested interests involved in- 
creased power to resist change. If we follow to its 
logical oonoluaion Mr, Ohurd^l’s policy of refusing to 
discuss “controversial questions” during the war, lest, 
as he suggests, the national unity be disturbed, I should 
have thought the natureil psycholo^ of those ii;i occupa- 
tion of the area to be Wansferred would be to say that 
if so great a sacrifice was, unnecessary when the na:, 
tional existence was at stake, it is far less neoessai;y 
when the threat of Hitlerism has been overcome. In such 
a situation, the temptation of the vested interests to 
defend the existing social order is, I think, bound to be 
great; and there is no sort of assurance that they wiU 
not yield to the temptation. 
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On this view, a good deal will depend upon a num- 
ber of factors each of which has an influence at present 
beyond our power of measurement. The attitude of 
America, with the immens j authority it will have, to 
the poet-war world; the manner of the Axis defeat 
and, involved in this, the degree to which revolutionary 
passions are loosed in Europe and Asia; the strength, 
military and economic, of Russia at the close of hostili- 
ties, and the degree of which its rulers wOl use its 
strength to support revolutionary passions; the impact 
of all these upon the Labour Party in Britain, and the 
problem, still concealed from us except as a problem, of 
whether it will have learned that, without a planned 
society, its power to meet the main post-war issues will 
be so small that it may well rapidly cease to command 
an electorate it cannot satisfy; all these, I say, are 
factors beyond our present power to eirtimate. I record 
only my own conviction that, granted' the forces which 
this war expresses, for it is as much their result as their 
cause, if we have failed, by the Armistice, to lay the 
foundations of a revolution by consent, we shall pass 
rapidly to a position where, because men no longer hold 
the great ends of life in common, they will be unable 
to agree upon the methods of social change. In that 
event, the reorganization of our basic principles will not 
be capable of aooomplishmont by peaceful means; and 
the final disposition of forces will be determined not 
by discussion but by violence. That this outcome will 
mean, whichever side is successful, the end of freedom 
and democracy for a period all previous precedent 
makes clear beyond dispute. In modern times, only the 
Spanish Republic put confidence in. the good faith of its 
enemies. Its example is unlikely to encourage those 
wlxo settle the character of the post-war epoch. 

I have put the problem in British terms, bemuse they 
are the terms with which I am most famiUar. They 
are the setting, also, in which the past relationships 9f 
social forces gives the best opportunity available of 
building a planned democracy by agreement. I have 
said that, as well as the . time, the methods also we 
im portant; and these require some general consideration 
because of the perspective in which the experience of 
61 
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EuBsia enables us to set thorn. I note, at the outset, 
that, for the overwhelming majority of our citizens, 
the fact that the claims of property must be, to some 
extent, subdued to the transcendent purpose of victory, 
does not generally result in the frustration of our per- 
sonalities as citizens. Wo seek more rationing, not 
less. Proportionately, tlie evasion of the obligations the 
government thinks it right to impose, is relatively 
small. I speak, I think, for most Englislunen when 
I say that war brings a sense of fulfilment in the degree 
that it enables us to find significant service. More ; I 
suspect that in these terrible years more men and 
women have found a genuine liberation in fulfilment 
than was the case in the years of doubt and disillusion 
between 1919 and 1939. The nation as a whole has 
discovered that it is most free when it is most com- 
mitted to the performance of duties which, five years 
ago, it woidd have bitterly denounced as an unwarrant- 
able invasion of its liberties. War is a hateful thing, 
ugly, brutal, cruel; yet, being all these, if it is the 
means to fulfilling a great end, its service, soon in right 
perspective, can bring both dignity and exhilaration. 

What is the sebrot which lies beneath this paradox ? 
It lies, I suggest, in the fact that citizens who partici- 
pate in a great end about which they are agreed find 
a freedom in its service which makes right and duty 
reciprocal terras. The presence of this groat end as 
the supreme social purpose enables a system of priorities 
to be oonstraoted which determines the frame of in- 
dividual action. The mechanism of the free market is 
suspended; an approach, at least, to a planned society 
takes its place. And it is of the utmost importance that 
the scale of priorities we have had to consti*uot to enable 
that purpose to be fulfilled has results which, in thin^ 
like food and clothing, appear less arbitrary than in 
the non-authoritarian market of a laiasez-faii a world, 
I agree, of course, that the planning is incomplete. 
Obviously, it encounters frictions, above all the friction 
which it inherite from the psychological habits of the 
pre-war world, which make it fragmentary, interstitial, 
lacking in comprehensiveness. But I think it is 
relevant to emphasize that where supply of goods is 
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short a government decision that the basis of acquisition 
shall be the fact of personality and not the merely 
economic principle of effective demand has unquestion- 
ably operated to social benefit. 

A simple analogy will perhaps emphasize my point. 
The operation of priorities has involved a large element 
of planning in our life; and that, in its turn, has meant 
reduction in the differences between individual claims 
on the common welfare. It is as though from a system 
in which our income determines the number of votes we 
can cast, wo move to a system in which the margins at 
each end of the scale, though still wide, have come 
much closer together. We have recognized that free 
consumers’ choice would frustrate the overriding end 
we have in view; we have defined an area in which 
it ceases to operate. Z do not think that, in any real 
sense, the element of equality imposed by the. state- 
power has been widely felt as a loss of freedom. . 

There are, to put the issue in general terms, at least 
three aspects in which there is no necessary relation 
between the free market, as that is recommended to us 
by the critics of planned democracy, and the good of the 
community. The primary step in the free market is 
taken by the producer; the consumer’s choice operates 
only on the alternatives before him, And this pro- 
ducer’s initiative is accounted successful by a com- 
mercial criterion only. A miner in a South Wales 
mining village did not indicate, until schemes of muni- 
cipal housing began, the kind of house he wanted; he 
had to take his choice between one house and ano&er 
neither of which we think to-day should ever have 
been built at all. Or the consumer buys amid a range 
of commodities many of which, like patent medicines, 
he would not purchase at all if he had any specialist 
knowledge about them. The pathos which surrounds 
the parent who thinks that he is purchasing social 
advancement for his children when he sends them to 
the kind of private school at which Mr. Lewisham is an 
assistant master instead of to the council school where 
they will mingle wdth “common” boys and girls is a 
pathos which 1 needs protection from better-informed 
authority, 
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Even the critics of a planned democracy admit that 
there are services which the community as a whole 
must undertake, without regard to the free market. 
PubKo health, education, the prevention of crime, pro- 
tection against fire, are obvious examples. Upon the 
extent of those services, no doubt, there may be both 
spatial as well as temporal differences.^ Free secondary 
education seems natural to most of us in 1942; it did not 
seem so forty years ago. Every municipality in Eng- 
land thinks a public library service an indispensable 
social service; but there are still rural areas where it is 
regarded as an unamiable waste of the ratepayers’ 
money, It is clear, moreover, that this genus includes 
a category in which the individual is compelled, in the 
public interest, to make his purchase conform to certain 
regulations; he must have the plans for his house 
approved by the local authority, and he must fit a 
silencer to Ms motor-car. 

The third type of case is of a different order. It 
relates to those commodities where the sheer range of 
variation provided involves a higher price than would 
be charged for commodities of a more standardized 
form. Here the presumption that it is the consumer’s 
choice wMch dictates the profusion assumes optimum 
satisfaction without regard to the waste that is often 
involved; and, not seldom, that profusion is notMng 
more than an unnecessary response to what Veblen 
calls “conspicuous consumption.” A good example of 
what I mean is the normal menu provided for a first- 
class passenger in peace time on a Translantio liner. 
To Mr. Lippmann the range of this a la carte fare may 
represent a freedom which a more restricted taUe d'hote 
meal would destroy. The range of food, in fact, bears 
no resemblance to. the normal habits of the traveller; 
it is simply an index to a standard of luxury demanded 
by a society in which the power to waste is taken as the 
proof that one is a successful man. There are many 
instances of this kind, especially in the luxury trades 
like, for example, the oosmetio industry, where stan- 
dardization releases productive capital, at one end, 
and by the cheapness it permits, extends the market at 
the other, 
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The charaoteristiu of a planned democracy, in a word, 
will be the subordination of the market to a purpose 
or system of values upon which its members have 
agreed. But because it is a democracy that is to be 
planned, the purpose, or system of values, is decided 
by men and women as citizens, and not, in the econo- 
mists* sense, as bundles of “effective” demand. The 
degree to which the democratic character of a planned 
system is capable of permeating it, and giving to its 
members the sense of freedom which, in a general view, 
it is historically accurate to say that only a minority 
of persons has been able to enjoy continuously will 
depend very largely upon the way in which planning 
originates, the manner in which it is able to secure the 
full co-operation of all classes of citizens in its appli- 
cation. 

Quite obviously, if planning is not based upon con- 
sent, if, even, as a planned system is brought into being, 
it lives in the shadow of threat from within, whether 
direct, like that of Hitlerism to the Weimar regime, or 
of the more subtle, but persistent sabotage by vested 
interests which has haunted the Hew Deal in America 
ever since its first dramatic honeymoon was over, the 
likelihood of its inception, at least, being democratic is 
small. No government will permit a challenge, open 
or secret, to tiie imperatives behind which it places the 
fundamental authority of the state-power; if it does, 
the historical evidence is massive . that it will not long 
remain a government. Men who have the responsibility 
for ultimate social decisions will only tolerate criticism 
of those decisions so long as the critics do not seriously 
threaten the agreed values upon which those decisions 
are based. That, quite frankly, is why, so far, the 
existence of social!^ parties in capitalist democracies 
has been permitted. The battles those parties fought, 
as distinct from the ideas they sought to spread, was a 
battle for a certain quantum of social reform which, 
in fact, their opponents could accept without the sense 
that the vital principle they existed to maintain was 
in danger. Once they had that sense, m in the last 
years of the third French Republic, the ability to accept 
the purpose of socialist parties rapidly declined; and, 
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in periods of panic, as in the months of the “red 
hysteria” in the United States in 1919, that ability 
suffers rapid decline also. 

There is no reason to suppose that a government 
built on the principle of planning will differ, in this 
regard, from a government committed, in the main to 
the laiasez-fairo principle. On the other hand, I see 
no evidence to suppose that the transition from capital- 
ist democracy to planned democracy involves any 
temporary or permanent loss of freedom. But the 
defence of this hypothesis requires precise analysis of 
the content of freedom. I have already quoted the 
profound aphorism of Marx that freedom is the recogni- 
tion of necessity. There is no point in crying for the 
moon unless we live on the moon. Tliere are facts in 
the world about us to the inescapable consequence of 
which we must adjust our minds, like death and the 
need to buy, often with pain, the experience which 
gives its character of uniqueness to human personality. 
The essence of freedom, given the framework of neces- 
sity within which each of us must discover it, is, I 
think, to be found in what I have called the sense of 
continuous initiative, the conviction that each of us, 
even if involved in a social purpose which transcends 
our private pu^ose, can yet contribute to its definition 
some emphasis which is our own. Freedom, in short, 
is the knowledge that each of us counts as end, as 
well as instrument, that there is elbow-room in the 
society which gives us power to make oiur own choices, 
to experiment with ourselves. So that our freedom 
comes of a sense of spacious horizons we are empowered 
to scan, of opportunities unbarred in which we can 
find significance. A man is free in society when 
the operation of its institutions gives him that mood 
of creative hope which spurs him on to achieve a 
fulfilment in which he finds significance and exhila- 
ration. 

Ttus is the explanation, I think, of why, despite the 
massive prohibitions its rulers have felt bound to impose, 
there is, nevertheless, in the Soviet Union a real free- 
dom in the sense I have given to the term. If the 
Russian v^orker may n^ot criticize Stalin, as the British 
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worker can criticize Mr. Churchill or President Roosevelt, 
he can criticize his foreman or tho manager of his 
factory in a way that is not easily open to the British 
worker. If his means are narrow, his housing poor, 
his career is not limited by his birth, he has no fear of 
unemployment, pr of old age. His health is a national 
concern; tho well-being of his children is tho first care 
of the state; and the labour-power he puts at the service 
of society confers upon him dignity because it has 
ceased, in the capitalist sense, to be a commodity that is 
bought and sold. He has felt, for a generation, the 
zest of great adventure, the ■ exhilaration that comes 
to most of us when we feel that we are part of an 
historic experiment that is big with fate. And what 
is true of the working-man is even more true of women. 
Communist dictatorship may plan the growth of the 
individuality of the citizens; and it may punish with 
harshness those who seek to escape from the funda- 
mental rules of the plan. But that the communist 
dictatorship has in fact achieved for millions the sense 
of a capacity for growth seems to be beyond the poad- 
biUty of serious denial. That sense of a capacity for 
growth, which enables its possessor to affirm his or her 
personality, is the very secret of freedom. 

. Here it becomes important to note that the adoption 
by a society of a planned system is based upon the 
common ownership of the instruments of production. 
If the purpose of the system is, as in Russia, community 
consumption, and if this is seen in terms of economic 
security, not for a small class of owners, as in capitalist 
democracy, where their privileges are limited only by 
a humanitarianism that is rarely -widespread, on the 
one hand, and the power of the democracy to extract 
concessions from that class as the price of its safety, 
on the other, this purpose is bound to effect a pretty 
thoroughgoing trans-valuation of values which opens 
new individual and institutional perspectives for the 
idea of freedom. Because they are new, we must be 
careful to analyse them in terms of the premises upon 
which they are built and not to assume that their effect 
is a denial of freedom. 

Perhaps the simplest illustration 6i this tras-valua- 
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tion emerges in the contrast between the functions of 
a trade union in a planned society of this kind and 
the methods of trade unionism in the capitalist demo- 
cracies we know. The groat British and American 
trade unions seek the protection of their members’ 
interests by methods that are conditioned by the charac- 
ter of private ownership in an unplanned society in 
which profit-making by the owner is the main incentive 
to production. The result is that, first, no union can 
consider the effect of improvements it secures for its 
members, in wages, or in the hours of labour, either 
upon the general wage-structure of the society or in 
their reflection upon the general standards of consump- 
tion. The trade union which, like the United Garment 
Workers of America, deliberately interests itself in the 
eflaoienoy of the employees in the industry with which 
it is concerned is rare. The trade union which can 
seriously enter the field with which management oon- 
oerns itself is still more rare. Mainly, it requires, a 
social consideration over and above the normal econo- 
mic relationship of employer and workman, to make 
the trade union concern itself with advancing either 
the skill or the output of its members. The British 
or American trade union is engaged in a process which 
is concerned almost entirely, first, to safeguard the 
worker in his job, and, second, to secure for him the 
maximum material benefit out of its performance. The 
employer, at the same time, is mainly concerned only 
to purchase that supply of labour-power which he can 
use profitably, and, second, to admit only those condi- 
tions of material benefit to his workers which, granted 
their organized power, he is bound to admit; the limits 
of his admission being, once more, his ability to continue 
to earn a profit when he does so. The final weapon 
in the bargain on either side is the strike or the look- 
out ; and the bitterness these may engender, especially 
in the United States, has not seldom become a threat 
to social peace which , compels the intervention of the 
state-power. And, in the last resort, since the purpose 
of the state-power in capitalist democracy is the pre-t 
servation of the ultimate thesis of private ownership, 
that is, the making of profit for the owning ola^ it is 
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rare for Buoh intervention to assume the form of 
organized assistance to the trade unions. On the c5on- 
trary, the very premisses of thought of those who 
operate the power of the state point in the opposite 
direction. 

Ifow I do not think it can be denied that the benefits 
trade unionism has secured for its members in Britain 
and America have been very great and socially of vital 
importance. But I do not think it can be denied, either, 
that these benefits are not proportionate either to the 
social importance of any given industry in the national 
economy, or to the performance of any individual member 
in a particular union. Our economic system makes 'the 
process of collective bargaining imperative; but the 
interest of the community in its result is indirect rather 
than direct, The state-power which, from 1936 to 1939, 
stood idly by while hundreds^ of thousands of skilled 
workers in industries like mining, shipbuilding, or 
engineering, watched their craftsmanship rot slowly 
away, or sought to transfer from the job of a Welsh 
miner to that of a waiter in a London restaurant, paid 
the penalty for its faith in the uncontrolled higgling of 
the market for which it paid a grim price when it met 
the challenge of counter-revolution, 

I certainly should not argue for a moment that the. 
Bussian experiment has solved in a really satisfactory 
way the place of trade unionism in the planned sotaety. 
The Rui^an kade unionist can only bargain witMn 
limits about the wages he receives; • for all practical 
purposes the strike-weapon is incapable of use; and so 
friendly an observer as Sir John Maynard has recorded 
his conviction that “the trad© union movement in the 
IT.S.S Jl. does not defend the individual against over- 
work.i It is, I think, necesseiry to conclude that the 
main function of the Russian trade unions is more the 
increase of output than the defence of their membOTs’ 
interests. There are, no doubt, reasons why special 
factors in the Soviet Union made this the petition, 

1 Th* JSu»$ia» PBoaant, and Olhtr StudiM (IMS), P- 841. I should 
like genenills' to expioso ray debt to Sir John Mayu®rd*s remarksblo 
book) the tnost prolound and laic study ol tbs Russian experiment 
known to mo* 
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above all the great race against time in the defence 
industries of the country; and it is clear that the place 
of the Communist Party in the trade union leadership 
means that the wage-earner’s conditions are in large 
part settled upon a single plane of argujuont. The 
decisive factor is tho Politburoau’s view of what is 
desirable from the angle of the state’s requirements 
after it has considered what it regards as the necessary 
volume of relevant evidence. The trade unions function 
in tho capacity of advisers who see that the implications 
of the evidence are made fully available. They have 
no sanction they can bring into play to compel a change 
in the ultimate decision. 

Yet, granted that this is the case, I think it is 
probable that the Eussian theory of the trade union 
function is more likely to be valid in a planned demo- 
cracy than the theories to which either British or 
American experience have given rise. Once wo agree 
that planned production for community consumption is 
the basic social principle in the economic life of the 
•community, it seems to follow logically that an organi- 
zation which exists to protect the interest of the workers 
must be directly and deeply interested in maximum 
output; for the level of that output will obviously deter- 
mine the remuneration of the workers. It is, of course, 
not less clear that this interest involves a further 
interest in the technical and administrative offleieuoy of 
industry, and the safeguarding of those conditions of 
sanitation and safety upon which tho workers’ health 
depends. 

But it is; I think, important to note that most of the 
restrictive devices of trade unionism in a capitalist 
society are built upon the assumption of an economics 
of scarcity with that reserve army of unemployed which 
the system involves* and upon the notion that tho 
conditions attained by the workers in one field of 
industry may be legitimately settled by the siiength 
of their bargaining power in that field without regard 
to the conditions attained by the workers in another 
field. The society which depends upon the mechanism 
of the free market, with its initial hypothesis of perfpot 
competition and perfect mobility of labour, has had, 
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save at brief moments and in particular places, very 
little relation to reality. Those hypotheses were the 
basis of that freedom of contract between an individual 
employer and an individual workman the unhappy 
results of which led to the growth of trade unions and 
their attempt to mitigate those results by the device of 
the common rate. The power of combination was in- 
voked with results measured only by the comparative 
strength on either side — of which the strike or the 
lock-out was the ultimate test — and with but little 
relevance to the idea of a social purpose which gave the 
necessary perspective to economic conditions. It is worth 
remembering that, apart from relatively small experi- 
ments in Now Zealand and Australia — ^the concept of 
a legal minimum imposed upon the , employer by the 
state in “sweated" industries is so predominantly a 
twentieth-century conception, and largely the response 
to universal suffrage, that it is only with difficulty that 
it has won its way to constitutional acceptance by, the 
Supreme Court in the America of the New Deal. It 
would . not be true to say that the unionism of one 
industry felt no responsibility for the standard of h‘fe 
of men . and women working in another industry; the 
sympathetic strike alone is the proof that this is not so. 
But it is true to say that, on the economic plane, the 
system of the free market made that responsibility 
interstitial in space and occasional in time; it was as a 
voter seeking to reshape the state-purpose rafhex than 
as a trade unionist concerned with the implioationB of 
his place in industry, that the worker ^ave attention 
to the civic factors in economic organization. How 
sbwly he developed the sense of those civic factors can 
be seen from the fact that, even m Britain, it took 
three-quarters of a century from the repeal of the 
Combination Acts for the political consciousness of 
the workers to recognize that the older political parti^ 
virtually aaiumed that the recognition of those civic 
iactors by the state wap a departure from, and pot a 
recognition of, the norm; and that consciousness, in any 
wholesale way, has not yet deYeloped in the United 

Stbtes. ' ' , ' ' / j V , • ; 

ft is important to emphasize all this because it 
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revoale how deeply trade union organization has been 
unoonsciously permeated by the individualism of the 
capitalist society to which it has been conditioned. The 
impossibly low wages of the girls in the department 
stores of New York would engage the attention of a 
civic organization, mainly middle-class in composition, 
like the Consumers’ League; the organizations of the 
aristocracy of American Labour, the four Railroad 
Brotherhoods, for example, felt no concern for them. 
And it is national necessity rather than trade union 
action which, over a century after the Tolpuddle 
martyrs, has raised the minimum wage of agricultural 
workers to tlmeo pounds a week. The strategy of 
organization in trade unionism is still, historically for 
reasons that are quite natural, set by tho forces which, 
in an rmplanned society, divide the workers from one 
another rather than by the things which unite them. 
In the autumn of 1943 the British Trades Union Cong- 
ress rejected a resolution to permit its General Council 
to enquire into the adequacy of its structure to the 
problems that it confronts; too many powerful unions 
feared the results of such an enquiry into the vested 
interests they fear to endanger. In 1943, also, one 
group of railway workers rejected the overtures of 
another group to form a single organization for the 
protection of their common interests; the first group held 
that the grades then represented would be better safe- 
guarded by the maintenance of an independent union. 
Even the Mineworkers’ Federation of Great Britain, 
which has behind it a great tradition of common action 
in the coalfields, still possesses an executive whose 
meetings resemble a congress of quasi-independent 
ambassadors from the different districts rather than the 
unified cabinet of a single industry which realizes tl^t 
an injury to one is an injury to all.^ Tho latent indivi- 
dualism of the trade union struotme in capitalist demo- 
cracies is revealed in the urgency with which they 
defend the individual sovereignty of the constituent 

1 Though i6 ahotild be uotied (ihati bhe auuual Oouforeaoe of jld4St 
osn^reesed approval of bhe plan for forming a umHedj rathor than a 
federal) trade onion in tho Britiah mining induatry* The negotiations fop 
this plan have still to be serionsly begein* 
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units even when they face the same need for collective 
security as the nations which, one by one, Hitlerism was 
able to destroy. Nothing ^ows more decisively the 
implications of this attitude than their inability, during 
the present war, to agree upon common principles in the 
determination of wage-policy, and their failure to insist 
upon representation in the controls of industry at that 
level where decisions vital to their own future are being 
made. 

I believe, for these reasons, that the process of collec- 
tive bargaining in a planned democracy will result in a 
different content in the idea of the workers’ freedom in 
industry than is involved in the habits of trade union- 
ism in a capitalist democracy, and my own view is that 
it will move far nearer to the Russian model than its 
leaders in Britain or America are now prepared to 
imagine. The fact that the democracy^ is planned 
makes a difference; the fact that the planning is for the 
whole community and not in terms of the effective 
demand of a privileged few makes a difference; and the 
fact that these changes make possible the movement 
from an economics of s(»roity to an economics of abund- 
ance makes a difference also. The trade union in a 
capitalist society is essentially a weapon of defence 
against an owning class which not only normally 
possesses, save in the most exceptional periods of boom, 
the initiative in financial power as well as the initia- 
tive in technique and management since it makes both 
of these its dependants; it is also a weapon of defence 
ag^nst an owning class the authority of which is such 
as to enable it, again save in the m(»t exceptional 
times, to control that state-power which organize those 
relations of production required to maintain its su^ 
femaoy. The freedom of the worker, in a capitalist 
society, is, therefore, essentially a negative oonoeption. 
It seeks, as it were, to safeguard for him a proportion 
in a, total the size of which it is hardly able to determine 
in any important way; and that proportion, in ite ti^, 
is for all workers save a small aristocracy of highly 
Skilled men, largely based upon custom^ modes of 
living which leaves them no 1&£S3 nmrgin above me 
sheer physical cc^ts of living. Ihat is why, as w, 
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Bevin has pointed out,i as soon as a group of workers 
find it possible, in an emergency like war, to rise 
considerably beyond that margin, there is an immediate 
demand from employers that the state-power should 
intervene to stabilize wages. That reinforces each 
union in its determination to resist the emergence of a 
general wage-policy and emphasizes again the negative 
element in its attitude to freedom. 

In a planned democracy, on the other hand, the 
concept of freedom becomes a positive one. The teade 
union, so to say, is assisting in the development of an 
estate no longer subject to the claims of vested interest. 
The relations of production have been adjusted pro- 
portionately to the forces of production. That adjust- 
ment makes it possible to transcend the old class- 
character of the society, and, as it is transcended, there 
emerges a new psychology of consumption. We can see 
that emergence, in the past, with the change in the 
habits of the rising bourgeoisie; it refuses to accept any 
longer the traditions in dress, in housing, in furniture, 
in food, to which it was confined in the epoch of feudal- 
ism. The writer, the artist, the school-master, even the 
churches begin to adapt their ways of behaviour to the 
claims of the, new consumers; Lillo, Hogarth, the dis- 
senting academics, the Wesleyan movement, are all the 
resppnse to a new mental climate In England which can 
only .yearn for expression in contemporary France and 
remain half-underground; we must never forget that, 
until 1789, every critic of the anoien regime lived in the 
shadow of the Bastille, and that a peasant with enough 
property to be comfortable was, as Rousseau discovered,® 
desperately anxious to conceal its possession from public 
knowledge. 

A planned democracy, as eyen Russia with limited 
capital, inferior technical skills, and the need of diota- 
torship. imposed by civil, war and external war, makes 
clear, develops a new ppyohology of consumption as it 
frees itself from its old olass-oharaoter. With all the 
limitations which, the shadow of constant, fear has bast 
ever the regime* with all the compulsions it has been 

. 1 . F^lietmejaliary’ Debatoa oitod al)ov^» . 

*. , 9 HaoUetiiie), too. 
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found necessary to introduce in order to attain the 
objectives of revolutionary industrialiTiation, and the 
end of small-scale agriculture, it is impossible not to 
notice in the Russian worker a pride in initiative, a 
sense of new horizons of opportunity, a refusal to be 
confined to ancient standards, which has made Russian 
freedom in industry on balance positive and not nega- 
tive. The trade union has become a partner with the 
state-power in promoting the productivity and the effi- 
ciency of the worker. Sir John Maynard has put the 
result in a sentence upon which too much emphasis 
cannot be laid. “An honourable status,” he writes,' 
“satisfactory to the sense of human dignity has been 
secured by the Revolution to the Russian worker in 
virtue of his work. No one would deny an honourable 
status to the British worker — lie touches his cap" 
Granted that there are wide differences of remunera- 
tion; granted, also, that there is a good deal of bureau- 
cratic deformation; granted, finally that the average 
Russian standard of living was far lower than that of 
the British worker, still more, that of the American, and 
that Hitler’s aggression has increased the difference; he 
still has no fear of unemployment, no fear of ill-health, 
and no fear of old age. He knows that his children 
have access to the best education available. He himself 
gets holidays with pay; he is ardently encouraged to • 
find the meaning of that cultural heritage knowledge 
of which in a British worker still leads either to l£e 
patronage of bis “betters," or to the risk that it may 
make him regarded as an agitator; and he does not 
suffer ffrom the sense that there is a social^ and materia 
world where living standards are qualitatively different 
from his own, and from which he is permanently 
separated. He feels that the present is his; given 
victory, he has a greater assurance than the citizen of 
any other society at present constituted, that, with the 
organization of an enduring peace, the future is his 
also. He has, in fact, the right to that self-respect 
which comes to a citizen who feels that his ^filment is 
written into the foundations of the social purpose. 

i: op. p, 648- The Italios in tilie ' text are those of Sir JolilQ 
Maynard* 
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Materially poor, on those prospects he is spiritually rich 
because there are no boundaries to his hope save those 
which he chooses to impose, above all, no boundaries of 
status because he is a member of the working class. 
All this is the outcome of the planned society — not yet 
a democracy — to wliich he belongs. When I compare 
the implications of this atmosphere with that of the 
capitalist democracies of Western Europe and America, 
it seems to me fantastic to deny it the achievement of 
an emancipation which the mass of men have never 
known in any other society. For he has, always given 
victory over Hitlerism and the prospect of enduring 
peace, the knowledge that the progress of his world is 
his progress too. Given this acceptance of the chance 
to assist in that progress, he has, as no other citizen in 
the masses of any other society, that right to make his 
destiny an element in the fulfilment of the common 
destiny which makes him significant to himself. 

Over the endless years ho has something creative to 
fulfil; over the endless years ho need not, either, fear 
unemployment. He has status, therefore, and security. 
Both of these are positive goods: both of these depend 
upon the adaptation of social institutions to a trans- 
cendent aim which calls for an endless succession of 
pioneers in an adventure that has no end; neither of 
these is available to man or woman in the unplanned 
society which lives by the impersonal mechanism of the 
market in the capitalist democracies wo know. That 
is why I call it a positive freedom which, so far in 
history, the vast majority of human beings have hardly 
even known they might dare to claim. 

IV 

I think it likely, as 1 have said, that, in the economic 
sphere, planned democracy will set a new context for 
freedom. As men are liberated from the fear of want 
and insecurity, they are set free for ends in whioh, as 
in our own society, so large a part of human personality 
is subordinated to the effort involved in conquering 
those fears. In the degree that this Ubera^on is 
achieved, it is, I think, evident that the institutions: 
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wliich, like employers’ associations, or the trusts, or the 
trade unions, have been so predominantly concerned 
with safeguarding their members from the consequences 
of that subordination, will operate in a new perspective 
and^ bo adapted to the performance of new functions. 
Bodies, for example, like the Bar Council and the 
British Medical Aaaooiation will find that their protec- 
tive function becomes far less important than the con- 
tribution they can make to the improvement of the 
standards of legal and medical practice. A trade union 
like the Miners’ Federation may well become not 
merely an orgapizatiou seeking to protect its members 
from the grim price they have paid for private capital- 
ism in the raining industry, but a body not less con- 
cerned to see that those vrho organize it in the ' interest 
of the community adopt the latest inventions and push 
forward scientific research in the utilization of its by- 
products, It may begin, too, to play a positive part of 
its own both in the development of mining engineering 
and fuel obenustry, and in the only half-developed area 
in which the problems of what eduoatdpn a miner needs 
to assure that his technique as a miner related to his 
social heritage as=a citizen begin to bd seriously studied. 
An economics of soar^ty will only rwely think in these 
terms because; by its very nature, it conditions the men 
and the institutions who live under it to thinking almost 
wholly of how they can be free from this fear or that 
limitation. It is only as we move into the economics 
o^ abundance that the conquest , of ins^urity and 
poverty enable® men to think of the positive ends to 
which , freedom can be devoted. And only at the point 
where, a positive freedom, in this aeim, is possible can 
society provide with safety to itself for the expression 
of the whole individuality of mi^. Until mival at that 
TOint becomes a conscious social purpose, which men are 
deliberately setting themselves, this expresdon is, al- 
ways purchased by some at the expense of others. 
Athenian demdoraoy demands its slaves; the riches of 
the Boman aristocracy are built on the plundering of its 
conquered provinces; the luxury of the American 
millionaire does not, even when he ha® reached the level 
where convention demands philanthropy, conceal the 
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broken livee of the stool worker in Pittsburgh or textile 
operative in Lowell. Fear is the price that freodoni 
pays whenever its relations depend upoi\ the security 
which private ownership is alone able to confer. 

And just as a planned democracy will moan largo 
changes in the context of economic freedom, so, also, it 
is bound to mean largo changes in the context of poli- 
tical freedom, in both its individual and its institutional 
aspects. I cannot, of course, attempt here any detailed 
analysis, still less, venture a prophecy, of their charac- 
ter. I can make only one general observation, and offer 
two tentative illustrations of my meaning. Tlie general 
observation is that the political institutions of capitalist 
democracy, whether in their parliamentary form, as in 
Britain and its Domiruons, or in their Congressional 
form, as in the United States, are likely to undergo, if 
we succeed in establishing a planned democracy as the 
main type of society in the next phase of our civiliza- 
tion, radical changes in their very basis. For any 
historical study of theii* operation in action reveals the 
fact that they are, inherently, the institutions of a 
negative freedom. Their function has boen, first, to 
protect the rights of a i^ecial class of property-owners, 
and their dependents, from invasion by tho masses 
whose rights were not rooted in the ownership of pro- 
perty; this they effected by making the spinal column 
of legal ideas the notion that rights were a function of 
property. No one can scrutinizo the principles of tlie 
Anglo-American Common Law, especially as tho indi- 
vidualist armoup" from which the judge draws his 
weapons to limit undue social presumptivoness in a 
legislature,! or the diflferontial weight attached by the 
Code Napoleon to the claims of employer and woi'ker,® 
without seeing that this is the case. And the second 
function of these political institutions has been to gauge 
the limite beyond wMoh a refusal of concessions to the 
masses might jeopardize the whole system on which 
private property is the fundamental source of social 
power. 

Nothing has more decisively exhibited the negative 

1 Ot Pollock) SJ^aays in JurUpru^oe (1882), p« 86* 

2 Of* my JRis$ of JBIuropean Libor aJisfn (1986), pp. 228-80, 
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character of freedom in capitalist democracies than the 
slowness with which their political institutions have 
moved in the realm of education; and this has been 
largely the case because the owning class has never 
been able fully to make up its mind between its fear of 
popular knowledge, on the one hand, and its hope that 
its refining influence might mitigate the dangers of 
mobocraoy, on the other. The result has been a com- 
promise everywhere in which, though illiteracy has been 
largely overcome in the advanced countries of Western 
Civilization, there is still an overwhelming majority 
almost predestined, by reason of the stage at which 
their education ends, to become the victims of a kind of 
Gresham’s law in that area of understanding where 
knowledge alone makes possible an effective citizenship. 
The vital fact, of course, is that the purpose of any 
educational system is necessarily set by the role that 
the citizen is intended later to play in the society; and 
a capitalist democracy has never l^en ahlc to overcome,, 
in its educational pro^amme, the initial paradox that 
the drive of oapitali^ aims is in inherent contradiction 
with the drive of democratic aims. Our political insti- 
tutions enable us to delay confronting the paradox by 
making now the one, and now the other, of those drives, 
the controlling faqtor in educational aotMty. 

The same emphasis upon the negative side of free- 
dom is , obvious , in . the democratic system of political 
parties. They begin as groups of men almost wholly 
drawn either directly from the owning class, or from ^ a 
profession, like that of the lawyers, dependent , upon it; 
and the . constituency they have constitutionally^ to 
satisfy only broadened slowly, except in the United 
States, to include the mass of the population. Two 
conclusions may, I. think, be fairly drawn from the 
history of political parties everywhere : they could only 
operate, oapital^t demoorapy successfully so long as they 
did not shake the oonfidenpe of the o’^era of property. 
Once that confidence was shaken, as over davery in the 
United States, or ,oiver the fear of socialism in France 
in the mpjitha between .February , and Jnneof 1848, ,^d, 
again, after the advent, of, the Blum QoveTnme,iit to 
office in 1936, the effectiveness of .the system whs 
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paralysed because those in power and those out of it did 
not speak a oomtnon language. When the system was 
effective, the dift'oronoe between parties was always, 
in the field of action, a difference upon matters of detail 
and not upon matters of major principle. That really 
meant that no principle, under the party system, was 
ever translated into statute until its acceptance left the 
owners of property convinced that it would not harm 
them. So it took forty years of agitation to get the 
beginnings of a decent system of factory inspection, 
and sixty years’ agitation to get a national system of 
elementary education established in Britain. The 
tiiumph of what we call “public opinion,” in these and 
similar cases, means in fact that, at long last, the own- 
ing class deems it wise or unimportant to yield to the 
demand. 

That this agreement upon fundamentals, as Lord 
Balfour termed it, is of the heart of the party system is 
borne out by the experience of socialist parties in the 
capitalist democracies. They raise no problem so long 
as their programme in action is merely a more emphatic 
version of that proposed by the parties which represent 
the claims of the owning Class; but as soon as they move 
to act upon socialist principles, they throw the owning 
class into a panic, and the shadows of social conflict 

S ow ominously dark. This positiou is interestingly 
ustrated by the situation of the Brttdsh Labour Party 
in 1943. Do^rinally, it is committed to securing great 
changes in the ownership of the means of production 
before the close of the war; for it has insisted that, 
without those changes, the defeat of the counter-revolu- 
tion which Hitler is seeking to achieve, will ^ a vain 
and empty sacrifice. Its leaders make largo promises 
about the building of a new world in which the Workem 
^all enjoy that economic security and the standard of 
life which, as it claims, would follow upon the great 
changed. But the representatives of the Labour Party 
in Mv. OhuTohiirs government do not ask for any of 
the dhangee to which they are, like their followers, 
^mmitted. They do not do so beohuse they^ beHeve that 
C^h^ill and his Oonservatist (k^eagues would 
reject their demiands, . . 
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The loaders of the Labour Party are thus led to 
acquiesce in a policy wliioh refuses to their doctrines 
the status of “fundamentals” ; and they accept, as a 
result, methods of social organization incompatible with 
the kind of society to which they are committed. They 
defend their attitude in different ways. “National 
unity” must not be disturbed, in the interest of victory. 
The “nation” — which has never been consulted— would 
never forgive them if they shirked their “responsibi- 
lities” ; their “responsibilities” being thus interpreted to 
moan the waging of the war on terms approved by the 
Conservative Party. At the end of the war, they say, 
the nation oan choose between Conservative policy and 
Socialist policy, though this view omits the vital fact 
that, at the end of the war, the impulse that gives 
agreement and consent their atmosphere of urgency will 
have largely become inoperative. 

Or they urge that an attitude of “give and take” is 
the implied condition of coalition government; and they 
point to a long list of social reforms, the “guaranteed 
week," the increase in old age pensions, the virtual 
abolition of the means test, and so forth, which, in the 
absence of coalition, it would, in their judgment, have 
taken long years to achieve. 

]^t if wo seriously examine the character of the 
social reforms the Labour leaders have seom’od, it is 
clear that none of them presupposes any change in the 
relations of pi-oduotion while the Coalition Government 
lasts; and it is the central thesis of the Labour Party’s 
doctrine that, in tho absence of such changes before the 
end of the war, the fruits of victory will have been 
thrown away. There is, therefore, a decisive, oontradio- 
tion between the acts of the labour leaders and the 
principles of their party. The Labour leaders assist 
in the appUoation of a , policy wbioh destroys the hope 
of achieving the ends to which they are formally oom- 

„ X. . r X, • 1 

Tb6 roasou for this ooutradiotion I tbinki an 
obvious one. The vital source of ^al power is the 
character of productive relations; it is these that the state 
ccsdsts above all to protect, FoUtioal institutions xnu^ 
accommodate themselves to that character; and a poll- 
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tical party which seekfl to change it is dependent on 
the agreement of the ruling class (which possesses the 
vital social power) to the change it proposes. The 
Labour leaders have been unable to secure that agree- 
ment; and they must, therefore, either accept, in a 
general way, the status qm, getting out of it the liest 
Siey can, oi’ fight to eshange it. The latter, of course, 
involves going out of the Coalition Government. Since 
this is a risk the Labour loaders do not daro to take, 
they are compelled to fight the war, for all effective 
purposes, on the terms which the ruling class approves. 

This is to say, in fact, that, whatever the party 
divisions in a society, the character of a state will set 
the limits of. peaceful action within a framework com- 
pelled by its relations of production. There will be, no 
doubt, some elasticity of movement; differonoea about 
the level of taxation, the respective places of industry 
and agriculture, the quantum of social services, the 
amount of free education, all these are permissible so 
long as the boundaries of the framework are not over- 
passed except with the consent of those who set them. 
What is vital is that party action is conditioned to that 
consent by the nature of the parliamentary system in a 
capitalist democracy. The differences between parties 
is always a matter of degree and not of kind in the 
field of action as distinct from the field of ideas; That 
is why Sir John Simoni can fit without difficulty into 
governments heddod by men with political philosophies 
so formally different as those of Mr. Asquith, Mr. Mac- 
Donald, Mr. Baldwin, and Mr. Ohamtolain. As soon 
as the field of action is entered, what is selected, so to 
say, from the philosophy for the statute-book are those 
elements only which fall within the fraihework to which 
I have referred. 

It is, I think, obvious that this will also be ti'ue in a 
planned democracy. Once the character, of its state- 
power is set by the fact that the vital instrumente df 
production are publicly, and not privately owned, the 
field of party action, as distinct from the philosophies 
of parties, must be reilated to the consequences inherent 

111 iihe Ohorcbill Ooverumexiii, of oourse^ YisooaDi) Simoii} aiwl 
Lm 4 Ohanoellox. . , < 
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in that principle, A Conservative Party is, formally, 
conceivable in a socialist democracy whioli urges the 
abandonment of socialiRm and a return to what it re- 
commends as the superior advantages of private entei*- 
prise; l)ut its actual measures will always be essentially 
related to the framework of action implied in the 
socialist^ character of the state-power. Its ideas, in 
short, will operate in the society very much as the ideas 
of the Communist Party operate in a capitalist demo- 
cracy. They will be tolerated so long as they are not 
regarded as a danger; they will be persecuted immedia- 
tely they seem to threaten its foundations. 

For political parties in a planned democracy ■ revolve 
around a central principle of freedom fundamentally 
different from that of a capitalist democracy. In the 
latter, the idea of freedom is negative; set in the context 
of the private ownership of the means of - production, it 
must at all vital points save the rights of owners from 
invasion, since, otherwise, it oeases to be a capitalist 
democracy. Its immanent logic is, therefore, freedom 
from intorferonoe by the state-power with the use to 
which the 'Owning class puts its property; and the con- 
dition which justifies interference is that minor conces- 
sions are mado for the overriding and ultimate concern. 
But, in a planned democracy, the idea of freedom is 
positive; sot as it is in the context of the public owner- 
ship of the means of production, it seeks freedom for 
the fullest development of the public estate. In a 
planned democracy, so to say, the more the individual 
citizen can give, the more, also, he can receive, since 
the larger the volume of production the higher is the 
standard of life. The business of government in a 
planned democracy is thus set in the context of the 
understanding that the more fully it enables the citizen 
to give of his best, the more, also it is making avafialble 
for the well-being of other citizens. Political parties 
in a planned demooracy are, therefore,' likely to differ 
from one another in the respective views they hold of 
the best way to develop the public estate from the angle 
of the values they accept. 

It is easy, for example, to see that one group of 
citizens may take the view that it is worth having a 
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higher staadard of material comfort in return for some 
sacrifice of leisure. It is prol)able, especially if wo have 
the good fortune to pass from the economics of scarcity 
to the economics of abundance without paying the price 
of a destructive revolution, that one grou]) of citizens 
may prefer an earlier ago of retirement from the 
routine work of industry, or agriculture. It is conceiv- 
able, again, that the difference majr bo centred upon 
the age at which the youth of a nation begins to earn 
its living. Granted, in short, the positive character of 
freedom the' function of a political party seems to mo 
more likely to be particular than general. They will 
not, as it were, be a method, like the party-conflict in a 
capitalist democracy, of making war without rosort to 
violence, requiring, therefore, organizations of a per- 
manent character, which organize continuously for 
battle in the knowledge that to the victor belongs the 
spoils. 

The importance of this implication in the idea of a 
positive freedom requires little emphasis. Anyone who 
examines the alternative result in the unplanned society 
of capitalist democracy will see at once that the nega- 
tive freedom round which the party struggles of the 
latter revolve means a twofold struggle. On the one 
hand, it is a struggle to protect the owners of property 
against the claims of the propertyless masses; on the 
other, it is a struggle within the propertied class to tilt 
the balance of state-power towards one interest rather 
than towards another. This is seen in the evolution of 
the state’s attitude to the poor, the way in which, with 
the growth of a capitalist production for the market, 
they were slowly but relentlessly schooled to the dis- 
oipUne which the factory system required, and the slow 
recognition by the law that a combination of the poor 
for self-protection must not be regarded as a conspiracy 
in restraint of trade, or in measuring the relative im- 
portance the law has attached to offences against the 
rights of property in contrast with offences against the 
rights of persons. 

The second type is illustrated by the history of such 
controversies as those over the tariff, with ite respective 
incidence upon the interest of agriculture and industry; 
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it itj tho tfU'llT which enabled the junker of East Prussia 
to maintfiiu his hold on German sovereignty against the 
rising power of tho German middle class. It is seen 
again in the history of the {pant to corporations of such 
franchises as those upon which the transport systems of 
the United States have depended. 

The politics of negative freedom, in a word, are, both 
internally and externally, power-politics. It is the 
safeguarding by force, whether open or implied, of a 
privilege which some secure to the exclusion of others. 
The osseuoo of negative freedom, in fact, is the com- 
pulsory maintenance of as much inequality as will not 
me vent the society from functioning as a going concern. 
This, of course, is why, when capitalism can no longer 
fulfil itself in democratic terms, it moves, quite logic- 
ally, to counter-revolution. 

, The central purpose of a positive , freedom looks' to 
quite different ends. It seeks to organize opportunities 
which harmonize tho individual purpose and the Bocsial 
purpose. It is thus seeking to create the environment 
in which the emergence of an integrated personality 
Ixjooraes possible for the mass of citizens, That integral 
tion cannot bo attained in an economics of scarcity; the 
society it dominates is bound to confine that possibility, 
save in tho case of very exceptional persons, to those 
who have rights because they have the property which 
is the basis of rights. In a sociofcy built upon thp 
economies of scarcity tho lot of most people is bound to 
be insecurity, poverty, and submission; and this con- 
dition means that for those the gate to freedom, is 
barrod unless they can enter the class of property- 
owners. This Implies, if we are frank about it, that the 
frustration of personality is the normal oonditipn of 
most . parsons; for the , law, at bottom, give^emthe, 
ohoioo between submission and defiance. 'VS^ioheyer 
they choose, fulfilment is not open to them in s way 
likely to create ap harmonious personality. ^ 

It, therefore, follows that the oonditipn upon. whj.ch 
oapitaUsm ban serye 'the maMee is its r^ovement from 
the plane of negatiye ,to the plane of native freedoin. 
To do so, it must be capable of relahng me rights it 
safeguards personality as such and not to property; 

64 
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and this relation is incompatible -with capitalism. For, 
at bottom capitalism makes the masses dependent on 
the impersonal laws of the market in the economic field, 
and upon the values, outside it, which the character of 
capitalism requires. And those values will not express 
the experience of the masses themselves; they will 
express the experience of that owning class whicli 
dominates a capitalist society. The masses, therefore, 
are bound, as individuals, to feel their insignificance; 
they cannot affirm themselves without challenging the 
institutions of which they are instruments merely. That 
is why, as Graham Wallas has shown, • so small a 
proportion of the workers find happiness in their em- 
ployment. That is why, also, the worker who announces 
his dissatisfaction with his work risks the security of 
his job. The conditions of the market exclude this right 
to affirm himself from the terms of his employment; 
what is bought is not his personality, but his labour- 
power, and he must adjust the habits of his personality 
to the terms upon which that labour-power is regarded 
as worth purchasing by his employer. Even the attempt 
by trade unions to mitigate the impact of those terms 
still means that the overwhelming majority of the 
workers must find their main means of self-expression 
outside the economic function they perform. And to 
this must be added the fact that, in the acquisitive 
society, only a small proportion of the workers have 
either the means or the training to make their leisure 
significant. 

, It is important to the argument I am making to 
realize that, even amid the immense difficulties it has 
confronted, and despite the massive repressions its rulers 
have felt compelled to impose, tho psychological result 
of social ownership in Buasia has been the growing 
emergence of a positive freedom. Sir John Maynard 
has remarked how frequently observers have noted the, 
sense in the workers that the factories are theirs, the 
exhilaration in the Atmosphere, the importance for per- 
sonality of the fact that function, and not spending- 
power, is the source of social distinction. There is not, 
as 'vrtth ourselves, a olass-oharaoter in education or 

1 &r»ai BoiAtiy (1914), p. 841 1 
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culture or amusement. To be “somebody” means doing 
something, not having something. The worker’s initia- 
tive is valuable to the society; it is not, as in capitalist 
democracy, a possible threat to the principle of its 
security. There are wide and important inequalities— 
in wages, in housing, to take the main examples. But 
these inequalities, if I may use a paradox, do not 
destroy the wholesale permeation of Soviet society by 
the egalitarian idea. Its citizens are, in the main, 
better able to find public significance for individual per- 
sonality than in any other society of the present day. 
With all its limitations, in its phase of dictatorship, it 
genuinely seeks to exalt, and does in fact exalt, the 
stature of its citizens. Their fulfilment aids the reali- 
zation of its central purpose, and does not threaten it. 
Where this situation exists, freedom in society has 
begun to operate on a positive plane. 

This conolusiop is, of course, abhorrent to those who 
accept the desirability of a capitalist society. They 
point to the limitations on free utterance, the purges, 
tho restriotions on freedom of movement, the low 
standard of living compared with advanced capitalist 
countries, the fear of the stranger. Follies like the 
criticism of music as “bourgeois,” or that period in 
which the man of letters was asked by the writers’ 
organization to conform to standards which suggested 
that every novel must be a Communist tract and every 
poem an ode to Stalin’s achievements, are contrasted 
with the uninhibited Paris of the Third Republic, or the 
Loudon in which Marx and Lenin could discover the 
materials for the indictment of capitalist oivilizaiiou. 
To see in contemporary Russia the emergence of positive 
freedom seems to such critics a contradiction in terms. 
And their view is obviously shared by socialist oritios 
of the, Right who find in tho life of a Soviet citizen of 
to-duy a grim contradiction of the socialist ideal.i 

I think this view a wholly mistaken one because I 
think it is unhistcarioal. What has been taking place 
in the Soviet Fnion, amid pain and strife and anger, 
is a transvi^uation of all values, the birth of a new 

1 Fof exaihplo, my friend and oolleagne, Mr. H)< S’. M. Dnrbin, in, 
Uls PeffKee of DomooraHe Sooialiam (1940/, 
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civiliKaiion. Tbo change has been oITected by violent 
revolution and not by poaooCnl consent; it is not, there- 
fore, surprising that it should bo jnarked by follies and 
hlundors and crimes. But the critics are no more 
justified in identifying these with the whole life of the 
Soviet Union than they would bo in identifying the 
whole life of the French Revolution with the Terror, 
it is unhistoricivl because of its failure to realize that 
when massive transvaluations of this kind take place 
the criteria of the past must be adapted to the now 
principles iC they are to bo relevant. ^ It is obinous that, 
in the change from feudal to capitalist society at the 
time of the Information, a change akin to that of the 
Russian Revolution took place; and it is clear that the 
impact of the change seemed outrageous to those critics 
whoso criteria were the etliioal values of the medieval 
church. The Wars of Religion and the Puritan Rebellion 
are evidence enough that the difforences of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries wore ^ oonfliots about the 
ultimate matters of social constitution. The men of 
that age fouglit bitterly over matters we have hardly 
the patience to examine. It may seem to us inexplicable 
that a groat Parliamentarian like Sir John Eliot could 
persuade the House of Commons to resolve, in 1628, 
that any who sought to “extend or introduce” Arminian- 
ism should bo “reputed a capital enemy to this Kingdom 
and commonwealth.”! The reason, of coursej was the 
intelligible one that it was because religions then 
formed the basis of defence by which one set of interests 
and principles rather than another set dotonninod the 
purpose of tho state-power. “These men,” wrote Went- 
worth, of Prynne and Bastwiok and Burton, “do but 
begin with the Church that they might have free aoooss 
to the State”2 ; it was for this reason that he approved 
the penalties imposed upon them for religious teacliings 
hostile to the accepted doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land as Laud persuaded the High Commission to 
interpret it. The oonfiiots which tore Europe in pieces 

I But of* the admitablo remarks of Mr. Treyor in tho inkoduotioii 
to his IAf9 of Arohbiahop Laud (1940); and soe Oardinor, Jlihtory of 
Sngland, yii, 76* 

^ StraSordi Lotiera, 11, 99* 
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between 1500 and 1648 were conflicts about the ulti- 
mate values which are to be imposed by the state. 
That is what Professor Tawney means by saying that 
Calvin did for the middle class in the sixteenth century 
what Marx did for the working-class in the nineteenth.*^ 
The now society which Calvin’s doctrines made possible 
did not seem less outrageous at Rome or Vienna or 
Madrid than the new society which the doctrines of 
Marx and Lenin helped to make seems outrageous in 
Lombard Street or Wall Street. That is because the 
proraisses upon which it is deemed outrageous refuse to 
take account of the transvaluation it is making. 

What the critics of the Soviet Union do in fact, 
when they deny the emergence there of these new 
values, is to compare the first phase of a new civiliza- 
tion with the mature achievements of an older civiliza- 
tion; or alternatively, they compare a conceptual 
capitalism in which competition is perfect and labour 
infinitely mobile with the actuality of a society which 
had only begun to recover from the hideous wounds 6f 
domestic tyranny, foreign attack, and violent revolution. 
They naturally award their votes against the idea that 
planned democracy is compatible with freedom. But 
they achieve this result, first by concealing the fact that 
the freedom they eulogize is, in fact, enjoyed only by a 
small proportion of citizens in capitalist democracy, 
and, second, by refusing to admit that their picture of 
capitalism in abstracto has little serious relation to an 
economic scene in which the OTOwth of vast monopolies 
mot only leaves the individual helpless in a world they 
dominate, but an economic scene, also, a serious protest 
against which may evoke from his masters that counter- 
revolution which employs the outlaws like Hitler and 
Mussolini to add the destruction of his hope to the loss 
of his security. 

Whether we take the manual worker or the clerical 
worker in capitalist society, even in its democratic 
forms, what is obvious to any honourable observer is the 
loss of Its elan and its elasticity. In the hovurs of toil, 
it can find slgniftosittoe only for a small proportion of 

1 EeUgion and iht BUt of OapitdlUm (1028), p. lllj tnitet my 
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the great army of workers; and even the land of pro- 
mise, as in America, is limiting the chance of attaining 
that significance by tho increasing stratification which 
its economic habits involve. In the hourin of leisure, it 
must seek to impose conventions and conlormities which 
safeguard it against tho risk of dangerous thoughts 
among its dependents. So that its educational systems, 
its forms of amusement, its press, are all vast nu'chan- 
isms of propaganda seeking to condition tho workers 
and their children to tho acceptance of the vital postu- 
late that no affirmations of democracy arc valid ii they 
disturb tho confidence of the employers in the security 
of their power. Man who has mastorod the forces of 
nature is reduced to impotence and insignificance by a 
system of values which bids him bo free at his peril. 
At the best, he finds escape in that proud challonge 
which makes him a rebel against tho prison in which ho 
is enclosed; at tho worst, like Dostoievski’s tragic crea- 
tion, he has “no need more urgent than the one to find 
someone to whom he can surrender, as quickly as 
possible, the gift of that freedom with which, unhappy 
creature, he was born.” 

This is the reality for the mass of mankind which 
our present social order bids tho common people accept 
as freedom; and even this reality must be defended by 
war against a nightmare ovon more hideous. The 
power of the rulers in our oivili?!ation to deceive their 
subjects is, no doubt, profound, but it is not a limitless 
power. I think there is reason to suppose that its 
authority now approaches its final phase, 

V 

The economic philosophy which has been the main 
clue to social action in the last hundred years was very 
largely the outcome of generalizations, both sociological 
and psychological, built upon the habits of tho middle 
clasBes in Western Europe and the P'nited States; and, 
in a considerable degree, upon observations of tho Pro- 
testant peoples who, eifter the Reformation, increasingly 
dominated the oommeroial intercourse of nations. Its 
principles were vitally affected, therefore, by three 
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factors. Thero was, first, the assumption that oom- 
raeroial activity, as such, is the index to an advancing 
civilization; this led to the belief not only that the 
business man is its central figure, but, also, to a con- 
viction from which we are only beginning to escape, 
that legislation which impeded the success of the busi- 
ness man was a hindrance to progress. It is this 
conviction which cx|)lains why men of the moral insight 
of John Bright cxiuld oppose the Factory Acts, and why 
even so passionate a defender of democratic govern- 
ment as Lincoln should believe that a free society was 
one in which the energetic working-man could hope to 
move upwards until he himself became an independent 
employer of labour. ^ 

The second factor was its assumption, natural 
enough in the technological conditions under which it 
originated, that, whatever the degree of our exertions, 
the inherent niggardliness of nature meant a low level 
of material well-being for the mass of mankind. The 
eoouoraio philosopher rarely examined the changing 
technological horizons; and the very character of the 
legal system made him view most attempts to transcend 
the individualist scheme he was unconsciously justifying 
as an attack on security which would, of itself, be fatal 
even to the low level attained by men. That is why 
the nineteenth century is haunted by the idea of revolu- 
tion; few of its tlunkers ever really escaped from the 
glimpse, as they deemed it, into the abysses of 178i9 and 
1848, That is why, also, they tend to make the poor 
a moral, rather than a social category; and they deal 
with them in terras of a charity which never fully 
separates itself from religious effort into secular ad- 
ministration. The necessity of mass-poverty is one 
of the pillars of the niiddle-olass creed; and that pessi- 
mistio fatalism is unquestioned by either serious thinkers 
like Eioardo or men of the type immortalized by 
Dickens and Balzao. To question the dogma was to 
embrace a heresy which either put one out of court as 
a scientific observer or made one a rebel who ^reatened 
the seomcity which had been so painfully attaihed. The 
angry fears which the First International aroused ml 

1 WrUingia of Airahain fAtwoln (Modem Libdtfr), pp* MO I 
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over Europe are perhaps less signilicant in this regard 
than the panic into which propertied Amei’ica was 
tlu’own by the Haymarkot riots; for, in Europe, there 
were, in the ’sixties and ’seventies, largo areas in which 
the iwurgeoisie still lived in the shadow of feudal 
claims to power, while the bourgeoisie of America had 
no rivals to contest its supremacy. 

Reason, in the economic philosophy which sliaped 
the horizons of the state-power, was no more detached 
from the historic conditions which gave that philosophy 
birth, than it had been in previous periods. It per- 
formed its traditional function of clothing with res- 
pectability the title of men to power who actually held 
power, and deploying the whole army of fallacies 
which, over a oenhary ago, Bentham remorselessly 
exposed for what they were, as though, in the new 
garments in which successive generations reclothed 
them, they wore the soldiers of eternal truth. So, when 
the socialists turned the labour theory of value against 
those in whose interest it was originally made, the 
marginal theory of value emerged as the protective 
armament of the existing order; and when there grow 
up a generation unable to porceive good cauao for the 
simple ecstasy with which John Bates Clark, for example, 
identified the existing property-system with the in- 
herent pattern of the universe, the whole edifice of 
political, economy was atondoned, in its historic form, 
for a “pure” soienoe of economics which almost resented 
as intrusion into the perfection of its logical structure 
the real universe of living men and women whose emo- 
tions and ideas made them useless as chessmen in the 
game economists were playing with ono another. It 
was, perhaps, as much for the perception he emphasized 
so strongly of the need for economics to confront the 
facts of life, as for his insistence that the economists 
could not obtain the right answers because they were 
nob asking the right questions, which has made Lord 
Keynes seem — what in fact he has never been — a 
revolutionary figure to the schoolmen of this genera^on. 

, The third factor which vitally affected our social' 
philosophy was, the nightmare Malthus summoned to 
haunt the dreams of those in whom the French Revo- 
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lution had aroused an optimism of outlook. No doubt 
there are socieiios, China, for example, and India, in 
which, given the present level of production, the size 
of the population bordered upon the means of suteis- 
tenco. But it is also true that, first, there was no 
relation between misery and density of population 
before the Industrial Revolution, and that, since the 
end of the eighteenth century, an increase in population, 
both in Europe and America, has been mo^ly accom- 
panied by an increase in material well-being. Fntil 
the war of 1914 Western civilization, from such a period 
as the age of Charles the Great, has not seriously felt 
circumstances which could make the warnings of 
Malthus relevant. 

Bourgeois civilization was able to maintain its values 
as predominant over all competing values so long as 
three conditions existed. It required the power to 
expand markets; it had to be able to improve its 
standards of technology; and it needed continents 
which, like America, it could populate and bring into 
use. It began to break down when the legal relations 
upon which it was built made the first and third of 
those conditions deoreasingly available to it. Granted 
tlxose relations, and the power-politics which were their 
outcome, it was bound to lead, as past civilizations 
similarly situated have led, to war and revolution, and 
that the more inescapably because the religious sanction 
it had been able to employ in its rise had so largely lost 
its hold over men. The purpose of any scheme of values 
in a society is tO) promote the habits among its citizens 
which permit of expanding welfare. 

Tliese values can bo imposed in either of two ways— 
by force or by persuasion. But in so complex and 
delicate an organization as modem society the attempt, 
over any long period, to impose a scheme of values 
force can never be successful since, on the one hand, it 
contradicts the implications of the technological poation 
— which requires peace if these are to be progressive — 
and, on the other, it imposes hardships on the masses 
which breaks their allegiance to their rulers and results 
in social upheaval. At the point where breakdown 
occurs, therefore, it becomes necessary to find new 
66 
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values in the imposition of which the conditions of 
expanding welfare can be re-discovered. 

It is this necessity which we confront to-day; and it 
is the argument of this book that it is a revolutionary 
necessity. Or, rather, it is a revolutionary necessity if 
we assume that the purpose of a social order is to widen 
the area within which the values of civilization, truth 
and peace, beauty and love and experiment with one’s 
self, are capable of realization in individual men and 
women. For to, achieve that realization we require 
security, and a civilization, and the societies within it, 
has the conviction of security only when it feels that the 
means of peaceful growth are available to it. And it 
is precisely this conviction that contemporary civiliza- 
tion has lost. 

That is why, in nations like Italy and Germany, men 
of the type of Hitler and Muasolini have arisen. It is 
evident that if the values I have called civilized are to 
regain their persuasive power, there is no alternative 
to the utter defeat of the systems they symbolize since 
the destruction of those values is, with them, a pohoy of 
calculated necessity. But it is less easy to see that the 
mere fact of their defeat does not restore their past 
authority to civilized values. The fallacy of that view 
lies in the static approach it makes to our problems. All 
Imng is process, and all process is by its nature dyna- 
mic. We cannot seek, with any hope of success, to 
recapture a moment in past time. We have to adjust 
ourselves, first, to the understanding that the effort 
itself to recapture that moment in which Hitler and 
Mussolini rose to power will merely give birth to new 
men of similar mould; and we have to adjust ourselves, 
second, to the understanding that, in organizing their 
defeat, we have moved out of the categories, Itoth 
institutional and intellectual, to which we were con- 
ditioned by bourgeois civilization. 

Our position is as simple as it is decisive. The tech- 
nological conditions are present for a wider satisfaction 
of human demands than at any previous period of 
man’s history; but our power to use those conditions is 
frustrated and inhibited by. a state-purpose which denies 
their implications. Either we use the period in which, 
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as now, the need to defeat our enemies enables us by 
common consent to re-define the state*pui^)ose, or, after 
victory, we shall find ourselves still facing a need we 
are too divided to meet by persuasion instead of force. 
There is profound evidence on all sides, and in all 
countries, of a will to attempt the task of re-definition, 
of the mood which recognizes in the character of our 
danger the obligation to great audacity. Totalitarian 
war compels men to live on the heights; as they stand 
upon that eminence they can see vistas which become 
obscure once more when, as the challenge is overcome, 
they descend again into the valley. To overcome the 
challenge men and women give of their best, in mind 
and heart and spirit, straining all their energy of soul 
and body to defeat the dark forces by which they are 
surrounded. 

Great leadership would take advantage of that 
mood; and great leaders would be aware that a failure 
to take advantage of it will appear as cowardice un- 
forgivable to posterity. There are two reasons for this. 
The great mood when crisis challenges a generation to 
transcend its recognized past purposes is always followed 
by a period of fatigue; in that aftermath, the leaders 
who call for a further effort find only too often that the 
strength to respond has gone. It is in such an after- 
math that the disproportion between what the time 
needs and what the outworn order permits in response 
evokes the anger and the disillusion which wreck 
stability in a social order. The wise statesman, there- 
fore, is the man who asks the most of hie fellow-citizens 
in the hour when they are most eager to give most, 
■il^at is the one sure way to fulfil hope; it is the one 
sure way, also, thereby to avoid catastrophe. For no 
age is more prone to violence than one in which the 
daily experience of citizens is of a life disappointed by 
the denial to them of dreams they were invited to 
dream. 

The other reason is simple enough. Twice in a life- 
time now the youth of the world has been sent to die 
in battle in the passionate assurance that thereby they 
secure the promise of a richer life to those who survived; 
and t-wioe youth has gone to the abyss in tho, f^th that 
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the richer life would be forthcoming. No one who re- 
members the millions to whom the first world-war was 
a high adventure doomed to a frustration which made 
the inter-war years moan and cold and empty can bear 
even to suspect that the faith of youth can be cheated 
a second time. No statesman dare ask that sacrifice 
unless he builds upon its exaction an achievement the 
dead would not think unworthy of their death, “1 
must confess,” wrote Fuller three hundred years ago,^' 
“I must confess I ever prized Peace for a pearl, but we 
never did or could set the true estimate and value upon 
it till this interruption and suspension of it. Now we 
know, being taught by dear experience, that peace is a 
beautiful blessing.” Now, indeed, we know; but we 
shall never be forgiven unless we make our knowledge 
a living part of the world that knowledge can shape. 

1 Thou&e l^uUer, Beruion proaohed ab the Savoy OImpoli Dooember 
2d, tG42. 
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